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PEEFACE. 



In correcting the proof-sheets of this Book, I have 
noticed the obvious appearance of a daughter's 
hand. I have stnveu to write impartiaUy of my 
father ; perhaps some of my readers will think that 
I have failed. If this be so, I do not altogether 
regret it. Had I succeeded, I should possibly have 
made this a more polished work ; but such undue 
repression would have sacrificed any naturalness 
which may exist ; and I think it better for my 
fiather's Life to have been written thus, than for 
it not to have been written at all. 

Two things in relation to my father's character 
must be referred to briefly. 

His great yeadiness gave rise to the misconception 
that he was not a man of close and laborious study. 
Nothing could be more erroneous. His readiness 
was the result of fulness. A long course of patient 
reading and serious ^Application made him com- 
petent to speak extemporaneously ; and, as a con- 
sd^iience, some of his unpremeditated utterances 
were his most solid ones. 
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Afl regards the wit for which my father was 
so noted^ some disappointment may be felt at the 
scanty illustrations of it which will be fomid in 
this volume. But it must be borne in mind, first, 
that some of his raciest jokes were so connected with 
Methodist people and events, that they would seem 
pointless to those who are unacquainted with such 
matters ; — secondly, that my father was never 
Boswellised, and no record of his witticisms has 
been preserved; — ^and, thirdly, that in suppressing 
much which I might have inserted, I feel that I 
am acting in accordance with his own line of 
conduct, — the repression of his wit being even 
more remarkable than its exercise. 

I would briefly acknowledge my obligations to 
the Bev. W. Arthur, M.A.^ Dr. Punshon, Dr. Bigg, 
the Bev. J. Whiteside, J. M. Hare, Esq., and my 
eldest brother, who have furnished me with valuable 
recollections. To the patient accuracy and kindly 
courtesy of the Bev. Dr. Williams I am greatly 
indebted, in the revision of the proofs, and also 
for the advice with which, from time to time, he 
has favoured me. 

Adeline Waddy. 



FiNSBUBT Pabk, London, 
Jp^ 16<A, 1878, 
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INTEODUCTION. 



I AM permitted, by the kindness of the Authoress 
of the foUowing work, to prefix to it a few thoughts 
which have occurred to me, as I have read it in MS., 
and have looked over the several sheets while they 
have been passing through the press. • 

The Life of such a man as Dr. Waddy can scarcely 
fail to awaken deep interest in the minds of all who 
knew him, whether in the freshness and brilliancy 
of his earUer manhood, or in the statesman-like 
ability and wisdom of his maturer years. He stood 
out among his brethren in the ministry, as possess- 
ing, in an eminent degree, qualities which com- 
manded general respect, while they secured the 
esteem and affection of thpse who were brought 
into intimate intercourse with him. 

But it is not to those only who were acquainted 
with Dr. Waddy in the period of his greatest 
activity, that this Memoir will be attractive. To 
the generation now rising up, who knew him chiefly 
in his retirement, and to coming generations to' 
whom he will be known only by name^ it is cal- 
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culated to be one of considerable interest. Many 
of the incidents which it embraces are well worthy 
of being placed on permanent record; and it is 
instructive to trace the process of training and cul- 
ture, by which a mind singularly gifted was fitted, 
by the grace and providence of God, to occupy a- 
position of wide and permanent influence. 

The character of Dr. Waddy has been so beauti- 
fully set forth by the Eev. William Arthur, M.A., 
the Eev. Dr. Punshon, and the Eev. Dr. Bigg, in 
the observations which are foimd at the close of 
this narrative, that I shall not presume myself to 
sketch it. For many years I knew him only in 
public life, and my intimate intercourse with him 
only commenced at the Conference of 1869, when 
I was strongly attracted to him by his genial and 
noble bearing, and by the devoutness of his spirit, 
while his brilliant wit — ^never tinged, in the slightest 
degree, either with unkindness or a violation of 
delicacy — enlivened the friends who were gathered 
around him. I feel that I have no claim to speak 
of him at length, or to attempt to do justice to 
his character. I wish only, in this Introduction, to 
call attention to some points of special interest, which 
the following narrative seems to me to present. 

I have been struck, for instance, with the qualities 
of mind and heart evinced by Dr. Waddy while 
yet a boy, and still more during the period of 
his apprenticeship. While his vivacity and ability 
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were obvious to aU who mingled with him, the 
facts which are now narrated show more especially 
his deep sincerity, his lofty integrity, his firmness 
of purpose, and his great power of endurance. 
Even in boyhood and youth he shrunk back from 
everything mean or unworthy ; and in the most 
critical periods of his early history he manifested 
high and noble principle. The grace of God — even 
before his conversion — ^restrained, guarded, and up- 
held him, and enabled him to preserve his integrity, 
and to evince manly fortitude under trials which 
might have shaken the constancy of many. 

I have been still more impressed with the sim- 
plicity and depth of his early piety. I esteem it a 
peculiar advantage, that his letters to his intimate 
friend, the late Eev. Charles Haydon, have been 
preserved, and that some of them are here given to 
the public. It will be refreshing to many who only 
knew Dr. Waddy from without, and who were 
struck with his manly bearing and his firm grasp 
of great principles, to be thus admitted to the in- 
most workings of his mind, and to mark his jealousy 
over his own heart, and his solicitude to maintain 
a close personal walk with God. The friend who 
was associated with him in his earliest evangelistic 
labours, and to whom he thus unfolded his cherished 
thoughts- and feelings, has recently passed away, 
after an honourable course of forty-eight years in the 
active labours of the Methodist ministry, and a few 
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called forth some of them invest them with special 
and enduring interest. 

Among the remarkable events which are recorded 
in this Memoir, the great revival of religion at 
Wesley College, Sheffield, in the year 1848, doubt- 
less stands pre-eminent. The narrative of that 
revival beautifully illustrates the power of Divine 
grace,— the prevalence of fervent and believing in- 
tercession, — and the honour which God puts upon 
sincere and constant efforts to lead others to the 
Saviour. That narrative can never lose its interest. 
May it awaken in our Colleges and Schools an ear- 
nest desire of similar visitations from on high I 

But, amidst all that is interesting and beautiful 
in the career of Dr. Waddy, that which has most 
impressed me is the fact, that when he returned to 
the ordinary work of a Methodist Circuit, after his 
honourable career as the Governor of Wesley Col- 
lege, and after he had filled, with marked ability 
and dignity, the Chair of the Conference, he applied 
himself with diligence and perseverance to the syste- 
matic pastoral visitation of the Societies of which 
he took the special charge. His labours in this 
department, both at Chelsea and Lambeth, will 
long be gratefully remembered. In the latter 
Circuit he visited the humblest dwellings of his 
people during the prevalence of severe epidemic 
disease ; and many a home which was saddened by 
affliction, or darkened by bereavement, was cheered 
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by the sympathy, the exhortations, and the prayers 
of the now venerable Pastor. While he continued to 
take a lively interest in the general affairs of the 
Methodist Connexion, and gave to the several Com- 
mittees of which he was a member the benefit of 
his large experience and matnre wisdom, he stiU 
fonnd time to maintain pastoral intercourse with, 
all classes of his people. Thus did he beautifully 
carry out the counsels which he had addressed to 
young Ministers in his Ex-Presidential Charge. 

I may be allowed to add two facts to those stated 
in the Memoir, — ^facts which have become known to 
me, and which bear on the religious character of my 
esteemed friend. One of these relates to his practi- 
cal acknowledgment of his stewardship to God in 
the use of worldly property. He gave on principle 
to pious and charitable objects, increasing his con- 
tributions when his income, as the Grovemor of 
Wesley, College, enabled him to give liberally, and 
not reducing them when, on his return to the work 
of a Circuit, his resources were, to some extent, 
curtailed. The other fact brings him before us when 
his days of active labour were over, and he could 
only glorify Grod by patient waiting and the meek 
endurance of suffering. In the months of languor 
which preceded his departure, his love for the Holy 
Scriptures was beautifully manifested. Mrs. Waddy, 
or one of his daughters, often read to him Chapters 
from the Bible ; and, on these occasions, he would 
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ask for one Chapter after another, never seeming to 
be weaiy of listening to the Inspired Becords, and 
often saying) ^Go on, go on/ to those who thus 
songht to brighten the honrs of retirement and 
feebleness. 

In conclnsion, I wonld express my confident hope 
that this work, written, as it is, in a pleasing and 
attractive style, and abounding in incidents of 
varied interest, will secure a large circle of readers. 
But more than this ; I bejieve that it will contribute 
to promote the great object to which Dr. Waddy's 
life was devoted. It forms a beautifid memorial of 
simple, earnest piety, combined with brilliance and 
profundity of thought ; and it shows how the grace 
of Gk)d, and the varied discipline of His providence, 
moulded the character of one of the liveliest and 
most genial of men, so that, while retaining these 
qualities, he evinced also a wisdom, dignity, and 
power, which commanded universal respect, while 
he himself clung, as a little child, to his Saviour 
and Lord. 

H. W. WILLIAMS. 



SOTJTHWABK, 
Aprd 16M, 1878. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ANCESTRY. 

About eight miles north-west of York is the plen- 
sant little village of Nunmonkton. The large ob- 
long green is bounded at the east end by a fine old 
church; and the first tombstone on the left-hand 
side, as you enter the churchyard, was raised ' in 
memory of Richard Waddy, forty years Master of 
the Charity School in Nunmonkton, who lived re- 
spected, and died lamented on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1813, in the eightieth year of his age.' 
About the middle of the north side of the green 
the Charity School-house formerly stood, — ^a build- 
ing in which two schools were carried on ; one for 
boys, and the other for girls. The old school-house 
has now been replaced by a neat brick structure, in 
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the front of which are placed the old tablets that 
gave the history of its predecessor, and are as fol- 
lows : — 

BOYS. GIELS. 

This Charity School was This Charity School was 
fovnded by Mr. Thomas and fovnded by Mrs. Mary and 
Mr. Leonard Wilson, Gent., Mrs. Dorothy Wilson, sisters 
who lived at Fosbridge End, to Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
in York, and lands setled for Leonard Wilson, who lived 
the teaching of twelve poor at Fosbridge End, in York, 
boys of Nunmonckton for and lands setled for the 
ever. Anno Domini 1716. teaching of twelve poor girls 
The Master is to teach the of Nunmonckton for ever. 
Children English, Latine and Anno Domini 1716. The 
Greek, and also writing, cast- Mistris to teach true English 
ing up accompts, and teach in ye Bible and writing, and 
them their duty to God also to teach shaping, sowing, 
Almighty, and Good manners, marking, and making-up lin- 

ning, knitting, and their Duty 
to God Almighty, and Good 
manners. 

The second son of the schoolmaster, named after 
his father, Richard, was apprenticed to a draper in 
York, but eventually entered the Methodist 
Ministry. 

One incident of his apprentice-life illustrates the 
character of the man in boyhood. His master, 
during a short absence, entrusted him with the 
key of the till, which he accidentally discovered to 
be an exact duplicate of the key of his own box. 
The thought of possible weakness flashed across his 
mind. Going upstairs, he unlocked his trunk so as 
to have access to his goods, and then, walking to the 
shop-door, flung the key away far out of sight ^ I 
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did not know,' he simply said, ^ how strong in me 
the devil might be some day ; and, though I felt no 
temptation then to use my key in my master's till, 
I thought it better to put away the possibiHty of 
doing wrong.' The same conscientious thoughtful- 
ness distinguished him, when, some years later, he 
had entered the Methodist Ministry. In changing 
Circuits between Aberdeen and Worcester, his funds 
fell short, and, as he was an excellent walker, he 
sent his luggage forward by the carrier, and deter- 
mined to finish the journey on foot. His strength 
at last failed; and, being attacked with fever, he 
succumbed by the wayside. Before delirium clouded 
his mind, he bethought him that his ministerial 
dress might cause a scandal if he were found in an 
insensible state on the public road, and that the 
cause of religion would suffer from the suspicion of 
a Minister lying in a state of apparently drimken 
helplessness in the highway. With a great effort 
he dragged himself over the wall at the roadside, 
and dropped senseless in the field beyond. During 
a soaking shower of rain, he lay in a lethargic 
slumber, and awoke, after some hours, to find him- 
self saturated and exhausted. He walked to the 
shelter of the nearest house, where he opportunely 
found a good Methodist woman, who welcomed him 
as the ^ blessed of the Lord,' and nursed him till he 
recovered. Later still in life, when a fall had broken 
two of his ribs, his indomitable sense of duty made 
him persevere in an attempt to preach ; and the en- 
treaties of his wife, enforced by the commands of 
his doctor, were hardly sufficient to prevent it 
The few who still remember the Rev. Richard 
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Waddy recollect a tall, robust, and handsome 
Yorkshireman, with a well-knit frame, capable of 
much endurance and toil. His disposition was 
singularly gentle and sweet ; and to the ingenuous- 
ness of a child he added an almost feminine modesty 
and shyness. He was a thoughtful and highly 
esteemed Preacher : his style was correct, and his 
discourses edifying and profitable, though not, in 
the modern sense of the word, popular. His aim 
throughout life was to save souls and do his duty. 
In both endeavours he was successftd ; for few men 
have left, at the end of fourscore years, a more 
blameless character or a better reputation. In the 
days when many of our holiest men were but little 
cultured, Richard Waddy was known as a courteous 
gentleman of refined and intellectual tastes, and his 
accuracy and industry were so well appreciated by 
his brethren, that to him was entrusted the prepara- 
tion of those Indices to the subjects and Scripture 
references of the Wesleyan Hymn-Book, which are 
bound up with Wesley's Hymns and are still in use 
amongst us. 

^ The Christian Soldier's Manual,' a very devout 
little work, was from his pen ; and a small catechism 
in verse, entitled ^ Milk for Babes,' was written by 
him some time later. 

This simple godly man chose for his wife a 
sprightly, clever, and handsome girl, many years 
younger than himself, Elizabeth Mason, of Bir- 
mingham. She was a religious and, in many re- 
spects, an admirable woman ; but, strangely enough, 
the softer traits of character belonged to the hus- 
band^ and the more defined ones to the wife. Her 
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sharp and ready wit, her ceaseless activity and 
liveliness, combined witK her domestic skill, made 
her a useful helpmeet to such a man ; and the few 
deficiencies of Richard Waddy's holy and beautiful 
life were supplied by the exuberant energy of his 
wife. 

The active ministry of the Rev. Richard Waddy 
extended over the lengthened period of fifty-four 
years. He entered upon it in the year 1793, and 
continued in it until the Conference of 1847, when 
he retired as a Supernumerary to Shirley, near 
Southampton. Here his occasional ministrations 
and pastoral intercourse with the Society and con- 
gregation were highly valued, until increasing in- 
firmities compelled him to relinquish all public 
labour ; and, at length, he peacefdlly passed away 
to the presence of his Master. A short Memoir of 
him appeared in the * Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine ' 
for December, 1857. 



CHAPTER 11. 

CHILDHOOD. — ^EDUCATION. — APPKENTICESHIP. 

Samuel Dousland Waddy was the Becond son of 
Eichard and Elizabeth Waddy, and was bom at 
Burton-on-Trent, on the 5th of August, 1804. To 
both his parents my father was greatly indebted : 
from his father he inherited that sunny good- 
humour which rarely failed him, while from his 
mother came a high and dauntless courage which 
feared nothing. From each he learnt lessons of 
prompt decision, love of order, thoroughness in work, 
and devotion to duty, — qualities which were com- 
bined with a ready wit, and a faculty of governing 
himself and others. 

He was the second child in a family of twelve ; 
and, as they were brought up on the scanty allow- 
ances of a Methodist Minister, the children wer 
early taught lessons of thrift and self-denial. Stem 
necessity compelled them, as they emerged from 
childhood, to separate and provide for themselves. 
Therefore, in early life, the brothers and sisters saw 
but little of each other, and their reminiscences are 
few and meagre. To his parents and teachers 
young Waddy was the embodiment of mischief : to 
his little playmates, he was a superior being of 
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unlimited kindness. In place of the teasing and 
tyranny some sisters recall, one of his sisters says 
that he was ' most fertile in Kttle acts of kindness.' 

Still, to older people, he was, it must be owned, 
somewhat of an ' enfant terrible.' His restless 
activity and mechanical tastes often got him 
into trouble ; and his first possession of edged 
tools was signalised by cutting a pattern in the 
stonework round Wakefield Chapel, and so dama- 
ging it that a new coping had to be provided. The 
little artist was only five years old. At eight 
years of age, he was sent to school; in 
reference to which, he afterwards wrote in 
his Diary, — 'May 22nd, 1813. I was removed 
to the Wesleyan Academy, Woodhouse Grove, 
Yorkshire, where I remained six years, keeping 
pace with the regular classical routine, and some- 
what excelling those of my own age in mathemati- 
cal studies. The only distinction I ever obtained 
was in my last year, when the best prize was 
awarded to me for an heroic poem on the nativity 
of Christ. My principal competitor on that occasion 
was John Hare.' 

These few lines contain the whole of his written 
recollections of his school-days ; but, fortunately, 
his rival in heroic composition has preserved a 
generous memory of bygone days, and to him we 
owe some further notice of this time. When 
Samuel Waddy entered 'The Grove,' the junior 
masters were, with the exception of Jonathan 
Crowther, of an inferior or mediocre stamp; and 
he, though of unquestionable talent, was too young 
for a position of authority. His free use of the cane 
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became a grand abuse, and his unwillingness to 
explain difficulties made him an unsympathising 
tutor. Forty years after, while at Wesley College, 
Dr. Waddy was referring to his own school-days, 
and stating his disapproval of the indiscriminate 
severity which had marked them. ' When I was 
a boy at the Grove,' he said, ^ I was thrashed every 
day. I have no doubt that I generally deserved it; 
but it was too much, — ^it did no good.' So unusual 
was the severity of some of the masters that a 
deputation of boys — ^amongst whom were S. D. 
Waddy, G. B. Macdonald, P. Hardcastle, and 
James Brownell — ^appealed to the Committee of 
Woodhouse Grove. No redress was granted, and 
the matter slumbered until the question of Grove 
discipline was mooted in the Conference some years 
later.* At this time all the members of the little 
deputation were ordained Ministers. The question, 
without directly taking the form of an attack upon 
Mr. Crowther, obviously pointed to him, and the 
matter was taken up by the fathers of some of the 
young men, who themselves stood in a knot in one 
of the aisles. Considerable interest was excited, 
and the more so, because some of the young men, 
who were practically the accusers, were already 
recognised as men of unusual promise. Mr. 
Crowther's answer was as brief as it was telling. 
Rising amidst perfect silence, he pointed to the 
young Preachers who stood in the aisle, and said : 

* I believe on the nomination of Mr. Crowther to a 
iiutorship at the Theological Institution, when, naturally, 
his fitness for training young men was questioned by those 
who doubted his wisdom in managing boys. 
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*' My brethren have blamed the system ; — I point to 
the results. I appeal from the complaints of the 
fathers to the lives of the sons that I have formed.' 
The Head Master, Mr. Parker, was in some 
points a complete contrast to Mr. Crowther, as his 
patience was great, and his love of teaching made 
him delight in explaining diflBlculties in a clear and 
lucid style. The Governor at this time was the 
Rev. Miles Martindale, an ardent admirer of the 
English classics, a man of some poetic taste, and of 
great kindliness. Into such surroundings, in 1813, 
came a little, compact, fair-haired, merry-faced boy, 
short and sturdy, accompanied by a tall, thin, 
studious elder brother. The younger boy soon 
became a universal favourite, and won attention by 
his strong common-sense, shrewdness, and calm 
self-possession. ' As a boy,' writes Mr. Hare, ' there 
was no hardness and no ill-humour about him. 
And the lashes of his poetical whip, though he was 
somewhat unsparing in its use, never diminished 
his popularity among his school-fellows, which, 
from his n^ver-failing cheerfulness, and his entire 
freedom from envy, hatred, malice, and aU unchari- 
tableness, was general and unsurpassed. His 
rapidity in acquiring knowledge was amazing ; but 
his mode of doing it was often irregular. As a boy, 
he was a rapacious reader, and a close and keen 
observer of human nature. I remember that he 
and George Hardcastle were reading through 
Bollin's " Universal History " at the same time ; 
and, as far as I could ascertain, they were the only 
two boys in the school who did so. He was noted 
amongst us as a steady reader of stiff, dry books. 
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His wit, even in those early days, was original and 
distinctive, being often terse and pungent. His 
sarcasm was notorious ; but he used it most good- 
naturedly, and one of his old school-fellows re- 
marked, that " he flogged with a smile in his eyes 
and his lips like Jonathan Crowther." ' Another 
of his old school-fellows who was a ^ little boy, when 
he was a big one,' has two memories of him, ' first, 
that Sam Waddy could learn anything! quickly, when 
he was in the humour for it ; and, secondly, that he 
was a lad of a bold and courageous disposition.' 
This gentleman adds, ' Indulging as we did in 
stories about robbers and ghosts, I well recollect 
how feariess he was. The manly boy foreshadowed 
.the bold and noble-minded Dr. Waddy.' 

Soon after he entered the Grove, the school, under 
the vigorous administration of the Eev. Miles 
Martindale, was recovering somewhat from the 
effects of previous mismanagement ; sufficient traces 
of which, however, were visible to the keen eyes of 
the younger Waddy. In after years, Wesley 
College reaped no little benefit from reflection 
on the errors which had been seen at Woodhouse 
Grove, and which had been indelibly impressed on a 
very retentive mind. 

During their ' Grove ' life the elder of the two 
brothers, in common with several other boys, was 
much impressed by the sudden death of the Rev. 
William Bramwell. A revival broke out in the 
school, and a goodly number were converted. Fired 
with the zeal of young converts, they burned to 
tell the good news, and obtained Mr. Martindale's 
leave to go to the next Lovefeast at Yeadon, to 
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relate their experience. The row of boys in their 
'pepper and salt.' clothes was not unobserved by 
the rest of the congregation ; and when, at a fitting 
moment, the eldest boy — Jonathan Waddy — rose 
to his feet, there was a hearty exclamation, ^ Well 
done, Grover! Hear him, YeadonersI' Encou- 
raged by this approbation, the lad began his simple 
experience by stating, like Joshua, ' As for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.' The ' Yea- 
doners ' applauded vigorously ; but the ludicrous 
side of the picture was too much for the other boys, 
and Jonathan's ^ house' completely upset their 
gravity. The juvenile householder was thirteen ! 

The rough and hearty style of Yorkshire Method- 
ism, while it was in a measure strange to yoxmg 
Waddy, was in the end beneficial to him. Though 
many of the Local Preachers who occupied the 
Grove pulpit were unlettered and uncouth, there 
was a rough native dignity about them, which, 
joined to shrewd mother-wit, exerted an irresistible 
charm. Li later life, reminiscences of some of these 
men and of their quaint expressions often fell from 
Dr. Waddy's lips, showing how he appreciated their 
sterling though uncultured worth. Those few of his 
school-fellows who still survive will not forget 

* Johnny Slater ' and his wonderful sermon on 
Hhe trumpet giving a certain sound.' After 
stating with unction that Moses put the trumpet 
to his mouth and ^ gav' a good blast,' he went on 
with a list of patriarchs and prophets, who all 

* blew well,' and, ending with the Baptist, he ex- 
claimed, 'Ay, and hairy owd John gav' a good 
blast I ' 
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Amongst influences such as these the boy grew 
and strengthened. Eemoved from his orderly and 
correct home to this Yorkshire school, he came in 
contact with men of 'grit,' who unconsciously 
moulded the character of the merry lad into some- 
thing as firm and true as it was brilliant and ver- 
satile. 

An amusing incident of his career at Woodhouse 
Grove may be added. At one of the boys' Mis- 
sionary Meetings, Mrs. Martindale, well-known to be 
addicted to the habit of taking snuff, observing 
that Samuel Waddy showqd no ambition to make 
trial of his skill on the platform, assailed him in 
her pleasant way, and would not be satisfied until 
he consented to essay his powers in a line where 
some had grievously broken down. He got on 
fluently; and, having gained the attention of his 
hearers, he began to press the duty of supporting 
the Missionary enterprise, not from a sense of 
obligation simply, but even in a spirit of sacrifice. 
' Could not this be dispensed with ? Might not that 
luxury be retrenched?' And so he went on, until 
at length, turning a roguish eye in the direction 
where the kind old governess sat, he made a highly 
effective conclusion by sarcastically asking if some 
dear old ladies might not even spare their darting 
pinch of snuff? The sally was somewhat audacious ; 
but those who had the advantage of Mrs. Martin- 
dale's maternal cares can easily imagine her relish of 
the humour, as she shook her fist in the young 
orator's face, saying, as she was wont on similar 
occasions, ^ Ah I Sammy, Sammy ! thou art as 
deep as Garrick I ' 
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But we have now to see the sprightly and ener- 
getic youth in very different circumstances. ^ In 
April, 1819/ he writes in his Diary, ^ I left school, 
and returned to my father's house in Bristol. I 
now became anxious to find an employment in 
which my love of mathematical studies and me- 
chanics might be gratified, and, in the meantime, 
was sent to Mr. Pocock's school to pursue my 
studies. No situation of the sort I wished presented 
itself. I had an advantageous offer of a legal edu- 
cation which I rejected. I made a short trial of a 
merchant's counting-house, but soon abandoned it. 
Wearied at length by misuccessful endeavours to 
obtain an employment congenial to my tastes, and 
tired of unprofitable idleness, I yielded to the soli- 
citation of my parents, and entered upon a trade 
which of all others was to me most disagreeable. 
On the 1st of January, 1820, I arrived in London to 
be apprenticed to a linendraper.' 

It is hardly possible to imagine a more distaste- 
ful occupation for a lad of brilliant talents and 
restless energy, than the one which was so injudi- 
ciously forced upon young Waddy. He always 
counted the days of his apprenticeship the most 
unhappy of his life. The work was uncongenial, his 
master unsympathising and not always scrupulous ; 
the lodgings were any thing but comfortable, the 
fare was meagre, and the temptations to vice were 
fearful. Some faint idea of the dangers of a 
London apprentice in those days may be gathered 
from Hogarth's life-like, though often revolting, 
pictures. The state of the London streets at night 
defied description, and in the days when Young 
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Men's Christian Asociations did not exist, the short 
leisure of the apprentices was often filled with evil. 
From the contamination of luxury, however, he 
was effectually preserved ; for his work was labori- 
ous, the hours were long, and the two youngest 
apprentices* had to sleep, on alternate nights, 
on the floor under the shop-counter. K, amidst 
these circumstances, his heart misgave him, it was 
only for a while; his unfailing good temper and 
buoyant spirits rose to the occasion, and his ready 
repartees and love of fun made him as popular 
among his shopmateB as he had been among his 
school-fellows. Moreover throughout life he possessed 
a certain sturdy philosophy which stood him in good 
stead in many a trial, and which even now was of 
service to him. He states, ' There was nothing 
either in my master or my place at all adapted to 
diminish my antipathy to the business ; neverthe- 
less, considering myself as unalterably fixed, I 
endeavoured to banish all my former speculations 
and resign myself to my fate ; and the novelty of 
London and the gaiety of my shopmates did cer- 
tainly reconcile me to it more fully than I had con- 
ceived possible.' 

Two serious disputes between the master and the 
apprentice soon occurred. The first arose from a 
refusal on the part of the lad to say that a material 
in the shop would wash when he knew it would not. 

A violent altercation ensued in which Mr. told 

the boy that he was depreciating his goods and 
therefore acting a dishonest part ; adding, ^ / 

* His fellow apprentice was the late Samuel Warren, the 
author of * Ten Thousand a Year.' 
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should have said it washed ; and, if I could say it, 
with my position in the Church, you could have 
done ; ' — ^a course of argument which was specious 
and therefore dangerous, but, fortunately, too 
glaringly false to injure the morals of the young 
assistant. 

» 

The second involved a still more flagrant wrong. 
His master, who sold many miscellaneous articles 
besides drapery goods, brought home a saddle, which 
had been offered to him for sale, with indisputable 
proofs that it was stolen. When the fact was known 
in the shop, Samuel Waddy refused to sell it, on 
the ground of the dishonesty of the transaction. 
Infuriated at the lad's implied rebuke, yet not dar- 
ing to make his contumacy public, the master took 
a cruel and cowardly means of punishing him. 
* You are evidently too fine a gentleman for shop- 
work,' he said ; ' you shall stay in the store and give 
out the goods.' This store was an underground 
cellar, only lighted by a single flickering oil-lamp, 
which shed an uncertain ray on the stone roof and 
floor of the damp and xmwarmed vault. A reserve 
stock of goods was here stored away ; but sometimes 
the whole day would pass, without a single applica- 
tion to the store-keeper, and no sound, no daylight^ 
no warmth, and no human face would cheer the 
young prisoner. By means of this solitary confine- 
ment, his inhuman master hoped to break the spirit 
of the conscientious youth ; but his design was frus- 
trated, and the dismal punishment turned out to be a 
perfect godsend. ^ I soon foxmd,' said the apprentice, 
^ that solitary confinement in this chill vault (where 
the uncertain light of the lamp was often more 
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terrifying from the shadows it threw, than consoling 
from any light it gave) would drive me mad ; so I 
detennined to turn the evil to good account. I 
spent all my money in buying a new suit of the 
coarsest ftistian clothes, so thick and common that 

Mr. was ashamed to see me in the shop in them, 

and therefore kept me in the cellar more closely than 
before. Having thus provided for the preservation 
of my best clothes, which would have been injured 
by the damp and dirt of my new abode, I carried 
some books on Medicine, Surgery, and Science, 
into the store ; and fixing my seat under the lamp, 
I contrived to get enough light to read my treasures. 
Thus I began my medical studies, — not, indeed, 
under the most favourable auspices, as I often 
shivered with cold in the darksome place, but still 
undisturbed by the hour together; and the means 
taken to break my spirit served rather to satisfy 
my thirst for study.' His indomitable spirit was 
leading the way to eminence as a medical man, when 
his conversion turned the current of his thoughts. 
Time did not at all improve matters ; and so 
eagerly did he long for freedom that he conimuni- 
cated his wishes to his brother Jonathan, at that 
time ^ walking the hospitals ' in London, who lent 
him the medical works referred to, which the young 
apprentice studied under circumstances which would 
have daunted most boys of fifteen. 

Forty-five years afterwards, when Dr. Waddy was 
preaching at Birmingham, he referred to this time 
in his life, and said, (in reference to the care of the 
Good Shepherd,) ^ He saw us when we first looked 
beyond the enclosure of His fold, the fold into which 
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we were introduced by baptism, the flock of which 
we were lambs even in our childhood, until we broke 
away from the restraints of Christ and His Church. 
He saw us when we first felt a desire for that 
unhallowed license which sets at nought the 
restraints of God and our godly parentage ; He 
saw the first hesitating departure from Him, or, 
perhaps, the first bold dash which we made into 
sin ; and He has followed us in every turn and 
lane of life. When we have thought ourselves 
alone, and when we have been alone, as far as 
human observation is concerned, we have not been 
alone ; the eye of God has been upon us ! ' Happily ,^ 
he was not merely preserved from gross sin ; but 
Christ, in His infinite mercy, drew near to him to 
^ save ' him, and the deepening of his religious impres- 
sions, at this juncture, completely changed the course 
of his life« 
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CHAPTER m. 

CONVERSION. — NEARLY LABOURS IN THE CHURCH. — 

CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 

The acconnt of my father's conversion is given so 
simply in his Diary, that I shall use his own words: 
— ^ In the month of November, 1822, an event oc- 
curred, which was destined to set aside this new en- 
gagement and give another direction to my pursuits. 
It pleased Almighty God to bring my mind under 
deep convictions of sin. I cannot attribute this to 
any of those immediate causes by which such im- 
pressions are produced in the majority of cases. It 
was on a Sunday afternoon, and might have arisen 
from a sermon by the Rev. Josiah Hill, to which I 
had paid great attention in the morning, or from the 
conversation of my inestimable mother, which was on 
that day peculiarly serious and impressive. I was 
not able, however, clearly to discern its connection 
with either of these causes. It was a solemn sense 
of my unfitness for heaven, communicated (to all 
appearance) immediately by the Holy Spirit. Up 
to this period, I had regarded religion with perfect 
indifference, and had been restrained from the com- 
mission of presumptuous sins, rather by the absence 
of opportunity and means, than by the want of in- 
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clination. The concern which I now felt was some- 
thing totally new and strange to me. Having 
attended the ministry of the Methodists all my life, 
I was well acquainted with the theory of the plan of 
salvation according to their views, and inmiediately 
began to act upon it by praying that God would 
grant me true repentance. That prayer was heard. 
My sins stared me in the face ; and I felt a load of 
guilt so oppressive and intolerable, that I was con- 
strained to cry aloud for mercy. For about a week I 
continued in a state of indescribable misery ; some- 
times so tempted to despair that I could scarcely 
pray at all; at other times much encouraged to hope 
that I should ultimately obtain Christian liberty and 
pearce. It was on Saturday morning, November 26th, 
1822, while wrestling with God in earnest prayer, 
that my sorrow was turned into joy, my despair 
vanished, and I was enabled to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ with the heart unto righteousness, and 
the Spirit of God bore witness with my spirit that I 
was a child of God.' Some years afterwards, in 
describing his conversion to his wife, he told how 
complete was the change from utter wretchedness to 
perfect happiness, and said that, in the new-bom 
gladness of his heart, he danced round the room for 
very joy. 

His Diary continues: — ^ A strong conviction that it 
was my duty to preach the gospel was almost im- 
mediately impressed upon my mind. Mr. Cross, also 
a young convert, invited me to accompany him to 
Guy's Hospital, to visit and pray with the sick. On 
these occasions, we read a. few verses of Scripture, 
and gave exhortations to such of the patients as 

c 2 
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were well enough to assemble round the reading- 
desk. These visits were gratefully received by the 
poor inmates, and were evidently productive of good. 
But they aroused the jealousy of the Chaplain, and 
were eventually prohibited on the ground, that the 
excitement produced in the minds of the patients by 
these exhortations was prejudicial to their recovery. 
^ Early in the year 1823, I was admitted as a 
Local Preacher, and began meeting " in band " with 
three other young men. When these meetings are 
ill-assorted they are and must be most mischievous. 
Instead of mutual consultation on one class of evils, 
only slightly varied in their respective developments, 
each one has his own peculiar care, and his joy, or his 
sorrow, with which no stranger intermeddleth ; and 
caution and suspicion usurp the place of candour and 
openness. Our band-meeting, however, was truly 
profitable. We were all about the same age and 
rank in society ; were all Local Preachers, and all 
felt persuaded that we were called of Grod to take 
upon us the work and office of the holy ministry. 
Of our number the first who entered upon his reward 
was William Pichott. He went out as a Missionary 
to the West Indies, and died in 1831. Frederick 
Hose entered the Church of England, and became 
the Rev. Charles Simeon's curate at Cambridge. 
Charles Haydon and myself entered the Wesleyan 
Ministry. Before this important event, however, 
I had much to endure. My conversion to God had 
not rendered me at all more useful to my master, 
but had, on the contrary, added conscientious objec- 
tions to the business as he conducted it, to my natural 
^ver3ion to the trade itself. My father and he at last 
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negotiated a separation ; the indentures were burnt, 
and I was shortly after bound apprentice to my 
brother as a surgeon.' 

The time spent in studying medicine was not lost ; 
for, in future years, his retentive memory, and 
his natural aptitude for surgery, made the knowledge 
thus acquired of great use. In his different Circuits, 
he treated poor people gratuitously ; and, at Wesley 
College, he frequently employed his quick but ten- 
der fingers in the sewing and bandaging of boyish 
wounds. 

It was at the time now referred to that he renewed 
his friendship with Mr. Richard Marsden Eeece, one 
of his old school-fellows at the Grove, who has 
favoured me with the following communication^ 
After recalling some of the associations of his school- 
days, he says, ' I next met Mr* Waddy in London 
in 1824, whither I had come on the expiration of 
my clerkship. I was living at Lambeth. He had 
then begun to preach, called by the great Head of 
the Church to nobler and more exalted studies and 
pursuits than those to which he had been hitherto 
accustomed ; more, also, in accordance with his sanc^ 
tified and accomplished nature^ He was, just at this 
time, pursuing temporarily the science of medicine, 
and was meeting in Mr. Beeves' class. He and I, 
with another young man, met in a private band, the 
time of meeting being early in the morning.* My 
own father had a great affection for those meetings, 
und fostered them wherever he laboured. I remem- 

* It would appear, from this commimication, that zny 
father, in his deep solicitude to cultivate persoual piety, was, 
at this time, a member of tujo private band-meetings. 
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ber one incident which shows the devout character 
of your father in his early manhood. One morning, 
after closing our religious meeting as usual, (at the 
surgery where Mr. Waddy lived in Lambeth Walk,) 
we adjourned to the river, and, taking a boat, rowed 
up to Chelsea. We had gone up to the stone steps, 
which in those days led from the gardens of Chelsea 
Hospital to the river, and, having alighted, were about 
to re-embark. Whether your father was the last to 
get in, and made a false step, or whether the boat 
was inconsiderately pushed away, I know not; but I 
remember that he fell into the water ; of course, he 
contrived to recover himself, probably without help 
from anyone ; for he was singularly agile. As soon 
as he got into the boat, he at once obeyed his first 
instinct, and devoutly thanked Grod for his preserva- 
tion, reminding us, at the same time, of the instabi- 
lity of all earthly things, and the necessity of pre- 
paring for sudden death. After his entrance upon the 
ministry I seldom met him, until his appointment to 
Sheffield, where I believe he was the agreeable, in- 
telligent, and very independent colleague of my 
father ; for how long, I know not ; but I believe the 
two worked very harmoniously together.' 

In the preceding paragraphs reference has been 
made to my father's having begun to preach while 
with his brother at Lambeth. His first attempt 
was very discouraging. According to his own con- 
fession he stuck fast. He had accompanied his 
friend Charles Haydon* to Christ Church Workhouse, 

* After these pages were written, but before they bad 
passed through the press, the Bey. Charles Haydon closed 
his honourable and blameless life on earth, and rejoined, in a 
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Southwark, on Sunday evening, October 5th, 1823, 
and preached in one of the wards from the words, 
^ Watch ye, therefore ; and pray always, that ye may 
be acconnted worthy to escape all these things that 
shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of 
man.' — Lnke xxi. 36. , His friend's memory recalls 
that the address was a good one, and that, for a 
quarter of an hour, he spoke fluently ; at the end of 
that time he abruptly stopped, and looking at his 
companion, after a momentary pause, asked, ^ What 
next?' * You had better conclude,' whispered Mr. 
Haydon. ^ I have concluded,' he answered with the 
greatest readiness. Not daunted, however, by one 
failure, he tried again, being much urged by his 
friends and by his own feelings, but receiving scant 
encouragement from his father. *You will never 
make a preacher, Sam I' said the good man, after 
hearing his son : * if you visit well and show great 
kindness and sympathy with the people, you may be 
beloved and get on pretty well ; but a preacher you 
never will be I ' This incident clearly shows that 
fathers are not always the best judges of their sons' 
powers. 

According to my father's own written account, he 
felt powerfully impelled to the work of the ministry. 
He says : * I was placed in a dilemma. I scarcely 
knew how to act ; I had a firm conviction that I was 

better world, the friend of his yonth and manhood. The 
affectionate interest which Mr. Haydon took in the compila- 
tion of this Memoir renders it a melancholy reflection, that 
his eyes will never see it ; but the testimonies of hearty and 
loving regard contained in my f ather^s letters will show 
how highly he valued the friendship of this intelligent and 
godly broiiier-Minister. 
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called of God to devote myself entirely to preaching ; 
but I had entered into an engagement with my 
brother from which he was unwilling to release me; 
telling me that I might continue with him and still 
be a Local Preacher. I yielded to him, and devoted 
myself sedulously to the study of medicine ; but still 
the conviction followed me, that it was my duty to 
give myself up to the work of the ministry. Fear- 
ing to obtrude myself unbidden into the sacred office, 
and also fearing to disobey the smnmons of the 
great Head of the Church, I carefully examined my 
own mind, attempted to analyse my feelings and 
motives, and consulted the books most likely to 
direct me, especially Mr. Wesley's Works. I found 
that, among the proofs of a Divine call to the minis- 
try, he mentions particularly firuit of our labours. 
While reasoning in my own mind as to whether I 
could lay claim to this proof, and, for lack of it, 
almost fearing that I must give up the thought of 
the ministry, my class-leader (Mr. William Eeeves, 
of Lambeth) called to tell me of one that had found 
peace with God under my last sermon at Lambeth 
ChapeL Li the state of anxiety into which my mind 
had been thrown, this communication had all the 
effect of a voice from heaven. I could not but regard 
it as an evident answer from God to the doubts by 
which I was harassed. Being thus^ at length, fully 
convinced of my duty, I offered myself formally to 
the Superintendent, the Rev. Bichard Reece. After 
the usual preliminaries, I was received by the Con- 
ference of 1825, and sent by the President in 
November of that year to Cambridge.' 
Among those whom he left behind at Lambeth 
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was Mr. John Corderoy, who has supplied a few re- 
miniscences concerning him. *My acquaintance 
with Dr. Waddy/ he relates, * commenced about the 
year 1823 or 1824, when he came to live with his 
brother Jonathan, who was then practising as a 
surgeon in Lambeth. Both he and his brother united 
themselves with several young men, chiefly belong- 
ing to the Sunday School, in a little club designed 
for mutual improvement. Among the members was 
found George Thompson, who afterwards became the 
popular lecturer for the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
subsequently M.P. for the Tower Hamlets. But little 
apparently resulted from this association. Still it is 
quite possible that it proved a means of stimulating 
Mr. Waddy to mental effort, as I well remember the 
pains he took to^ prepare himself to address a public 
meeting. During his residence with his brother, Mr. 
Waddy became a Local Preacher, and shared with 
his friend and colleague, Mr. Charles Haydon, very 
general esteem throughout the Lambeth Circuit. 
Young as he was, his piety and ability recommended 
him to the office of Class Leader, the duties of which 
he discharged with efficiency. It was evident, at this 
period, that he grew in grace, and advanced in Chris- 
tian knowledge, and on one occasion he informed me, 
that, while in private prayer, he realised a remark- 
able manifestation of the Divine favour establishing 
him in the spiritual life. 

' Mr. Waddy was ever free from conventional utter- 
ances and peculiar forms of religious speech. He 
was manly, independent, and sincere. His brother 
Jonathan appeared to me a man of superior mental 
endowments; but I have no doubt that Mr. S. D. 
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Waddy, by industry and application, in the course of 
years, not only rivalled, but excelled, his brother.' 

After the hardships of apprenticeship, and the 
agitating doubts and fears as to his call to the 
ministry, Samuel Dousland Waddy thus at last found 
his providential path, and began that long and happy 
career of usefulness which he pursued for nearly fifty 
years. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

ENTRANCE UPON THE MINISTRY. — THE CAMBRIDGE 

AND LYNN CIRCUITS. 

The first Circuit to which Mr. Waddy was sent was 
Cambridge ; where he was quickly introduced to the 
trials and hardships of a Methodist Preacher's life. 
It was a wide Circuit, with long walks and much 
labour; and the poverty of the people, combined with 
the disturbed state of the Societies, made it a difficult 
post. Fortunately the Superintendent, the Rev. 
Thomas Cocking, was a man of great kindness, sim- 
plicity, and piety ; and his tender solicitude laid his 
young colleague under life-long obligations. At Cam- 
bridge Mr. Waddy came in contact with Rabbi Crool, 
a devout and learned Jew, from whom he took les- 
sons in Hebrew, which were afterwards of great 
advantage to him in his Biblical researches. When 
fairiy launched into Circuit work, he wrote to his 
old band-mate, Mr. Haydon, as follows : — 

* Cambridge, December^ 1825. 

^ I arrived here safely, and received a pleasing wel- 
come ; but I am cast into perhaps the worst Circuit 
in the Connexion, all things considered. Last year 
there was great disturbance, which the President was 
obliged to come down to settle. The Circuit is in 
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debt at every corner, and ruined by a total want of 
discipline and order. We have to lead the classes 
where we go to preach ; and you must be aware of 
the dissipation this causes in the minds of the 
people, and how impossible it is for them to have 
confidence in twenty different leaders. This, added 
to the circumstance of the Conference taking away 
Mr. George, against his, and the people's, will, makes 
it appear rather an awkward berth ; and so it is, but 
it does not in the least affect me, for which I am 
thankftd to Almighty God. I have been speaking 
some very plain things to the people, and I hear they 
think me rather severe. Still they come to hear 
me; and I preached yesterday afternoon to the 
largest congregation we have had, since the chapel 
has been opened. I had it full again at night, al- 
though it rained, and many of our people had a long 
distance to come. Bad as we are, I hope the time has 
not yet come when they will not bear sound doc- 
trine. If it is, I hope I shall never be one to pro- 
phesy smooth things to them. 

^ THie Circuit is exceedingly laborious. I walked 
thirty-five miles the other day on the worst road I 
ever travelled, through the fens of Cambridgeshire. 
I sank up to my knees twice, and walked over the 
ancles for miles, falling down three times into the 
bargain. You will wonder to hear I felt no worse 
for my journey next day, except a little stiff. Our 
Master can not only call us into His work, but also 
give us strength for the performance of it. I bless 
God I feel and enjoy more of His love than when I 
last wrote to you ; and I hope I am growing in grace, 
and in the knowledge and love of God. This change 
in my situation and employment has given a new 
impulse to my soul, and I trust it will be of lasting 
benefit. I am exceedingly happy in my work, and 
feel that I am where God has placed me. I there- 
fore go on with confidence. 
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* Cambridge is a fine town, and the collegians, 
walking about in their caps and gowns, give it quite 
a respectable appearance. They are held under strict 
discipline, and there is less disturbance than anyone 
would imagine, from three thousand young men 
gathered together in one place of this size. They 
are exceedingly bigoted, and dare not be seen by the 
Proctors in our chapel. So, at least, they pretend. 
I think they might come if they felt disposed to do 
so. The libraries, reading rooms, &c., &c., are all ex- 
clusively for the students ; so that I possess no ad- 
vantages from my local situation, except the oppor- 
tunity of learning Hebrew, which I am doing under 
Rabbi Crool, a Professor in the University. 

* My business will call me to London in January. 
I have fixed it for about the 16th, that I may have 
the pleasure of seeing you, and being present at the 
commemoration of your birthday. I remember and 
frequently meet you at the throne of grace ; I hope 
you do not forget me there. Let us thus support 
each other's hands, and we shall not do it in vain.' 

While he entered upon his ministerial labours with 
earnestness of purpose and devout humility, he felt 
some degree of impatience with those who did not 
throw their energies into their work with equal 
vigour* During an illness which laid Mr. Cocking 
aside, a young supply was sent, who was of an 
amiable disposition, but subject to such long and 
frequent fits of depression that he often refused to 
fill his pulpit because he felt ' unworthy ' to do so. 
My father tried argument, persuasion, and exhorta- 
tion ; and, finding that they all failed, he became 
convinced that his friend was suffering from an hys- 
terical weakness which was aggravated by sympathy, 
and could only be cured by unusual and severe means. 
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Though short in stature, he was a man of great phy- 
sical strength ; and, with a sincere conviction that 
he was consulting the well-being of his young col- 
league, he told him that the next time he missed an 
appointment for the simple reason that he felt too 
depressed to preach, he should horsewhip him. To 
the imfeigned amazement of the younger man, the 
threat was fiilfilled, and the cure was immediate and 
complete. He fled straight from this novel doctor- 
ing to the chapel, and never again relapsed into such 
unavailing melancholy. Five and twenty years 
afterwards the ^ patient ' referred gratefully to this 
treatment and owned its efficacy. K, in this instance, 
my fether ruled with a strong hand, the incident 
recorded on the next page but one will show that, on 
reasonable cause being given, he was willing to make 
allowance for pardonable weakness. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that in his 
early years there was a certain dash of eccentricity 
in his character which would come to the front, 
equally in the exercise of despotic power, and in 
moments of forbearance. By the grace of God, and 
the determination of a firm will, he wholly con- 
quered this fault, and, in later life, avoided scrupu- 
lously the vagaries of a brilliant but untamed mind. 

At this early stage of his ministry, my father was 
becoming known as a preacher of sound and instruc- 
tive sermons, which were highly appreciated by large 
congregations, as distinguished by maturity and 
solidity of thought. They were the product of 
much close and laborious study, and were never 
completed hastily. One consequence of this was, 
that his sermons, being written slowly, were at first 
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few in number. He shrank with an almost fasti- 
dious horror jfrom preaching an ill-digested discourse, 
and preferred leaving his first two Circuits at the end 
of one year to vitiating his style by rapid and weak 
composition.* To the close of his life he maintained 
that a Methodist Minister's chief work was to 
preachy and therefore his own highest ambition was 
to preach well. In order to attain this object, he 
resisted the allurements of public lecturing and of 
writing for the press, and devoted his hardest study 
and his most strenuous endeavours to the perfecting 
of his pulpit-work. In his letters to his friend 
Charles Haydon, his anxiety on these points is evi- 

* The thoroaghneas with which he studied is illustrated 
by an occurrence that took place, some years later, when he 
was at She£Gleld. ^ I was walking with your father/ writes 
his younger brother, ^ to the Park Chapel, one Easter Sunday 
morning, and had asked him what the text was to be. His 
answer surprised me, as I did not think it at all a suitable 
subject for the day ; but I did not like to say so. To my 
surprise, when he got into the pulpit, he gave out Easter 
hynms, and then announced as his text, ^^ The Lord is risen 
indeed,** from which he preached the best sermon I ever 
heard on our Lord*s resurrection. He afterwards reproved 
me for not reminding him that it was Easter Sunday, saying, 
*' It had quite slipped my memory, till reminded of it by a 

remark of Mr. , in liie vestry." I repUed, " I wonder 

how you can preach as you have done this morning, with so 
little seeming preparation." He said, ^^ Ton can talk about 
what you understand, can't you ? " " Yes.** " And so can 
I,** he answered. This reply made a very deep impression 
on my mind, and has influenced me, more or less, all my life. 
Under God, I owe whatever of truth and power there may 
have been in my ministry, mainly to the impression those 
words of his made upon me. From that time I set myself 
thoroughly to understand whatever I wanted to talk about.^ 
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dent. These letters are highly characteristic ; some- 
times frolicsome almost to boyishness, but always 
showing an attempt at self-restraint, and a passion- 
ate love for his life-work, stronger even than the 
bubbling ftin which he tried to control. 

Near Cambridge, at a village called Swaff ham Fen, 
was a small chapel, the congregation assembling in 
which, never large, was entirely composed of farmers 
and their labourers. One sultry afternoon, in the 
middle of harvest, Mr. Waddy was preaching at 
this village; and, as his audience had all been em- 
ployed during the whole of the previous day and far 
into the night in getting in the crops, the heat and 
rest overcame them, till, one by one, they fell asleep. 
Their Minister, seeing the universal drowsiness, 
paused and said, ^ Is there anyone in this congrega- 
tion awake ? ' Obviously they all slumbered. His 
first inclination was to rouse them ; but, remember- 
ing their hard toil, he had pity on them, and, 
quietly descending from the pulpit, opened the 
door, and walked away, leaving the entire gathering 
fast asleep. At some little distance, he turned and 
looked; but no sign of life was visible, and he 
walked home, wondering what would be the feelings 
of the first person who awoke. 

At Cambridge, he formed the acquaintance of 

Miss E P y a lady of pious and amiable 

disposition, to whom he became ardently attached 

and ultimately engaged. As Miss P was of 

consumptive tendency, she was obviously unfit to 
share the hardships of a Methodist Preacher's life ; 
and therefore my grandfather strongly objected to 
the match. Before the close of his probation, as 
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we siall afterwards see, her health wholly failed, and 
she was removed to a better world. 

As the time drew near for Mr. Waddy to leave 
Cambridge, he wrote as follows to his friend Mr. 
Haydon : — 

^CAMBRiDaB, July, 1826. 

^My health has suffered considerably by the 
heavy labours of this poor Circuit. I preached my 
farewell sermon on Thursday night last, to a highly 
respectable congregation; and henceforth I bend 
my thoughts to Lynn, where (as I suppose you have 
heard ere this) I am stationed. I am at once pleased 
and reproved by the spirituality of your letters. K 
von live in the same strain, you live very much 
higher than I do ; I cannot say that I always live 
as holily as I did when we were band-mates. It is 
my determination to set out afresh for the kingdom 
of God; and I hope that I shall enter upon my 
new Circuit in the fulness of the blessing of the 
gospel of Christ. Dear brother, pray for me. I 
particularly feel the force of your remarks concern- 
ing dulness in study, especially just now in the 
interval between the labours of my old, and those of 
my new. Circuit. I have had much ado several 
times to make sermons fast enough to supply the 
pulpit ; but, having a small stock in hand, I hope I 
shall get more comfortably through next year. I 
feel thankfdl for the forbearance and love which the 
people have manifested, and the longsuffering of 
God toward me, during the year that is past. It is 
a solemn thing to leave a people, to be able no 
longer to rectify what may have been wrong, or sup- 
ply what has been deficient; when one's ministry 
has received the character which it must bear for 
ever, and is gone to appear before the throne of 
God, to testify either for or against us. I think our 
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system is a good one, and peculiarly fitted to keep 
the mind awake. I think also it wotdd have been 
well for you to have left ; but I dare neither censure 
nor applaud your conduct in that respect. The 
event will show ; but, at least, a change would have 
given you more time. Tell me in your next your 
mode of making sermons, and the general length of 
them.' 

Soon after his entrance upon the Lynn Circuit, 
Mr. Waddy again addressed his attached friend and 
correspondent. 

* Lynn Beois, September 25th, 1826. 
^ My very dear Friend, Companion, and Brother, 

* I received your letter in due time, and with 
great pleasure. Your practical essay about long- 
suflFering, I approve exceedingly. It displays (like 
your new seal) some bold strokes, and some beauti- 
ftd turns. I should be sorry to lose your corres- 
pondence, as I see more and more every day the 
wisdom and necessity of courting the acquaintance 
of great and good men, and of procuring all the 
counsel and advice I am able to get, in a road beset 
with dangers, and which no man ever travelled 
twice. I have often very serious views of the 
importance of this life as a season of preparation 
for another and a better. I wish I could always see 
it so, and divest it of those merely temporal con- 
tingencies which we are so apt to asssociate with it. 
I have been, in a great degree, enabled to do this, 
having, at times, felt a perfect indifference to 
all things here below ; and I am happy in being 
able to tell you more joyful things concerning my 
spiritual state; I have been quickened, and do feel 
more determined to seek God with my whole heart. 

* I like my present Circuit better than Cambridge 
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in every respect. Our chapel is nearly as large as 
that at Southwark, and would do well if it were not 
burdened with a debt of £4,500, It is filled on 
Sunday evening* We take the lead of all the Dis- 
senters, and Grod is with us. Many among us enjoy 
sanctification, and we should do well were there 
not such an unconquerable love.of money in some of 
the people. I hope my appointment here is of God. 
As it respects study, I can give you a pretty accurate 
account of my plan for the time I am in,* which is 
rather more than half. I rise at six, or a little after : 
from that time till breakfast I occupy in reading the 
Scriptures, prayer, and learning Hebrew. From 
breakfast till cfinner, I spend in sermonising; the 
afternoon, in reading and visiting, till our evening 
services; afterwards till supper, and from supper 
till bed-time, I light my torch, and explore the 
mathematical recesses of Euclid's brain, or, more 
elegantly, to exclude the idle dreams which float in 
the midnight breeze, and save myself from the 
unwelcome intrusions of the light and airy visitants 
of darkness, I store my head with syllogisms ; and, 
after having spent an hour or two in the discussion 
of lines and angles, retire to bed as rationally and 
mathematically as Archimedes himself. I meet my 
damef in the rational and Christian mode you re- 
commend, at twelve o'clock, and endeavour to 
remember all my friends at night. I make it a rule 
never to enter or leave my study without prayer, 

* This phrase, which may appear strange to some, must 
be understood as meaning in the town, instead of preaching 
in the country. My father was what was called in those 
days ^ a round Preacher : ' that is, he took a week or a fort- 
night's round of preaching, without returning home in the 
intervals. 

f At this hour my father and Miss P agreed to pray 

for each other every day. 

D 2 
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and I think it has assisted me in cultivating habitual 
devotedness. I do not write nearly so much as you 
in my sermons : six of your leaves is my longest ; 
and yet, I suppose, you make two sermons to my 
one. I have to labour very hard for them, and, I 
fear sometimes, labour in vain. I have made but 
two since I came to Lynn, — three weeks, I preach 
very short, never exceeding three quarters of an 
hour on any occasion whatever. As. to my health, 
thank Grod, I never knew it better. I lost my voice, 
however, preaching last Sunday night at Lynn, and 
have barely recovered it sufficiently to preach again 
to-night; yet I must do so. I find that, with a 
trifling alteration, the sermons that I made in 
London are as good as, or even better than, any I 
can compose now. How is it with you? do you 
improve ? We live in a knowing age : it is our 
duty to endeavour to be workmen needing not to be 
ashamed. 

* I was much displeased with myself last District 
Meeting, at hearing my little book-list read after 
some glorious ones which preceded it. The contrast 
gave me such a spur as I hope will goad me forward 
at a full gallop until next May. Let us drink in 
knowledge, as the ox drinks water. I thank you 
for your friendly inquiries after, and allusions to, 
my dame. She is not at present well ; our corres- 
pondence is regular, and wears an afiectionate, a 
serious, and a religious aspect, in order that it shall 
be no waste of time either to write or to read our 
letters ; but three years is a long time, brother. We 
have need of patience ; and it is good that a man 
should not only hope, but patiently wait. But this 
I can do in subjection to the will of God, whose 
face is now towards me, and whose comforts delight 
my soul. 1 brother, the solid and substantial 
delights of true religion I If it were to please Grod, 
I feel sometimes that I could burn in testimony of 
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His truth. If I could see sinners converted by my 
ministry, my cup would run over ; I should exclaim^ 
"Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvation." I pray for it. 
May Gfod, of His infinite mercy, grant it 1 Pray for 
me ; I do remember you. 

' I regret the unfavourable opinion you must have 
formed of me from our last interview in London. I 
never think of it but with feelings of repentance. I 
hope we shall live to bow once more together at the 
throne of grace, and meet as standard-bearers to 
the Most High, as preachers of the everlasting 
gospel, as heirs of eternal glory. I want to live as 
seeing Him who is invisible, and to have my con- 
versation in heaven. 

^ My dear brother, I cannot in conscience write 
longer letters, if I had ability, wAicA I Aave not ; so 
long as you think such as these worth your expense 
and trouble, I shall feel honoured in sending them. 
Give my love to whom you please, for I am just 
now in a blessed frame for loving all men. 

* Your most affectionate brother in the gospel of 
Christ Jesus, 

S. D. Waddy.' 

Mr. Waddy stayed in Lynn only a year, and that 
year was clouded with sorrow and heavy bereave- 
ment, while it was rendered doubly laborious by the 
long-continued illness of his Superintendent, the 
Rev. T. Eowe. The two Preachers lived in the same 
house ; and, while Mr. Howe was stUl in a critical 
state of health, his little baby-girl, Susie, a winsome 
child, who had twined herself round the younger 
man's heart, was seized with measles of an aggra- 
vated kind. Poor Mrs. Rowe, being in constant 
attendance upon her husband, was not a little cheered 
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by the hearty assurance of his colleague, that ^ he 
would nurse the baby, and she need not fear for the 
result.' He took the infant into his own room, 
made its food, gave it medicine, and watched it 
night and day, till it had fairly recovered. Forty- 
two years later, ' little Susie,' then the wife of a 
Wesleyan Minister, — ^the Rev. Dr. Lyth, — told one 
of Dr. Waddy's daughters how, under God, she 
owed her life to his patient, loving care. A few 
months earlier he had deliberately horsewhipped an 
indolent colleague for neglect of duty; now he 
nursed the baby with all the patience and tenderness 
of a woman. 

In his letters to his friend Mr. Haydon, he men- 
tions the sorrows of this year, though he was not 
accustomed to dwell much upon the darker side of 
life. Keenly sensitive in his affections, his buoyant 
spirits, and, still more, his sense of duty to others, 
kept him, when young, from a selfish indulgence in 
grief, which thus contributed to make him, in later 
life, a stay and comfort to all who sorrowed. 

TO THE KEV. C. HAYDON. 

^Lynn, Marck 15#A, 1827. 

^I have heard from H several times. I 

called at his lodgings in Cambridge at Christmas ; 
but he was in London. His epistles show, that, in 
his opinion, Methodism decreases, and Episcopacy 
increawses. I should not wonder if we live to know 
him when he is ashamed of a Methodist Preacher* 
If so, I, for one Methodist Preacher, shall be 
ashamed of him. Solicitations that I would stay 
another year have been so pressing that I have 
been obliged to comply ; that is, I have said that I 
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will labour among them if the Conference will 
appoint me. Daniel Isaac gave this answer to six 
different Circuits one year, and went to none of 
them. I do not think Piehott will ever be eminent ; 
but I think he will be usefuL Is not that the best 
eminence, though, by-the-by ? ' 

^Ltnn Regis, Mcm/ Qlst, 1827. 
' Dear Brother, 

' I received your letter with those feelings with 
which I always hail the messenger of a friendship 
which I value, and wish to perpetuate. Circum- 
stances painfdlly interesting, and not any disposition 
to treat your communication with neglect, have 
occasioned my delay in replying. Nearly a fort- 
night has been spent by the bedside of the object of 
my most ardent affection, and the basis of all my 
earthly comfort The rose upon her cheek is faded; 
and her expressions of love and regard are inter- 
rupted by the consumptive cough, which sounds like 
the echo of the strokes by which her disease is 
midermining the tottering fabria 

* Nearly a week has been spent at our District 
Meeting, preparatory to the Conference, which will 
remove me far from my dying girl ; and above a 
week has been spent in attending Missionary Meet- 
ings, at places where she was last year present, but 
which will see her face no more. What shall I say ? 

that my friend Charles were here I to moderate 
by his counsels and example a mind that is extrava- 
gant in all its feelings ; that either maddens with 
joy or despairs with woe, but lives only in extremes ; 
that either shakes with convulsive laughter, or 
chokes with the agony of grief. But, even in this, 

1 see the good hand of God. Had she been suddenly 
snatched away, it would have been a shock too 
severe ; but when she thus lingers, I have time to 
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ann myself by prayer and resolution, and to seek 
that support from on high which God is willing 
to give. I know you will sympathise with me, and 
I hope you will pray for me. 

'I have not obtained the perfect love of God, 
neither am I likely under present circumstances ; for 
I know I am not in the way for it. My convictions 
concerning it are rather those of the mind than of 
the heart, existing rather in the understanding than 
in the affections. I cannot disbelieve the doctrine, 
with my Bible in my hand ; but I have not that 
ardent, that restless, desire for it, which would lead 
me to agonise for its attainment. That we live 
below our privileges, I am well aware, and do mean 
to endeavour to live more closely to God. 

*The unconscionable debt in our Circuit makes 
everything go unpleasantly; and, all things con- 
sidered, 1 shall leave it without much regret. I hope 
God will direct me aright, and that I shall live more 
to His praise and glory than ever I did, and be 
more abundantly useful in His Church. My 
ministry has not been altogether a dead letter; but 
it might have been much more useful if I had been 
much more faithful. 

^ Southampton* is a fashionable place, but I am 
not acquainted with its character as a Circuit. I 
think I am settled for Birmingham now. 

' I write but little of my sermons, and, invariably, 
nothing for my Missionary speeches, save the heads 
of ideas at the back of my resolution on the plat- 
form ; and, although speeches of this description 
want the correctnesss and beauty of studied ones, 
yet there is a point, an emphasis, in anything 

^ This remark was called forth by the circumstance, that 
Mr. Haydon had received an invitation to labour, after the 
following Conference, in the Southampton Circuit. He was, 
however, appointed to Ipswich. 
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spoken on the spur of the moment, which abundantly 
compensates for the want of these qualities.' 

Shortly after this letter was written Miss P 



died, and Mr. Waddy, who was in his Circuit at the 
time, rode from Lynn to Cambridge to attend her 
funeral. As it took place on a Monday and he could 
not get his Sunday work supplied, he preached on 
Sunday evening and rode the greater part of the 
night through a storm of thunder, lightning, and rain. 
By an imaccountable neglect, her friends omitted to 
send him correct information as to the time of her 
interment. His disappointment was intense, on 
reaching Cambridge on the following morning, to 
meet the funeral party returning from the cemetery, 
when the last sad offices had been performed at too 
early an hour for him to be present. Too sick at 
heart to speak to any one, he turned his horse's 
head, and rode back the forty miles he had come, 
sorrowing deeply. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BIRMINGHAM CIRCUIT. 

The Binningham Circuit, to whicli Mr. Waddy 
was appointed at the Conference of 1827, was 
different in several respects from those in which 
the first two years of his probation had been spent. 
The town of Birmingham, with some adjacent places, 
then fonned but one Circuit ; and in the town itself 
there were four large chapels, while the country- 
work was comparatively light. He thus refers to 
this appointment in his Diary : — 

*At the Conference of 1827, I removed to Bir- 
mingham under the superintendency of the Rev. 
William Gilpin. For two years I resided in the 
house of this remarkable and singularly unintel- 
ligible man. He was a compound of the extremes 
of kindness and severity, a good English scholar, 
mathematician, and mechanist, a sound divine, an 
extensive and even a judicious reader, but unhappily 
wanting in taste. He was subject to fits of the 
most distressing nervousness and depression. At 
these times, his modesty and diffidence were almost 
childlike ; but, when excited, he would say and do 
things which gained him the credit of uncommon 
courage. These violent extremes terminated as 
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might have been expected : he became insane, and 
lived many years at Budleigh Salterton, incapable 
of attending to his own wants, a mere wreck of 
bodily and mental vigour.' 

In spite of the harshness of his Superintendent, 
the two years which Mr. Waddy spent at Birming- 
ham were peculiarly happy. The cloud of bereave- 
ment under which he was passing at the commence- 
mient of his residence there contributed, through 
the grace of the Holy Grhost, to his spiritual growth 
and usefulness ; and he made, while there, such an 
advance in the spiritual life that he wrote, Dec. 25, 
1827, 'Preached at Wesley and Islington. This 
has been the best Christmas-day I ever remember 
to have spent.' His feelings about his appointment 
are fully stated in his letters to Mr. Haydon : 

* Birmingham, September 19^A, 1827. 

*Dear Brother, 

'After allowing a little time for us to become some- 
what settled, Ijoyfully commence our correspondence 
for another year. I am at Birmingham, according to 
expectation. We have four good chapels in the 
town, and are building a fifth, to cost £2500. In 
two of them we have good organs ; which I like 
much, but cannot defend them, as I find they cost 
as much for tuning and playing, as would keep 
another married Preacher, who, I think, would save 
more souls, and thus more effectually serve the 
interests of the Society. Oar congregations are 
large, respectable, and liberal. They allow six 
guineas quarterage, instead of four ; and they give 
me the guinea for books, etc. We have but little 
country-work. I sleep out two nights a month, and 
my colleagues two nights in three months. 
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We preach two or three times on the Sunday, and 
once or twice in the week ; so that I consider the 
lines to have fallen to me in very pleasant places. 
We are now giving tickets, and our Society seems 
generally in a prosperous state ; in which I hope it 
will continue and increase. I find that the loss of my 
dear girl, (of which you may have heard,) and my 
visit to Sheffield,* and every circumstance connected 
with this Conference have tended to produce in me 
more spirituality of mind. I am happy in Grod, and, 
I can say, hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, with some hope and expectation of being filled. 
I preach sanctification in its plain, Methodistical 
character, and am determined to do so, till I can 
preach it from experience and example, and say, 
" Be ye followers of me." 

' I am getting on a little with my studies, and 
but a little ; I have, however, one great advantage 
in' Mr. Gilpin, with whom I live, and who is well 
acquainted with nearly the whole circle of science. 

^ The world wears a very different aspect to me 
since the death of my dear girl. I formed no ideas 
of happiness, in which she did not make a principal 
part ; but now I appear unconnected with this world, 
and to have nothing to do but to prepare for a 
heavenly rest. 

^ I keep up a correspondence with H., but am 
ashamed to say that his letters always breathe more 

• In this town his father was stationed from 1825 to 1827. 
While upon this visit his father^s melancholy prediction, 
mentioned on page 23, received a characteristic refutation 
from a plain-spoken Torkshireman. My father preached in 
one of the town chapels instead of my grandfather, and, at 
the close of the service, one of the stewards, after congratu- 
lating Mr. Waddy, sen. on the ability of his son, exclaimed : 
^Yo couldn't preach such a sermon, not if yo took your 
coat off to it I ^ 
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of the life and soul of godliness than mine : I am 
sure they have been rendered profitable to me : I 
certainly regard him as a very valuable friend.' 

*BiBMiNGHAM, MdrcA, 1828. 

' You have this advantage over me, that, when 
you change, it may be for the better, while, when I 
change, it must be for the worse. I think I am now 
in the best Circuit of the Connexion ybr the comf(yrt 
of the Preachers. We raised a subscription of about 
£120 last quarter-day to pay off our Circuit debt. 
We have a good increase this quarter both in mem- 
bers and in congregations ; and I hope some good 
is being done among us. My own soul is in peace; 
but I want the perfect love of Grod. I preach it 
constantly and strenuously, but seek it languidly. 
" Quicken Thou me, Lord : my soul cleaveth 
to the dust." My studies are, at present, confined 
to Hebrew and mathematics ; in each of which I 
have made considerable advancement. My English 
reading has been rather extensive, but my sermon- 
ising very trifling. I have not made above four 
sermons since Conference. They are, however, the 
effect of intense study and earnest ptayer; and, 
while they excel my others as literary performances, 
God has been pleased to own them by His blessing. 
I have kept up my correspondence with H., and my 
last letter was rather a trimming one. He will be 
a jewel in the Church ; but, in our Connexion, he 
would have sunk like lead.* I never considered 
him to possess any peculiar talent, but I think he 
possesses piety in an eminent degree. I wish I felt 
that anxiety for souls which you fear you have 

^ This anticipation was eventually fulfilled. Mr. H. 
became Yicar of Dunstable. 
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in excess : I think I have not prayed sufficiently 
for it.' 

The following is an extract from Mr. Waddy's 
Diary at the close of the year 1828 : — 

^December Zlst, 1828. — Read part of the Eev. 
David Stoner's Life, which has led me solemnly to 
reflect that I am called with the same calling, en- 
gaged in the same work, placed under the same re- 
sponsibility, and looking for the same reward ; but 
oh I how far from being actuated, as I ought to be, 
by the same spirit I We are commanded to be fol- 
lowers of them who " through faith and patience 
inherit the promises." Such a one was David 
Stoner ; and, by the grace of God, I will endeavour 
to imitate his excellencies. They do not appear to 
me to be attributable, in any great degree, if at all, 
to his natural disposition, but to have been the pure 
result of entire devotedness to Grod. This devoted- 
ness was not merely cultivated as a habit of the 
soul, but was embodied in a set form, or vow of con- 
secration, was written and signed with all circum- 
stances of suitable solemnity, and made the subject 
of judgment, reference, and consideration. His 
practice is justified by the example of the most 
holy men of the best times, and is, moreover, recog- 
nised and enjoined in our own annual Covenant 
Service. In humble imitation of these saints of 
God, and in obedience to the constitution of our 
Church, I would here, then, attempt this duty. I, 
Samuel Dousland Waddy, do most sincerely repent 
of my unfaithfulness and sin, and do, on this 31st 
of December, 1828, most solemnly consecrate my- 
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self, body, soul, and spirit, to the service of the 
living God ; and, in His most dreadful presence and 
that of the holy angels, do hereto deliberately and 
resolutely affix my name. 

' Samuel Dousland Waddy.' 

This solemn entry is followed by two others which 
breathe the same spirit of humble devotion : — 

^ Jamtary Ist, 1829. — ^Attended the Watchnight 
service last night, and this morning preached- at 
Bradford Street with much liberty and some faith. 
Grod, make bare Thine arm I Finished Stoner's 
Life. It has produced the most hallowed effect 
upon my own mind. By the grace of God, I here 
start afresh for the kingdom of heaven, determining, 
first, to rise earlier from bed ; secondly, to redeem 
my time; thirdly, frequently, nay, constantly, to 
remember that the vows of God are upon me ; and 
fourthly, ever to live and preach to save souls.' 

^ January Zrd. — Rose at six. Bead Wesley's 
Testament and prayed. Had a delightful sense of 
the love of God at prayer, and " beheld, without a 
cloud between, the Godhead reconciled." I have a 
clear evidence of my acceptance ; but my conscious 
unworthiness of it leads me sometimes almost to 
doubt its existence. 

* Attended our preachers' meeting and two trus- 
tee meetings. Endeavoured to keep my mind alive 
to God, and in some measure succeeded.' 

When the Rev. R. Waddy was living at West 
Bromwich, my father, then a lad of sixteen or 
seventeen, met at his house occasionally Miss 
Elizabeth Danks, the daughter of Mr. Thomas 
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Duiks, of WednesbniT, whci, on her motliar^s side, 
WIS descended fri*m the Constables of that town, a 
Methodist fianflj whi.^h had joined Mr. Wesley in 
days of danger and persecution. Some seven years 
later they met again* and, the personal beanty of 
the lady being by no means her greatest attraction, 
the intimacy resulted in their engagement. By 
the mercy of Grod, my mother is still spared to her 
children ; and it is, therefore, impossible to say all 
that is true as to the fitness of the nnion. Daring 
a dose and tender wedded life of nearly fifty years 
her gentler disposition harmonised with his strr ng 
and ardent nature, and the helpmate whom Grod 
gave him was his comfort, counsellor, and firiend. 

The following extracts fiom my Other's Diary 
will be read with interest, some of them shedding 
a dear and beantifnl light on his religions experi- 
ence, and showing his readiness to endnre toil in 
the cause of Christ : — 

^January 8iAj 1829. — ^Dined at Mr. Allen's; 
strove in vain to stem the tide of unprofitable con- 
versation ; then joined in it myself, and swam down 
the stream. The natural consequence was a dry 
and barren season in Bradford Street at night. It 
was hard work to preach with a nund so unpre- 
pared. This, by the grace of Grod, I am in future 
resolved to do, — ^leave any company where I cannot 
stay to some good purpose. It is better to sacrifice 
courtesy than conscience.' 

^ February 21 tk, — ^I awoke this morning in a pure 
and holy frame of mind : my first breath was prayer 
and praise. ! what shall I render unto Grod for 
all His goodness? While studying on Tuesday, 
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" Thou Shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart," Ac, I felt overwhelmed by the subject; and, 
after praying that Grod would enable me properly to 
preach about it, it was given me in a great measure 
to feel it. Such an overwhelming sense of the love 
of Grod I have scarcely ever before experienced.' 

^ March 15tk. — Bose at half-past six; met my 
Class ; rode to West Bromwich and preached. Bode 
to Birmingham and preached for the Sunday School 
at Wesley Chapel. Walked to Bradford Street, 
preached, met the Society, and gave tickets to two 
large Classes. I felt uncommonly weary before the 
evening service ; but, during it, found my strength 
of body and vigour of mind astonishingly renewed. 
I know not when I have preached with so much 
comfort, or when my own soul has been so much 
blessed. I found I had not ^^ gone a warfare at my 
own charges." ' 

^ March 20th. — Heard Edward Irving. He 
preached on the prophecies which he supposed to 
relate to the present time. He has lost much of 
his extravagant action since I first heard him in 
London. He still retains his beautifdl intonations 
of voice; and his preaching produces immense 
effect. He speaks fearlessly, and, I think, rather 
treasonably, of the higher powers. He is very 
visionary, and no doubt partially deranged. This 
may be both the cause and the effect of his having 
made prophecy his exclusive study.' * 

^ It is right to add, that my father's admiration for this 
gifted, bnt nnfortmiate, man was very great. Only a few 
years before his death, one of his daughters asked him if 

Mr. was not like Edward Irving ? He answered, * If 

B 
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^ April litk, — Set out for Nottingham, and had a 
most delightful ride from Stockport across the Peak 
of Derbyshire. It is the most romantic country I 
have seen. We went through Sherwood Forest, 
now nearly all under cultivation, and exhibiting no 
traces of the wildness which made it so suitable a 
retreat for the famous outlaw, Robert, Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, alias, Eobin Hood. The high road passes 
close to what is supposed to have been his hut. It 
is occupied as a public-house, and is so metamor- 
phosed as to retain little or no trace of its antiquity. 
At Nottingham I met my dear Miss Danks. I pray. 
God to realise my anticipations of happiness in our 
union, and to enable me to be duly thankful for 
such a gift.' 

^May 3rrf, 1829.— Read Henry's Method of 
Prayer. It consists almost exclusively of Scripture 
passages, quoted (as he tells us) from memory, and 
many of them incorrectly. He makes prayer to 
consist of adoration, confession, supplication, thanks- 
giving, intercession, conclusion. He further gives 
some directions for occasional prayer, etc. His three 
Discourses on daily communion with God, showing 
how to begin, how to spend, and how to close, every 
day with God, are truly excellent. The first 
especially should be frequently read by Christians. 
After all, the true method of prayer is only to be 
learned by praying. No treatise can teach ihe affec- 
tionate and filial address ; no treatise can inspire 

he were taller and more stalwart, and had a cast in his eye, 
and were handsomer and cleverer, and preached better, and 
were in every way more attractive, there might be a faint 
resemblance.' 
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the ardent love and the holy confidence which form 
the essence of prayer ; and, as the preparation of the 
heart and the answer of the tongue are from God, 
disciples should say to their Lord^ " Lord, teach us 
how to pray." ' 

^ May nth. — Returning from Wednesbury, my 
pony fell and threw me over her head. Her own knees 
were badly cut ; but I escaped unhurt. I consider 
this an additional proof of the watchful care of 
God, involving a fresh obligation to devote to 
His honour and service a life which has been one 
continued proof of His goodness and mercy.' 

^May 21 th. — I passed my examination at the Bir- 
mingham District Meeting, in company with Mr. 
Hickman. I feel more than ever attached to Meth- 
odism, and hope, while I live, to be able to promote 
this best form of Christianity in the world. I «m 
convinced that ours is a day in which all the pre- 
paration possible is necessary for our pulpit labours; 
and, therefore, by the grace of God, I have come to 
the following resolutions : — 

'(1.) To seek a more intimate acquaintance with 
the life and power of godliness, by earnest and con- 
tinued prayer. 

'(2.) To pray specially for Divine direction and 
blessing, and for that clearness of understanding 
and soundness of judgment which are necessary to 
the right performance of my duty. 

^(3.) To read a chapter in the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment, and one in the Greek New Testament, every 
day, with the best conmientaries I have, and with 
earnest prayer to the Father of lights, that He would 
open to me the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 

E 2 
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^ (4.) To devote three hours a week to reviewing 
and increasing my knowledge of ancient and modern 
history, geography, mathematics, and Latin. 

^ (5.) To take still greater pains in the composition 
of my sermons, that I may find out acceptable 
words. that the God of all grace would bless me, 
and make me a blessing ! ' 

^ May 29tL — Rose at six, to put my plan formed 
yesterday into execution, and find it to be imprac- 
ticable in its present form, and therefore substitute 
the word "portion" for "chapter" in Resolution 
3, as I see it necessary to have continual reference 
to commentaries and other works, and I am unwil- 
ling that the having a fixed quantity of work to do 
should lead me to pass over those difficulties which 
it is my aim, in this plan, to unravel. A few verses, 
careftdly translated and critically understood, will 
be of more advantage to me than as many chapters 
carelessly read over.' 

The only ' book list ' which my father preserved 
was the one he presented in 1829 to the Birmingham 
District Meeting, and which, as given below, repre- 
sents one year's reading: — 





VOLS. 


Wesley's Christian Library . 
Notes on the New Testa-ment 


. 10 
2 


Newton's Dissertations on the 




Prophecies 
Stoner's Life 


. 2 
1 


Butler's Analogy . 

Wesley's Works. 

Townley's Biblical Literature 


. 1 

3 

. 3 



Bishop Horsley's Forty-four Sermons 1 
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Prideaux's Connection . . 3 

Lowth's Isaiah (with notes) . . 1 

Clarke's Sermons ... 1 

Paley's Works .... 5 

Drew's Identity .... 1 

„ Divine Attributes . . 2 

Minutes of Conference . . 5 



41 Volumes; 

and 22 vols, more on philosophical, moral, and 
literary subjects. It may be either instructive or 
consolatory to the young Preachers of the present 
day, to know, that this list was objected to as in- 
sufficient. 

^ One of my colleagues in this Circuit,' remarks 
Mr. Waddy in his Diary, ^was the Rev. Joseph 
Fowler, a much misunderstood and much underrated 
man. He seemed to have inherited from his parents 
a desponding and irritable temperament, which he 
never entirely overcame. His first Circuit (1811- 
1813) was Kettering. At that time. Toller and 
Fuller were in the height of their popularity; and 
Fowler, flattered by their attentions, was much in 
their company, and became deej)ly imbued with their 
sentiments on ecclesiastical and civil polity. They 
were strong Dissenters, and carried their opposition 
to the Government further than it is now thought 
either necessary or proper to go. Much might be 
said in excuse for them. At that period, the press 
was shackled by a jealous and unconscientious cen- 
sorship. Men were fined and imprisoned for the 
violation of "ex post facto" laws, and for construc- 
tive treasons. The Corporation and Test Acts were 
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rigorously enforced. The Clergy were intolerant and 
persecuting ; while^ on the other hand, the doctrines 
of the French BeYolution were industriously and 
plausibly argued. 

'Under these circumstances, it was not much 
to be wondered at, that a bias should be given 
to a young and ardent mind, and that a love of 
j ustice and liberty, with a hatred of oppression, should 
have been identified with Dissent in religion and 
Whiggery in politics. At all events, these effects 
appear to have been produced on Mr. Fowler's mind, 
and to have given a tinge and character to his sub- 
sequent course, which created a jealousy (mutual 
and unfounded) between him and the distinguished 
men by whom the higher offices of the Connexion 
were held, preventing him from taking that place 
among them to which his talents and character so 
well entitled him. It was not until late in life that 
he was rightly understood and justly appreciated. 
He was already declining in health when he was 
chosen Secretary of the Conference ; and he died 
during the year in which, but for the state of his 
health, he would have been the President. He was 
a most edifying preacher, his sermons being full of 
instruction and comfort. 

' He once said to me, " You generally take your 
texts from the Epistles. I generally take mine from 
the Acts of the Apostles; " meaning that he liked 
to contemplate the Church in the days of primitive 
equality, and I more in her days of apostolical 
authority and order. He was a diligent and sym- 
pathising visitor of the sick and a strict discipli- 
narian ; a great blessing to any Circuit in which he 
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laboured. My other colleague was Thomas Stead, 
a kind, pious, gentlemanly man.' 

In the month of June of this year, Mr. Waddy 
and Mr. Joseph Batcliffe (brother of the late Sir 
John Batcliffe, of Birmiugham) set out from the 
town on horseback to ride a hundred miles in one 
day. The robust strength of the young preacher 
held out longer than his friend's. They accom- 
plished eighty-seven miles, and then abandoned the 
effort, as my father had to preach the same even- 
ing. During the service, Mr. Eatcliffe fainted; but, 
at the close of the day, Mr. Waddy was so vigorous 
that he always maintained that he could have ridden 
the other thirteen miles with pleasure. 

In the following August, he was received into full 
Connexion under the presidency of Dr. Townley. 
His ordination took place in Carver-street Chapel, 
Sheffield, which was built the year he was born, and in 
which, in later years, he laboured most successfully. 
To those acquainted with the trade and the dialect 
of the Sheffielders, the nickname of the ^converting 
furnace,' * which Carver-street Chapel bore, will con- 
vey strong significance. At the public examination 
of candidates previous to the ordination, after giving 
an account of his conversion, my father proceeded, 
most characteristically, to say : ^ I love Methodism ; 
I love her doctrines and I love her laws. Those 
laws I am quite willing to obey, and those laws I 
shall endeavour to enforce. No man is fit to govern 
who has not first learned how to obey.' Instinctively, 
one of the elder Preachers remarked with a smile, 

^ * Conyerting ^ is the technical term for malriTig iron 
into steel. 
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^That young man means to be President some 
day.' In his Diary, Mr. Waddy thus records his 
marriage: — 

^August 25th^ 1829. — ^I was married at the parish 
church, Wednesbury, to Miss Elizabeth Banks, to 
whom I had been for some time engaged. I have 
a full conviction of her piety, good temper, and 
strong sense, and have entered upon this union with 
a persuasion that it is of Grod and will be for my 
present and future welfare. After the ceremony, 
we left Wednesbury to spend the day at Lichfield. 
In going, we dropped our portmanteau on the road. 
A good woman, however, picked it up, and ran after 
us with it. Had we not recovered it, the loss would 
have cast a gloom over this otherwise happy day, as 
the portmanteau contained our money and other 
valuables.' On the 28th of August, after a wedding 
trip of two daySy the young couple went to their 
new Circuit, Gateshead, and buckled to their work. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE GATESHEAD AND NORTHAMPTON CIRCUITS. 

Mr. Waddy had now honourably passed through 
the period of his probation, and had been solemnly 
set apart to the work of the Christian ministry, 
and admitted into full connexion with the Method- 
ist Conference. He was appointed by the Confer- 
ence of 1829 to the Gateshead Circuit, as the 
colleague of the Rev. John Mann and the Rev. 
Hodgson Casson. In a letter to Mr. Haydon, 
written at the commencement of the year 1830, he 
gives an account of his position and associations. 

^Gateshead, Jarmary 2nd, 1830. 

'My dear Brother, 

* I was much surprised at your sudden disappear- 
ance from the Conference; but several of the 
brethren left the same day as yourself: in con- 
sequence of which, an edict was passed, that no one 
should leave without the permission of the Presi- 
dent. I came away myself two days after you left, 
as I had to prepare to preach anniversary sermons 
in Birmingham, previously to my final departure. I 
am glad to hear that your matrimonial expectations 
are realised. My own dear wife is all, and more 
than all, I ever anticipated. My Circuit is a good 
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and a hard one. We have one thousand three hun- 
dred and seventy-seven in Society, with ninety on 
trial, are free from debt, and have £100 in hand 
towards flimishin|f a third honse. My quarterage, 
including everything, is £6. 12^. and 20^. per week 
board ; but, as we pay 11«. a week for lodgings, 
and keep a servant, I should think you are as well 
oflF as we are. We have a good horse, and are 
out about twelve nights in six weeks. The longest 
walk is three and a half miles out, and back ; but, 
as I have no talent for walking, I generally borrow 
or hire a horse. We give tickets, or meet the 
Society, or hold Prayer-meetings, after every service 
in town or country. The Prayer-meetings have been 
set on foot by my amiable and eccentric colleague, 
Hodgson Oasson, of whom you may have heard, 
the most thorough-paced ranter in the whole Con- 
nexion, with a voice which he makes distinctly 
audible whilst two or three hundred people are 
singing with all their might. He has walked one 
hundred and twenty miles in two successive days, 
and performed other feats of prodigious strength, 
which prove him to be one of the most powerful 
men of the day. A lawyer, who lives the length 
of the street, and the thickness of a house, from 
the chapel, has threatened to indict him for a 
nuisance on account of his noisy services. There is 
so much excellence in him, that I am constrained 
to love him ; and so much good has attended his 
labours, that I dare not but co-operate with him in 
many things, while I see it my duty to set my face 
against his extravagances. We had a glorious 
time yesterday : many were powerftdly convinced, 
and five obtained liberty. Our Watchnight was 
the best I ever attended, with, perhaps, one 
exception. 

* I feel my own soul much alive to God, and am 
determined to seek sanctification more earnestly 
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than before; Our chapel will seat about seven 
hundred persons, and is crammed to overflowing ; 
there is only £900 debt on that and the two 
Preachers' houses. I imagine the whole freehold 
estate to be worth £4,500. My Circuit is politically 
and Methodistically interesting. We travel over 
part of the immense estates of the unfortunate 
young Earl of Derwentwater, who was beheaded on 
Tower Hill at the close of the Bebellion in 1707 ; 
and some of the " auld Lowland chiels whyles tell 
o' lang syne." We have a good view of the majestic 
Cheviot hills, which form the Scottish border, and 
are sung of in CAevy Chase, or properly, Cheviot 
Chase. We travel the very track which was footed 
by the Venerable Bede, the first English historian ; 
and the ruins of the house in which he lived and 
died, as well as the church in which he officiated, 
are about a mile from one of our country places. 

^Grateshead Fell is in our Circuit, the second 
Methodistical establishment in the north, the 
Orphan House of Wesley being the first. We preach 
in the chapel built by Mr. Wesley, and occupy the 
room and the pulpit hallowed by his use, and also 
by that of Dr. Coke, Pawson, Mather, Jaco, and 
other worthies ; and we have frequent opportunities 
of conversing with those who can remember and 
point out the spots where Mr. Wesley used to stand 
and preach in the open air. An intelligent old 
man told me the other day, that he heard him 
preach a sermon to children from " Hearken unto 
me, ye children," etc. ; in which there was not one 
word containing above two syllables. This was 
suiting himself to his hearers indeed. 

* I have felt something similarly to yourself, with 
regard to the last Conference, and hope I shall be 
found worthy of the trust then committed to me. 
My labours have been owned a little since I came 
hither, but only a little. I hope and expect still 
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more evident manifestations of Divine power in my 
work.' 



Of his eccentric coUeagae my father wrote in his 
Diary : — 

^ Mr. Casson was a peculiar and remarkable man, 
of strong, plain sense and devoted piety, but very 
boisterous in his manner, and guilty of occasional 
eccentricities, which were greatly exaggerated by 
those who did not admire him ; an^, while it 
was impossible fully to defend many of his acts 
and expressions, no one could know him intimately 
without perceiving that he was a man of singular 
devotedness and diligence. From very early in the 
morning, till late at night, his whole time was 
spent either in private study and devotion, or direct 
endeavours to lead sinners to Christ. He was 
possessed of a quiet humour which sometimes pro- 
duced a good effect, and which was especially 
apparent in his telling replies to his opponents. I 
have seen him startle .the careless and lounging 
worshippers at a Prayer-meeting into a more decent 
and devotional attitude, by praying for a blessing 
on " that man who is lying over the form like a wet 
sack." On one occasion he had described the 
devil as a bankrupt. The Rev. W. Naylor, meeting 
him a few days afterwards, accosted him with, 
" Well, Brother Casson, so the devil is to be sold 
up ? " " Ay," said Casson, " does he owe thee any- 
thing?" He lived in habitual devotion, and, 
apparently, in constant and vivid communion with 
the world of spirits. I was once with him on a 
Missionary tour into Weardale, which had occupied 
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US about a fortnight ; during the whole of which 
time he had seized every opportunity of doing good^ 
We had had much delightful conversation and were 
loth to part. It was our last day together, and we 
had nearly reached the point of road where we 
were to separate, — ^he to Durham and I to Grates- 
head. It was yet barely noon, and we had plenty 
of time, when he suddenly exclaimed, " Let us go 
and see Miss Harrison." " I should be very glad," 
said I. So we put the horses into a trot, and set 
out for the village of Prudhoe, about seven miles 
distant. Miss Harrison's case was peculiar. She 
was the only child of her father by his first marriage. 
He was a farmer, rough and illiterate, but had given 
his daughter a good education. On the death 
of her mother, she being in delicate health, her 
father married again, — a charwoman from the 
workhouse, a coarse, ignorant creature, with whom 
the daughter could hold little intercourse. She 
was now about twenty-three years of age, deeply 
pious, but rapidly sinking into the grave from con- 
sumption. When we reached the house, we took 
our horses to the stable, and went in. Finding no 
one about, we proceeded to the foot of the stairs 
and knocked, knowing that Miss Harrison kept her 
bed, and supposing that her step-mother was with 
her in her room. So it was, and, on hearing us 
knock, she called to us to come up into the room ; 
we found everything in exact order, but the step- 
mother in a state of great excitement. Miss Harri- 
son, however, said, very composedly, " I am glad to 
see you; I knew you were coming." The mother 
then told us, that, about an hour before, she had 
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asked her to " give her a clean cap and put the room 
in order, as Mr. Waddy and Mr. Casson were 
coining to see her." Mrs. Harrison tried to put 
her off, but she urged it, and it was done. Now 
nobody could have told her that we were coming ; 
for we did not know it ourselves, we had no thought 
of it five minutes before we formed the sudden- 
resolution, suggested to us by the fact that we were 
at the turn of road which led to Prudhoe, when we 
thought we might gratify Miss Harrison with an 
hour's conversation and prayer. As she had na 
companions in the village, and could have but little 
sympathy with her parents, she used to value very 
highly the visits of her Ministers. For my part, I 
was much astonished and awed by this event ; but 
Casson appeared to regard it as almost a matter of 
course, and told me he had met with many instances 
equally marked of this spiritual communication.' 

As my father and Mr. Casson were walking down 
the street one day, they passed a public-house from 
which issued sounds of dancing. ^ These places are 
a plague-spot,' said Mr. Casson, ^ and do vast mis- 
chief. Come in I come in ! ' He himself hurried 
in ; and his colleague, not choosing to leave him 
alone in such company, followed. ^ Enough dancing ! 
enough dancing ! let us pray I ' cried he, and, falling 
down on his knees, poured forth one of his burning 
and passionate prayers. *Now, brother Waddy, 
you pray ! ' Whilst my father prayed, Mr. Cas- 
son talked to those who, broken down under hia 
prayer, were on their knees weeping. Some had 
slunk away ; some had made a show of opposition, 
and then desisted; while some, touched possibly 
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by a memory of former and better days, were in 
the attitude of prayer. Good resulted, and one, at 
least, found peace. 

An entry in my father's Diary, dated June 27th, 
1830, records the birth of his eldest son, and illus- 
trates the deep religious feeling which chastened 
the joy called forth by this event : — ^This day our 
first child was born. He was consecrated to God 
from his birth in earnest prayer ; and, I trust, he 
will at last be found of Him in peace. One of my 
colleagues this year is Samuel Tindall; and a 
sensible, judicious, and amiable associate he is, a 
sound preacher, and a capital disciplinarian.' 

The winter-work at Gateshead was laborious and 
often pernous, as the roads were sometimes so 
covered with snow that all traces of hedges and 
way-marks disappeared, and travelling became 
extremely adventurous. During the first winter of 
this appointment, my father started on a Saturday 
morning for the ^ round,' and, after preaching that 
evening, rode to the next place. Snow fell all 
night ; and, in the morning, the farmer with whom 
he lodged positively forbade his venturing further 
in such inclement weather. He did not choose to 
give up his work so readily, and, much against the 
wishes of his host, set out. Knowing the risk he 
was running, the kind-hearted farmer sent two stal- 
wart Northumbrians with him, and the three went 
forth on horseback, with stout poles to push their 
way. After two hours' laborious work, they found 
they had only gone half a mile. At this juncture, 
the wearied horses rebelled; and, the men entreating 
Mr. Waddy to return^ he gave way, and finished the 
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day's work at the farm where he had slept the night 
before. 

It is still remembered how, in the most trivial 
matters, my father tried to accommodate himself to 
the different classes of his hearers in this Circuit. 
In those days, he had the reputation of being rather 
particular in his dress, and his scrupulous costume 
and aristocratic air formed a strong contrast to the 
plainness of Mr. Casson. Finding, however, that 
in some of the outlying villages his colleague's 
appearance was considered as a model of propriety, 
he tried to conform to it, and, whenever appointed 
to those places, used to smooth down his curly hair 
over his forehead, after the fashion of those godly 
and remarkable-looking men who figure as models 
in the Arminian Magazine. The oddity of his 
appearance caused him more amusement than 
mortification, and the good villagers expressed to 
Mr. Casson their gratification that the young Minis- 
ter's ^ top-knot ' had * come down.' 

The reputation of eccentricity in dress, and in a 
few other things, had preceded him to the north, and 
in one way had already damaged him. His father 
was invited to Newcastle ; and, as he was getting 
into years, he felt desirous to have his son as a col- 
league. This had been intimated to the stewards ; 
but the Newcastle people of that day thought their 
Circuit the first in Methodism, and declined to have 
a young man whose peculiarities, as they feared^ 
were likely to give offence. At the close of his 
second year at Grateshead, however, his fame was 
well established in the north ; and the scrupulous 
persons on the other bank of the Tyne, regretting 
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their previous refusal, begged him to come to their 
Circuit. This, however, he courteously, yet decidedly, 
decliued, since the Northampton people were willing 
to have him and his father together, and the lapse 
of time made it increasingly desirable that the 
former should have, as his associate in the ministry, 
one who would combine the fidelity of a colleague 
with the affection and assiduity of a son. 

While at Grateshead, my father made it a rule, 
to which he generally adhered through life, to 
return home from his country appointments at night. 
Most of the Preachers went out for a fortnight's 
round ; but he, often at the expense of much toil 
and fatigue, rode back every evening, in order that 
his wife might not be left solitary. This considera- 
tion was extended afterwards to smaller details. He 
rarely stayed out to supper without her, and always, 
as far as possible, contrived to take his meals in his 
own house, or, at least, in her society. 

Before leaving this Circuit, my father addressed 
the following letter to his early friend : — 

TO THE REV C. HAYDON. 

^ Gateshead, April 26tk, 1831. 
^My dear Brother, 

^ After having often intended it, and as often been 
diverted from my purpose, I sit down at last in 
good earnest to answer your letter. I rejoice that 
your expectations of happiness in wedded life have 
been realised. I assure you I am quite happy in 
my little world, with my dear wife and my ftmny 
little boy ; and I hope I shall act gratefully for the 
blessings I have received. I hope that Mrs. Hay- 
don and your little one are well. 
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* We are getting forward pretty well in our Cir- 
coit. I suppose I stay another year, unless sent to 
the back settlements, as I have to be tried at the 
District Meeting on a charge of defamation of cha- 
racter, founded upon a rather uncourteous Philippic 
on Slavery delivered at a Missionary Meeting, in 
which it was supposed by one of my father's col- 
leagues, that I alluded to a returned Missionary, the 
consequence of which is the present proceeding. 
Unless the District Meeting behave very £a.vourably 
to my side of the question, I shall remove the cause 
to Conference by appeal. This is one way of becom- 
ing popular. K the matter is not blown in your 
{)art oi the world, it would perhaps be as well to say 
ittle about it. I suppose Grindrod is to have the 
Chair: it is reported that D. Isaac has refused it. 
Valentine Ward proposes to bring in a measure next 
Conference for locating the Preachers who have tra- 
velled twenty years. The scheme is worthy of the 
hero of northern embarrassment, and willbeas tindly 
entertained as a request for leave to build twenly 
more Scotch chapels. 

^ I feel happy m my work, and hope I have not 
laboured in vain. I retain an unshaken faith in the 
doctrines of the gospel, and a sense of the Divine 
favour ; but am not conscious of having any great 
increase of religion in my own soul. I hope you 
still enjoy the blessings of the doctrine you are 
teaching, and are increasing in the knowledge and 
the love of God.' 

• 

The Chairman of the Newcastle District at this 
time was the Bev. Richard Waddy ; and in the May 
District Meeting of 1830 a very characteristic scene 
occurred. During the previous year one or more of 
the Ministers in the District had come into collision 
with the Chairman, and had shown an animosity 
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and disrespect which from any other man would 
have received a severe castigation. Eegarding the 
matter in a personal light, Mr. Waddy, senior, pre- 
ferred to keep the peace and forgive his injuries 
rather than cause any further ill-will. When the 
District Meeting arrived, therefore, he resolved to 
allow them to make their remarks without any 
recrimination. But, when the Ministers' names 
were read, the younger Waddy jumped up at the 
first name (being that of his father) and vehemently 
exclaimed, ^ / have a charge against the Chairman 
of the District ! ' The amazement of the meeting, 
including the horrified father, at hearing such words 
from a son whose filial devotion was proverbial, was 
by no means mitigated on the rush of eloquence that 
followed ; in which the indignant son accused him 
of not using sufficient severity towards his detrac- 
tors, and thereby lessening the dignity of the 
Chair. Considerable excitement prevailed; but 
he ultimately stained his object, in hearing the 
contnn«K,io J ^rsons apolo^e humbly to' his 
father. 

At the end of two years, both father and son left 
the north of England and went to Northampton. 
The son had been at Gkiteshead two years only ; and 
the opposition of the people to his removal was 
decided and pertinacious. My grandfather, however, 
wished him to be in his own Circuit ; and regarding 
it as a duty to comply, if possible, with this wish, 
my father at last resolved to leave Grateshead. 
Having pushed their entreaties to the utmost limit, 
and finding that, from a pure sense of filial duty, he 
was determined to leave a Circuit in which he was 

f2 
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himself most happy, the good people grew angry, 
and, declaring that they did not wish him to go, 
and would not further it, refused to pay his 
travelling expenses ; which, consequently, he had to 
defray ont of his own pocket -a somewhat remark- 
able way of testifying their extraordinary apprecia- 
tion of his services ! 

He thus records the removal in his Diary : — . 

^Conference, 1831. Removed to Northampton 
with my father. Here I endeavoured to establish a 
Proprietary School on the plan of those already 
established in connection with other religious com- 
munities. I went to look at land in a suitable 
situation, and published prospectuses to obtain sub- 
scribers and shareholders ; but the School met with 
no adequate encouragement and was for the present 
dropped.' 

The principal reason for abandoning the project 
was one which my father, characteristically, leaves 
unmentioned. Difficulties there were many, as 
afterwards at Sheffield, but these alone would have 
served as a stimulus, had not a worthy Methodist 
schoolmaster in the neighbourhood represented to 
him that such an institution would rob him of all 
his scholars and ruin his prospects. Pity for a 
middle-aged man with a dependent family induced 
my father to defer the execution of his plan till he 
should have removed to another sphere, where he 
would not occupy ground already taken. 

This is the first mention of the scheme which was 
afterwards, under more favourable auspices, projected 
and carried into effect at Sheffield. For many years 
the idea was being matured in Mr. Waddy's mind ; 
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but it was not until 1835 that all his plans were fully 
developed. 

A countryman near Northampton, who was by 
no means a critical hearer, told Mr. Hare, many 
years after this date, that he had one strong impres- 
sion left on his mind in relation to the younger Mr. 
Waddy ; namely, that he was a man of great self- 
possession and calmness, always at his ease amidst 
difficulties, — ^a reputation which increased as he grew 
older, until his readiness and presence of mind be- 
came almost proverbial among his fellows. 

His fertility of resource was strikingly illustrated 
by an incident which occurred in one of his earlier 
Circuits. In one of the country places there was a 
member of Society whose givings in proportion to his 
means were not large. On occasion of a meeting in 
that part of the Circuit, my father called at his house, 
as he was proceeding to the chapel. Finding that 
he was not intending to be present, he asked for a 
subscription. This was at first refused ; but, on a 
further representation of the case, the gentleman, 
to get rid of his urgency, pointed to a large basket 
of pence which two of his men were just carrying 
in, ready for payment to his work-people, and said, 
* You shall have that, if you will take it as it is.' 
There were five pounds' worth, aild it was in the 
days of the old copper coinage, when every new 
penny weighed an ounce, so that the entire weight 
would probably be about seventy pounds. The 
gentleman's mill was at. some distance from his 
house and from the chapel ; and he knew, that for 
one man to carry so great a weight three or four 
miles was almost impossible. ^ Certainly,' said Mr. 
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Waddy, * I will, if you will only let one of your men 
help me with it as fS^r as the gate.' This was agreed 
to, and the workman returned to tell his master 
that Mr. Waddy was not walking as the Ministers 
generally did, but had his horse tied at the gate ; 
and, having lifted the basket of copper on to the 
animaPs back, had started, walking beside it and 
steadying it as he went. Of course he was rather 
late at the meeting ; but the tale and the basket of 
pence were heartily cheered. 

A characteristic anecdote was related to me, a short 
time ago, by one of the parties to the transaction. 
It was well known that my father was a first-rate 
horseman, and delighted in testing his prowess with 
horses reputed to be vicious and ^ unmanageable.' A 
farmer who had lent him a hunter to ride, came to 
his door to watch him start. ^ Which is the nearest 

road to ? ' asked Mr. Waddy. * The nearest is 

across those fields and over the hills,' replied 
the man jokingly. * Without another word,' said 
the owner of the horse, * he went off across country, 
taking all the hedges, gates, and ditches in first- 
rate style, while I looked after him in amazement 
until he was out of sight. Never did I see another 
Methodist Preacher ride as he did.' 

One of his friends either was not so good an 
equestrian, or was more unfortunate, as we learn 
from his Diary : — 

^January 19M, 1833. — ^Went to visit Mr. Norton 
who had broken his arm in a fall from his horse. 
Talked to him and prayed with him as appropriately 
as I could. When I rose from my knees, he said, 
^^ In the village in which I was brought up, a man 
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by accident broke his leg, and sent for the parson 
of the parish to pray with him; who, after turning 
over the leaves of his Prayer Book, backwards and 
forwards, said at last, ^ There is no prayer for a 
broken leg ! ' but you have found a prayer for a 
broken arm 1 " This man was one of those who, with- 
out having conscious enjoyment of religion, took the 
principal part in the erection of Gold Street Chapel ; 
imd all these, before they died, obtained peace with 
God. Mr. Norton, although unable to resist the 
temptation to say a facetious thing, was neverthe- 
less under the influence of powerful religious impres- 
sions at the time of his accident.' 

When my father left Northampton, he had provi- 
sionally accepted an invitation to the Wednesbury 
Circuit, which was near his old Birmingham 
appointment and among his wife's relatives. When 
the Conference met, great anxiety was expressed 
about Sheffield, where dissatisfaction had arisen, 
and much trouble had been caused through a poli- 
tical agitation which had affected some of the 
Societies ; and, as it was thought desirable to send 
a good Preacher, of judgment, power, and tact, Mr. 
Waddy was fixed upon. The last draft of the Sta- 
tions was out; and my father and mother, feeling 
aecure of their appointment to Wednesbury, had 
sent off some of their luggage to the ^ Black Country,' 
when aU was changed by the news of his appoint- 
ment to Sheffield. The intense disappointment 
whieh this caused remained as a standing family 
warning to regard nothing as settled until the Confer- 
ence was fairly over. But this temporary frustration 
of his hopes was ultimately overruled for good. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE PRINCIPLES OF DR. WADDT, 
AND OF THE INFLUENCE UPON HIM OF THE 
CONTROVERSIES OF HIS EARLIER MINISTRT. 

[this CHAPTER HAS BEEN CONTRIBUTED BY MY ELDEST 
BROTHER, MR. 8. D. WADDY.] 

When my father went to Sheffield he was thirty 
years of age, and his character was now matured, 
and his views defined. This is, therefore, an appro- 
priate point at which to attempt some analysis of 
his opinions, and to show by what processes they 
had been formed. I believe that I give the key to 
his whole life when I say that his politics, either 
national or ecclesiastical, were these: he was a 
Wesleyan Methodist He laid down for his own 
guidance, and constantly instilled into the minds of 
his children, three fundamental principles : — 

First, That the Gospel is the only and all-suffi- 
cient means. Divinely appointed, for insuring the 
welfare of mankind. 

Secondly, That religion can be most successftdly 
cultivated in connection with some recognised branch 
of the Church of Christ. 

Thirdly, That of the different branches of that 
Church Wesleyan Methodism is, ceteris paribuSy 
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the best calculated to promote the holiness and 
happiness of man, and thus also to promote the glory 
of God. 

But although these principles were held by him 
as axioms, he never allowed them to drift him into 
bigotry. With regard to the first, the breadth of 
his opinions is shown by his efforts on behalf of 
education generally. I may instance, more par- 
ticularly, his founding of Wesley College, the earliest 
high-class public School in Methodism, his labours 
as a member of the School-board at Bristol, and the 
share which he took in the debates on education in 
the Conference and in the Connexional Committees. 
With regard to the last, the friendliness of his inter- 
course with other Christian Churches, the avoidance, 
in his speeches and sermons, of all controversial 
discussions on the points on which evangelical Chris- 
tians differ, and the unvarying and frank catholi- 
city of his words and actions, show him to have been 
wholly free from intolerance. One particular now 
adverted to is all the more remarkable, when we 
remember that to such an accomplished master of 
debate the temptation to argue on most points of 
theology was naturally very strong; and when 
accordingly we note the earnest scorn with which 
he denounced the errors of Popery or infidelity, the 
untiring and merciless vigour with which he hunted 
to the death their sophistries, and tore the mask 
from their concealed corruption and sin. 

But although he was always prepared to show the 
greatest respect to the opinions of all others who 
' held the Head,' the three principles I have men- 
tioned exercised upon himself a powerful and con- 
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stant influence. The resolt of their acceptance was 
that^ for the Bolntion of any problem, political, 
social, or religious, the one question he asked was, 
— ^What course is the best fitted honourably to ex- 
tend and perpetuate the influence of my own 
Church ? And his own life, public and private, was 
shaped on the answer to be thoughtfully given to 
this question, for in comparison with this considera- 
tion all others were insignificant. It sometimes 
happened that this course involved him in an ap- 
parent, but not real, contradiction. I remember that, 
on, one occasion, he voted at a general election for 
a strong Conservative and apronouncedBadical; and, 
when I questioned him as to the seeming inconsis- 
tency of this vote, he answered me, * I never bring 
poUtics into my reKgion, but I always try to bring 
my religion into my politics. The common and 
very unsafe cry in politics is, "Not men butmeasures." 
There is, of course, a certain amount of truth and 
reason in the cry ; but it also contains a dangerous 
error. Any man of bad character may believe sin- 
cerely in certain measures, or may falsely profess 
to approve of them ; but if he be a bad man, an 
infidel, or a Papist, I would not trust him with the 
tremendous power of making the laws, or shaping 
the policy, of a great nation. Within certain limits, 
I should rather say, "Not measures but men." 
Give me an intelligent, honest. God-fearing man, 
and although he may differ from me on some points 
of minor, or even of considerable, importance, I know 
that the great interests of the nation and of the 
Church will be safe in his hands, and I vote for him 
rather than for any blatant demagogue who will 
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rattle through a host of shibboleths in order to 
secure a seat in the Ho^se of Commons.' 

Holding these views, it will be obvious that my 
fether never could be a * party man ' in the ordinary 
sense of the term ; but the nearest approach to an 
accurate description of his political creed may be 
gathered from his own words :— 

* The theoretically perfect, and practically im- 
possible, system of government is pure democracy : 
the practically possible, and theoretically indefensi- 
ble, system is government by the few or the one. 
Both systems fail more or less ; and from the same 
cause, — ^the imperfection of unregenerate man. 
The selfishness and passion of one man, or of many 
men, in power are sure to work evil, and naturally 
tend to attempts at despotism; the despotism of 
one over the rest, of the few over the many, (which 
constantly resolves itself into that of the one who, 
amongst the few, has the most vigorous mind 
and the strongest will,) or of the many over the 
few. On the whole, I think the despotism of the 
mob is more cruel and desperate than the despotism 
of the tyrant. But the nearer you get to a con* 
verted world, the more possible and desirable be>- 
comes democracy.' 

His earliest instincts were Conservative; and, 
for a time, this tendency was strengthened by 
the national agitation caused by the Catholic 
Belief Bill, the French Revolution of 1830, the 
Befoim BUI, and other questions and events of 
stirring interest. A still stronger bias to a rigidly 
Conservative policy was furnished by the occurrence 
of various determined attacks on the Methodist 
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Churchy especially in connection with the Leeds 
organ case, the * Christian Advocate ' and Raynar 
Stephens controversy, and the Warrenite agitation. 
All these controversies, however, though intensely 
exciting for the time, had only a temporary vitality. 
But there was a conflict far more important and 
protracted. The open and brutal persecution of the 
early days of Methodism was ended; but it was 
succeeded by an intolerance, born of the jealousy 
of large numbers of the Clergy of the (so-called) 
Church of England, which was equally pernicious. 
This hostility was generally too subtle and covert 
to be openly met and baffled; but it found occa- 
sional and well-defined expression in the Colonial 
Church Union in Jamaica in 1831, in the Gedney 
case in 1841, in the publication of the Oxford 
Tracts, and in the hardly concealed attack on reli- 
gious liberty of Sir James Graham's Factory Bill. 

Instances of High Church intolerance and im- 
pertinence multiplied daily. It is true that the 
myriads of excellent men among both the clergy 
and laity of the Established Church disapproved of 
and gently disavowed them, when they were occa- 
sionally dragged into the light. But nothing was 
really done to rid the Church of its responsibility 
for these acts of its officers and representatives. 
In the overwhelming majority of casesy a paltry 
tyranny was exercised in sonie quiet village by a 
bigoted clergyman, and no redress whatever could be 
obtained ; while in those instances in which, at last, 
patience was exhausted, and, as in the Gredney 
case, the bishops were challenged, to remedy the 
wrong and punish the offender, they only expressed 
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regret, and were either unable or unwilling to 
interfere. 

It became evident that Toryism or Conservatism 
was synonymous jnth the supremacy of the Epis- 
copal Church, and that its supremacy really and 
practically meant the oppression, and, if possible, 
the extinction, of all other denominations. 

It was impossible for my father to owe any alle- 
giance to a party whose raison cTStre was largely 
the support of a system so oppressive and unjust. 
The master principle of his life was loyalty to the 
Church in which he had been born and bred, 
through whose instrumentality he had been con- 
verted to Gtod, and the vows of whose ordination he 
bore. This loyalty was irreconcilably opposed to 
consistent Conservatism, as expounded, not by the 
flimsy doctrines of amiable theorists, or the hollow 
professions of candidates seeking ^the Methodist 
vote,' but by the honest though coarse attacks of 
our avowed foes, and the virtual encouragement 
given to them by the authorities, who were either 
helpless by the fault of their system, or supine by 
the fault of themselves. When such a dilenmia 
was presented to my father, there was only one 
course possible to him. And though he consistently 
abstained from taking a prominent part in political 
struggles as such, his sympathies were entirely 
Liberal ; he was recognised, for many years, as one 
of the leaders of Liberal opinions in the Confer- 
ence and the Connexion, and the quiet influence 
of his name as weU as his vote was given to the 
Liberal candidates at Bristol in 1874. 

This is a brief but, I believe, an accurate sketch 
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of the growth and modification of my father's 
opinions. I shall try to fill up this general outline 
by a rapid review of the history of Methodism since 
1825, and of the chief political events of the period, 
and to trace the effect they had on my father's 
mind. 

My father entered the ministry at a very critical 
time in the history both of the country and of the 
Methodist Church. Dr. George Smith, in his History 
of Wesleyan Methodism, vol. iii., p. 109, has well 
traced the influence of political thought and excite- 
ment on our ecclesiastical agitations, and I cannot 
do better than adopt his words : 

^ Great alterations had taken place between 1797 
and 1827. These thirty years had produced most 
important changes in the state of civil society in the 
country, and in nothing more than in Methodism. 
Throughout the whole period the Methodist 
Preachers had been slowly but steadily approxi- 
mating toward a regular ministerial status. We 
do not mean that they were more truly Ministers 
of the gospel than formerly, but that, in the 
estimation of the Methodist people and of the 
public generally, their recognised position and 
official character, especially during the last ten 
years, had more nearly approached to that of 
the ministry among other Christian Churches.... 
This being the case, it appeared desirable that 
corresponding measures should be taken to place 
the laity in a position in which they could render 
more effectual co-operation with their Ministers. 
This was partially done by the incorporation of the 
lay element into the financial Committees. But 
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although this wise measure was doubtless regarded 
as sufficient^ at least for the purpose of the times^ 
the events which occurred showed that it failed to 
meet the want fully. And while it is possible that 
a close attention to the spiritual progress and evan- 
gelical agencies of the Societies might have left the 
mechanism of Methodist polity in some respects 
defective, it is certain that causes were in operation 
in the country calculated to test to the utmost the 
accuracy of the equipoise presumed to exist in the 
Methodist economy. 

^ Liberal principles in politics ajid commerce 
were making great progress. The narrow, exclu- 
sive system of government which had long prevailed 
was shaken. The short premiership of Canning 
introduced, or at least fostered, larger and more 
enlightened views of policy. The Corporation and 
Test Acts were on the eve of passing away from 
the Statute Book; and various other changes and 
agencies attested the progress of the national mind 
in UberaUty and intelligence. But with all this 
real advancement there was a noisy and extensive 
action which was fictitious and mischievous. Eobert 
Taylor and others paraded their free-thinking 
opinions before the public eye with blasphemous 
coarseness and wicked zeal. Wild ultra-republican 
demagogues harangued the people in our large 
cities and towns, and scattered broadcast opinions 
altogether alien from the spirit of Christianity and 
the genius of our happy constitution. This pseudo- 
Uberality not only injured the public generally, and 
especially the labouring classes, but exerted a very 
pernicious influence on Methodism. A spirit of in- 
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subordination was engendered ; the feeling of con- 
tempt for authority and for the wholesome restraints 
of law, was naturally transferred from the civil to 
the ecclesiastical sphere, and more or less infected 
some of the leaders of religious parties; and if 
this influence was not very wide in its range or 
potent in its agency, it existed as a mischievous 
element in the public mind.' 

There were already indications of the storm im- 
pending over Methodism. Perhaps the most clearly 
defined was the agitation created, or mainly sup- 
ported, by Mr. Mark Bobinson, of Beverley, and 
which pretended to aim at restoring Methodism to the 
primitive humility which he said that it had lost. The 
main alleged grievance was that the Preachers led 
the people away from the Church ; but neither in 
this nor in any of the subsequent dissensions which 
troubled our Israel was the nominal complaint the 
real cause of quarrel. The battle-cry of the insur- 
gents was different in each case, but the fundamen- 
tal catisa teterrima belli was a masked insurrection 
against the pastoral office, manifested in an attempt 
to alter the existing relations between Ministers 
and people by securing a larger infusion into the 
governing body of Methodism of the lay element. 
The real character of these movements and their 
probable range, if successful, will be more clearly 
seen as we proceed. 

For the first year or two of my father's minis- 
terial life, the conflict was threatening, but did not 
break out, or, at all events, did not assume serious 
proportions : but it will be readily understood that 
a mind so active and energetic was largely influenced 
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by the discussions which had already begun and the 
sjrmptoms already visible. He did not attend the 
Conference until 1829, when he was admitted into 
full connexion ; but, as my grandfather was Chair- 
man of a District, and held several important Con- 
nexional appointments, my father would learn from 
him the state and prospects of Methodism through- 
out the country. As he was placed on the List of 
Eeserve in 1825, his name does not appear in the 
Minutes for that year, and the first official 
reference to him is the statement in the Minutes 
of 1826, that ^Samuel Waddy' had travelled 
one year. There was much to quicken his piety 
and rouse his energy in this year. A terrible 
financial crisis had occurred in England, and wide- 
spread ruin had followed. This had necessarily a 
depressing influence on the Societies, and special 
means were adopted for promoting a revival of the 
work of God. The attention of the Conference 
was also drawn to the more careful organisation of 
our Sunday Schools. The importance of increased 
efforts to maintain and diffuse spiritual religion was 
urged on the Ministers generally ; and my father's 
letters previously given show that his own piety 
was quickened by such exhortations. The next year, 
however, was still more eventful ; for it was then 
that the Leeds organ question arose, which led ulti- 
mately to very serious results. 

The introduction of an organ into Brunswick 
Chapel, at Leeds, was but the nominal cause of the 
outbreak. The revolt had, in fact, begun in con- 
nection with the management and rule of the 
Sunday Schools there. It spread to other places 

G 
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(and notably South London) where the organ ques- 
tion had no interest at all^ and a circular formally 
proposing fundamental changes in the constitution 
of the body soon showed how insufficient and hypo- 
critical was the pretext on which the clamour was 
raised. The warfare was waged with unsparing 
vigour. The Preachers were denounced as ' tyrants,' 
^ mercenary/ * promoters of a tyranny of the worst 
and most alarming character ; ' and the expedient 
of starving them into submission was proposed and 
attempted. In fact, the same terms were used, and 
the same means adopted, as found favour, on a more 
extensive scale, in 1849 and 1850. Mr. Bunting, 
from the Presidential Chair, in 1828, (at London,) 
rightly described the outbreak as/ an insurrection 
against the pastoral office,' and the Conference itself 
passed a series of Resolutions affirming the princi- 
ples of Methodism and defining its discipline on 
the contested points. This conffict was most im- 
pressive to my father. He was just about to enter 
on the full work of the ministry, when he found 
both the office and its bearers thus rudely assailed. 
The result was just what might have been expected. 
He carefully re-considered his own position both as 
to his call and his motives, and weighed both the 
duties and prerogatives of the pastorate. From 
this survey he rose more convinced than ever that 
he was in his Divinely appointed sphere, and more 
determined than ever to be himself true and loyal 
to Methodism, and to maintain its discipline, un- 
daunted either by threats or privation. 

I have already intimated, with respect to this and 
subsequent controversies, that the nominal issue 
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between the agitators and the Conference was not 
the real one, and that the objects at which they 
aimed were unacknowledged. Amongst these ob- 
jects, one of great importance was notoriously the 
introduction of what has been variously called Lay 
Delegation, or Lay Representation, — different things, 
but involving to some extent the same principle. 
As Lay Representation has now been peaceftdly and 
happily conceded, and as my father's influence was 
distinctly thrown into the scale in its favour, it may 
be asked whether it was not his duty, and that of 
the Conference generally, to have yielded, rather 
than to have fought, in some of the earlier contests. 
There is a satisfactory threefold reply to this ques- 
tion, arising from the consideration of the time of 
the change, the mode in which it was sought, and, 
above all, the real nature of the change itself. My 
father thought, and probably most people would 
now admit, that in the excitement of the battle 
mistakes were not the monopoly of the so-called 
Reformers ; and some things were no doubt said and 
done by some of the Conference party, which, when 
the stress of the unsought and unholy warfare was 
past, they would be the first to regret. The 
Preachers were ill-used men ; but they were men. 
But, having made this admission, his judgment, to 
the last, was quite clear, that constitutional changes 
could not have been granted at the time, nor when 
sought in such a spirit, and demanded in such a tone. 
First, as to the time. He admitted cheerfully 
that Methodism is not theoretically perfect. He 
maintained that this was the necessity of our history, 
and by no means a cause for regret. If, he argued, 
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our Church had been a human invention, craftily 
conceived in the brain of some ingenious schemer, 
it would probably have had its corners rounded, 
fend its blanks filled up, more carefully. There 
would have been an obvious and sustained attempt 
at artistic harmony. Minerva would have sprung 
full-armed from the brain of Jove. There would 
have been, at least, a pretence of completeness from 
the very beginning. The result would undoubtedly 
have been disastrous failure ; and this for two rea- 
sons. The first is, that no human intelligence 
would have been so marvellously capacious and 
prescient as to have altogether avoided faults on 
some apparently insignificant, but in fact fatal, 
detail. The second is, that the success of a Church 
depends, after all, in only a secondary degree on its 
machinery ; and a human invention, however popu- 
lar and alluring for a while, would be useless in the 
end because the Spirit of God would not be in it. 
Our Church, on the contrary, is what some would 
call the creature of circumstances, which is another 
mode of saying that it is the creature of God. Its 
organisation arises, or is altered, according to the 
necessity of the time and the indications of Provi- 
dence ; and with means imperfect in the judgment 
of man it has achieved results which are the proofs 
of the Divine sanction. It follows that the mere 
&ct that a principle is theoretically sound is not a 
sufficient argument for its adoption. It may not be 
practically the right time to try it. You may do a 
thing wisely five years hence which it would be 
madness to do to-day. If you are not ready yet, 
you gain synmietry at the expense of power. 
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The second thing to be considered in these 
matters is the mode in which the change is 
attempted. If, for instance, Lay Representation had 
been sought during the last few years by indirect 
means, and in the spirit and method in which it was 
claimed in 1835 and 1849, it could not have been 
safely granted even now. In 1850 I well remem- 
ber my father saying, that the introduction of the 
laity into the Conference was merely a question of 
time, and that, in his opinion, no valid argument 
could be sustained against it. But he said that, when 
it is done, it must be done by the Conference itself 
in times of peace. Such powers must be granted 
voluntarily, not extorted by force or under colour of 
other demands. No body of Christian Ministers or 
Christian men can safely yield to threats or violence 
what they may wisely concede to principle and love. 

But the chief answer is, that in the times of agi- 
tation something was sought under the cover of 
Lay Representation totally different to that which 
has been desired in later times. The object of some, 
at all events, then was, to invade and destroy the 
ministerial status and office ; the object now has 
been, to defend and assist it, and this has been 
recognised from the very beginning of the late 
debates. 

In the Minutes of 1852, in the preamble to the 
new regulations suggested by an influential Com- 
mittee, of which my father was a member, and 
adopted by the Conference, we find these words : 
^ The Conamittee feels bound to except from such 
consideration all suggestions manifestly contravene 
ing any of the three great principles ; namely, the 
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integrity of the Pastoral Office, the inviolability of 
the Connexional principle, and the authority of Dis- 
trict Committees.' This was recognised by the 
mixed Committee on Lay Bepresentation which 
ultimately fought out the battle, and formulated the 
details for the consideration of the Conference. In 
that Committee my friend, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, 
moved, and I seconded, a resolution which, without 
a moment's debate, was carried by acclamation: 
' That this meeting feels bound to record its deli- 
berate conviction, that the changes which are now 
proposed will not impair the integrity of the Pas- 
toral Office, the inviolability of the Connexional 
principle, or the authority of the District Commit- 
tees, and to declare its adherence to, and its firm 
purpose to uphold, these essential principles of Wes- 
leyan Methodism." {Minutes, 1876, p. 197.) 

The distinction between the agitations of former 
days and the movement of late years could not be 
more sharply or accurately defined. Such a resolu- 
tion could not possibly have been accepted with 
honesty by those who took part in the former, and, 
if proposed, would have been at once understood to 
be the platform of the party of ^ Resistance ' and 
not of the party of ^ Reform.' 

To return to the year 1828. As the excitement 
aroused by the Leeds and South London dissensions 
began to subside, two other subjects assumed an 
intense and national importance. Popery and 
Slavery. The Roman Catholic Relief Bill was 
energetically pressed upon Parliament, and serious 
apprehensions were felt by many wise and good men 
as to its effect. Before this time my father had not 
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careftdly studied Popery as a political system, but 
his attention was now challenged by a resolution of 
the Committee of Privileges which was in these 
words : ^ With respect to the Bill for the Relief of 
His Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects, now before 
the House of Commons, the Committee of Privileges 
do not think it their duty to take any proceedings 
in their collective capacity, but every member of the 
Methodist Society will of course pursue such steps 
in his individual capacity, on this occasion, as he may 
think right.' Opinions were much divided on this 
difficult question. It was currently reported at the 
time that Dr. Clarke and Mr. Bunting were opposed, 
and this conflict formed, in my father's mind, an 
additional reason why the most conscientious and 
assiduous study should be given to a subject of 
such vast inherent importance. This resolution had 
a marvellous effect on his after-life. The more he 
examined the history and nature of Popery, the more 
he became interested in his inquiries, and the more 
deeply was he impressed with the terrible nature of 
that gigantic heresy. From this time he strove to 
make himself thoroughly master of the great con- 
troversy with Rome ; and the success which attended 
his efforts became one of the most characteristic 
features of his life. 

This, however, was not the only topic which 
occupied his mind during these stirring times. 
The crusade against Colonial Slavery had gradually 
strengthened, and had now assumed formidable 
proportions. It was a necessity that our West 
Indian Missionaries should be more or less involved 
in the contest. They were persecuted abroad and 
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misrepresented at home. Oar own Missionary 
Secretaries took a prominent part in the controversy, 
both by tongue and by pen ; and the Connexion was 
prepared for the Conference of 1829 to resolve: 
^ That it shall be earnestly recommended to the 
members of our Societies, throughout the kingdom 
to unite with their fellow-Christians of different 
denominations, in any petitions which may be sent 
to Parliament, having for their object the carrying 
into effect those measures to which the Legislature 
already stands pledged for the mitigation, and 
xdtimate abolition, of the state of Negro Colonial 
slavery.' 

Such were the external circumstances which had 
tended to influence my father's mind and mould 
his views during his probation. The Conference of 
1826 had systematised the Missionary deputations, 
and had also undertaken the regulation of the 
Sunday Schools. This scheme had been completed 
and adopted by the Conference of 1827. His 
loyalty had been roused, and his decision confirmed, 
by ^ civil war; ' his devotion to his own Church 
had been deepened by a grateful contrast of its 
privileges and light with the apostate Church of 
Rome ; and the healthy enthusiasm of his soul had 
been evoked and maintained by his denunciations of 
^ the detestable sum of all villanies, slavery.' His 
piety and courage, his faith and zeal, had been 
gradually and surely strengthened by the grace of 
Q-od within him, and the Providence of God in the 
Church and the world. In this frame of mind he 
went to his first Conference. The single feet that 
he was about to be ordained would have made this 
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a memorable event ; but he was also greatly im- 
presfied by the men whom he met. The candidates 
who were received into fiill connexion that year were 
of no ordinary stamp. It was a common saying in 
the Conference, in subsequent years, ' The hope 
of the Connexion is in the men of '25.' And few 
years of our history, if any, brought out so many 
men of such varied talent, and such large subsequent 
influence on the Connexion, as John Burton, Adam 
Fletcher, Robert Spence Hardy, Charles Haydon, 
William Hurt, James Loutit,Gl«orge B. Macdonald, 
John Maclean, Joseph Thorpe Milner, William H. 
Rule, Samuel Tindall, and Samuel D. Waddy. 
During the Conference the similarity of their circum- 
stances drew the young men together, and with 
many of them my father formed an intimate 
friendship which lasted through life ; while for 
others he' was led to entertain a sincere respect and 
admiration. 

But he was chiefly struck with the Conference 
itself. He recognised that he had come amongst 
great men. At no period of his ministerial career 
did he feel, or affect, that cynical superiority which 
would explain, but could not justify, a want of 
respect for other Preachers or their opinions. He 
was proud of Methodism and the Conference, and 
always so spoke in his family. Many years after- 
wards, when I was, for the first time, attending the 
Connexional Committees of Review, he left the 
platform, and came to me in the body of the chapel, 
and said, ^ Now, my boy, what do you think of your 
Church in this phase of it ? ' I expressed the plea- 
sure I had felt, and my admiration for the men to 
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the Circuit, the care of it, during the temporary 
absence of the Superintendent, devolved largely 
upon my father. His first-rate business talents were 
brought into full play, and he gained a com- 
plete mastery over the details of the Connexional 
machinery. He specially assisted his father in the 
work connected with the administration of the 
Children's Fund, and prepared himself for the 
offices which he afterwards held for thirty-six 
years as its Secretary and Treasurer. 

In 1831, for the first time, each Chairman of a 
District chose a Financial Secretary ; and, as this 
office gave its holder practically a claim to attend 
the Conference, it was naturally an object of much 
proper ambition. My grandfather did not nomi- 
nate his son ; acting, in this respect, on the same 
principle which prevented my father from using his 
influence in the Conference in favour of his son, in 
later days, and when that influence would, if exerted, 
have been paramount. Favouritism, in any form, 
was an object of special abhorrence, both to my 
grandfather and my father. 

In spite of the pressure of work which my father 
undertook at Northampton between 1831 and 1834, 
he found time to make the unavailing effort already 
described, to launch the darling project of his heart, 
the establishment of a high-class Methodist Public 
School; and his inability to excite sufficient interest 
in the scheme was probably due, in some measure, 
to the fact, that another agitation disturbed and 
diverted the minds of the Connexion. 

The new trouble, like others, was of a semi-poli- 
tical character. The turmoil of the contest for the 
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Reform Bill had excited angry passions, and had 
given rise to extreme views which bore evil fruit. 
The Rev. Joseph Raynar Stephens, whose minis- 
terial standing was the same as my father's, the 
son of an eminent and worthy Preacher, allowed 
himself to be carried away by political passion. He 
joined an organisation for the disestablishment of 
the Church, and with great indiscretion used his 
ministerial position and authority for that object so 
as to involve the Connexion in great difficulties. 
His brother was the editor of the Christian Advo- 
cate, a newspaper which, at its first appearance, had 
been a loyal exponent of Methodist principles. 
But when the Rev. J. R. Stephens was called to 
account for his acts, the Christian Advocate warmly 
espoused his cause, and the agitation speedily as- 
sumed the old form. The wildest democracy, min- 
gled with fierce counsels for the stoppage of the 
supplies, and with the most virulent personal abuse 
of the leading men in the Connexion, and espe- 
cially of Mr. Bunting, disfigured its columns, and 
great dissensions were the result. It is unnecessary 
to follow the history of this movement closely, as 
it never afflicted the Circuit or District which were 
under the mild but firm rule of my grandfather. 
But it had an important influence on my father's 
life; for, as has been previously indicated, (p. 71,) 
it was on account of the loyalty to principle, the 
firmness of character, and the mastery of Methodist 
business, for which he had already established a 
reputation, that he was unexpectedly sent to Sheffield, 
one of the places where disturbances had occurred, 
and where danger was apprehended. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

MINISTRY IK SHEFFIELD. 

Mr. Waddy's appointment to Sheffield at the 
Conference of 1834 had an important bearing on 
the whole of his future career. Not only did it 
open to him a wide sphere for the exercise of his 
talents and acquirements, but it led to the estab- 
lishment of the College with which his name will 
be associated for generations yet to come. Daring 
the six years in which he laboured in that town as 
a Circuit Minister, he acquired great influence ; and, 
after the lapse of four years, he returned to Sheffield, 
to stand at the head of the Institution which his 
energy had mainly contributed to call into existence. 
In this responsible and arduous position he spent 
eighteen of the best years of his life, diffusing an 
influence which still lives in the character of many 
who were brought under his control, and who looked 
up to him as their guide and example. 

At the time when my father was stationed in 
Sheffield, that town, with the adjacent villages, was 
divided into two Circuits, East and West. In each 
there were large Societies and capacious chapels ; 
and these, with the truly Yorkshire warmth of 
feeling which characterised the people, made these 
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Circuits most desirable spheres of labour for a 
Methodist Preacher. Amongst the Wesleyans were 
counted some of the most intelligent and wealthy 
of the town families ; and Methodism commanded 
general respect. During the first year of my father's 
appointment^ he had the inestimable advantage of 
being under the superintendency of the Rev. 
Richard Reece, a man of personal dignity, sound 
judgment, and superior intelligence ; and, indeed, 
all his associations with his ministerial brethren in 
Sheffield were pleasant and satisfactory. 

Unfortunately, during this the busiest and most 
influential portion of his career, he ceased to keep 
a Diary, — no entry occurring between the years 
1833 and 1841. Another gap, later on, between 
the years 1841 and 1855, tells a significant tale. 
Into those two long intervals was compressed the 
greater portion of his Sheffield history. In these 
earnest years, his study for the pulpit was increa- 
singly close and laborious, and his attention to 
pastoral visitation unflagging ; and so fiilly was he 
occupied both with the direct duties of his ministry, 
and with the additional labour of building Wesley 
College, and carrying on a controversy with the 
Papists, that he could spare little leisure for cor- 
respondence. Indeed, during these years of the 
* sword and trowel,' few letters were written except 
upon business. The claims of friendship were 
deemed by him secondary to those of the Church, 
and, having buckled on his armour, he could not 
lightly put it off, and come down from the great 
work that he was doing. 

At his first coming to Sheffield West, he began 
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a class of young men for Biblical instruction, 
which was largely attended, at the early hour of 
six, A.M. ! Every week a goodly number assembled, 
in the fresh brightness of the morning, to study 
the Scriptures, under the sympathetic guidance of 
the young Preacher. Some of them were artisans, 
while some were of a higher grade ; and more than 
one of this class ultimately entered the ministry, 
and went forth to preach the gospel in foreign 
lands. Though this labour of love was heartily 
performed, yet, when desired to begin his work 
still earlier and hold a prayer-meeting at five, 
A.M., he ' struck,' and declined to undertake so 
early a service. He and his excellent Superin- 
tendent were at issue on the point, and when Mr. 
Reece, after enumerating the advantages of early 
rising, concluded with, ^ Young man 1 it will lengthen 
your days I ' he promptly replied, ^ Yes, I know that; 
but it will shorten my nights I ' 

At Gateshead and Northampton, Mr. Waddy had 
rarely come into contact with the monstrous evils 
-of Popery and its struggles for ascendancy; but, 
when he went to Sheffield, he found himself face to 
face with that system, and this led to an absolute 
revulsion from it. Amongst the lower labouring 
classes there was a considerable proportion of Irish- 
men, a large portion of the town being the property 
of the Duke of Norfolk ; a Roman Catholic cathedral, 
with conventual establishments, was about to be 
built ; and, outwardly at least, Romanism was on 
the increase. So heartily did my father oppose it, 
that he was mentioned by name in the pulpit- 
harangues of the priests, and his life, on one occasion. 
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was in danger from da inforiated mob of Papists. 
When, in later years, he was at Wesley College, 
Signor Gravazzi came to the town, and some one 
said in Dr. Waddy's hearing, ^That man says 
stronger things against Popery than even the Grover- 
nor I ' ^ Yes,' he responded, ^ because he knows it 
better.' Naturally these fearless and open denun- 
ciations roused much animosity, and a newspaper 
war seemed imminent. Two or three angry letters 
were written ; but this was a mode of warfare of 
which my father never approved, and he, therefore, 
continued in his course without wasting time in 
answering his assailants in newspapers. He gave 
them the best answer by continuing his attacks with 
undiminished vigour and persistency. If they ever 
had the opinion that he could be frightened into 
silence, they soon found how erroueous such an idea 
was; since he never abated one jot for the abuse 
which was heaped on him, or the intimidation which 
was resorted to. 

In addition to the regular work of the Circuit, 
extra labour and responsibility devolved upon my 
fether, during his first year in Sheffield, from the fact 
that the Conference of 1835 was to be held in that 
town. My father lived in West Street, in the chapel- 
house close to the Conference Chapel in Carver 
Street; and, as Mr. Beece's heavy Connexional and 
official duties occupied much of his time, the respon- 
sibility of making the necessary arrangements for 
the Conference fell mainly on his colleague. The 
task caused him much anxiety and labour, especially 
as his comparative youth had prevented him from 
attending any Conference but that at which he was 

H 
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ordained ; but his energy and natural capacity for 
business gained him, both before and during the 
Conference, general approval. Mr. Reece was elected 
President of this Conference, and partly on his re- 
commendation, and partly as the result of the repu- 
tation which Mr. Waddy had achieved, the Bev. 
Richard Treffry, who succeeded to the Chairmanship 
of the District, nominated him as Financial Secre- 
tary. At this time he was unusually young for 
such an office, having just completed his thirty- 
first year, and having been only six years in ftill 
connexion. 

The history of the year 1835 was disfigured by 
another agitation in Methodism, the most melan- 
choly and widespread which had taken place up to 
that date. For reasons which must ever remain a 
mystery, Dr. Sanrael Warren, on the shallow; pre- 
text of dissatis&ction with some of the arrangements 
connected with the establishment of the Theological 
Institution at the preceding Conference, launched 
on a career which dragged Methodism into the Court 
of Chancery, severed his own connection with our 
Church, and rent it with terrible dissension. Again 
the same dreary and mischievous course was followed. 
Again the noQuaal cause of complaint was left far 
behind, personal abuse was called into play, the 
diaracters of our principal men were vilified, the 
supplies were stoj^ed, the authority of the Ministry 
challenged, and the Connexion was involved not in 
a dispute about words and ways, but in a struggle 
for existence. A Grand Central Association was 
formed by the malcontents, who frankly formulated, 
as their fundamental principle, ^^ the right of inter- 
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ference on the part of the members of the Church 
in the regulation of all its affairs." 

The expulsion of Dr. Warren at the Conference 
of 1835 brought the dispute to a crisis. He headed 
a large secession of members, and internal peace 
was restored to the Church at the sacrifice of much 
ntimerical power. The hoUowness of his own pre- 
tensions to a radical creed was shown by his speedy 
abandonment of his assogiates, and his taking orders 
in the Church of England. His followers amalga- 
mated with the Leeds secessionists, who had adopted 
the title of Protestant Methodists, and assumed the 
name of the Wesleyan Association Methodists. The 
Conference made certain constitutional changes, 
intended to remove all valid causes of complaint, 
but which, however, only afforded temporary satis- 
faction. My father frequently spoke to u^ of his 
memories of this Conference, which was to him one 
of the most interesting and important that he ever 
attended. . It was practically the first at which he 
was present as an ordained Wesleyan-Methodist 
Minister; the arrangements had been extensively 
made by him ; and his position, officially and locally, 
brought him into contact with the Ministers in a 
way, and to an extent, which no other circumstances 
could have effected. Amongst other duties of 
detail, he was one of the deliverers of letters to the 
members of the Conference, and by this means he 
became personally acquainted with every member of 
it. His house also, being close to the chapel, enabled 
him to dispense a continuous hospitality, which was 
intensely congenial to him. The importance of the 
crisis, and the gravity of many of the proceedings, 
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naturally combined to render it a peculiarly impres- 
sive occasion^ and he has more than once described 
to me the solemnity of the scene when Dr. Warren 
was formally expelled by the voice of the President. 
Mr. Eeece will still be remembered by many ; but, 
as he died twenty-eight years ago, the majority of 
the Methodists of the present day probably never 
saw or heard him. The measured tones of his rich 
though tremulous voice, the dignity of his tall and 
handsome person unbent by the weight of seventy 
years, and the patriarchal expression of his benevo- 
lent and venerable countenance, gave peculiar 
majesty to the words in which sorrow contended with 
severity, and pity mingled with justice. 

The Grand Central Association had sent delegates 
to Sheffield. Great sympathy had been shown to 
them and their cause by some members of those 
branches of the Methodist Church which had already 
separated from us. Dr. Warren was entertained by 
Mr. James Dixon, who had formerly been a mem- 
ber of our Society, but who had left us and joined 
the New Connexion, of which he was, at that time, 
the chief financial support in Sheffield. The Watchn 
man on the one side, and the Christian Advocate 
and the Watchman^ s Lantern on the other, had been 
assisted by innumerable pamphlets to excite general 
attention. Dr. Warren, after his expulsion, addressed 
public meetings in Sheffield; and the Central Asso- 
ciation held a session, the proceedings of which 
were reported in the local papers. It may be easily 
imagined, therefore, that while there was great agi- 
tation in the country generally, its intenser manifes- 
tations were to be found, ever and anon, at Sheffield. 
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But through this stonny year the young Financial 
Secretary held on his course with such firmness^ and 
yet with such discretion, that when Mr. TreflEry left 
the District at the next Conference, his successor, 
the Rev. George Marsden, continued him in his 
office. The confidence of his brethren was still 
more strongly shown at this Conference by his being 
appointed General Secretary of the Children's Fund, 
a post which he filled until the year 1849. 

The scheme for the establishment of the Wesleyan 
Proprietary Grammar School at Sheffield (afterwards 
and now known as Wesley College) was so far suc- 
cessful, that it was formally submitted to the Con- 
ference of 1836, and the approval of that body was 
conveyed in the following Resolution : — ^ The Con- 
ference has heard with great pleasure that some 
highly respected gentlemen in Sheffield have deter- 
mined to establish, in that vicinity, a Proprietary 
School, uniting the advantages of a sound classical 
and literary education with a religious and Wesleyan 
training. The Conference deeply feels the great 
value and importance of the object in view, and 
admires the spirit and zeal with which the gentle- 
men have pursued it; and, as they have been the first 
to propose a plan which, it is hoped, will be exten- 
sively beneficial to that important neighbourhood, 
and may possibly be followed in other parts of the 
Connexion, the Conference consents that they shall 
be at liberty to make an arrangement with any 
Preacher who now is, or may hereafter, by consent 
of the Conference, become, a Supernumerary, if one 
sustaining that relation to our body can be found, 
who is suitable for the office of House-Governor and 
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Chaplain to this proposed Seminary, and willing to 
undertake it.' 

It will be observed that the Conference had so 
inadequate a conception of the real importance of 
this ^ new thing/ that they were not yet prepared 
to devote to it the services of a Minister in regular 
and full work. But as time went on, and the value 
of the Institution bacame more fully recognised, 
this deficiency was supplied. And accordingly, in 
the MimUes for 1840, we find the following re- 
cord : — 

^Sheffield Proprietary School. — ^The Conference 
rescinds so much of the Minute passed in 1836 as 
restricts the permission to make an arrangement 
for the office of House-Qovernor and Chaplain to 
such a Preacher only as then was, or might there- 
after, by consent of tibe Conference, become, a Super- 
numerary.' 

At this Birmingham Conference of 1836 a step 
was taken, which it is impossible to separate entirely 
from the assaults of 1835. The Conference deter- 
mined to ordain the Preachers, in future, by imposi- 
tion of hands. This decision was both wise and 
Scriptural. It signified clearly to the world, that 
our Ministers felt it to be their right and duty to 
claim equality with those of any other branch of 
Christ's Church. And though not one man who 
voted for it believed, in the slightest degree, in 
^ apostolical succession ' or the indelibility of 
^ orders,' it was deemed right and prudent to adopt 
the ordinary and recognised ceremonial, as an indica- 
tion of the separation of approved men to the office of 
the Ministry, with its duties, responsibilities, and 
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privfleges. This step, on the part of the OonfereQce, 
combined with other causes to direct mj father's 
thoughts to the question, how far it was desirable 
to assimilate the mDdes and habits of our Church 
to those of that larger body from which Methodism 
sprang, — ^modes to which Englishmen generally at- 
tached a certain meaning and influence. The re- 
sults of these deliberations were not seen in their 
full extent at once ; but it was undoubtedly, to 
some extent, in consequence of them that he was 
led to introduce the gown, bands, and liturgy, into 
the chapel at the Sheffield School, and that he 
afterwards, as we shall find, appeared in clerical 
costume in Waltham Street Chapel at Hull. 

The Conference of 1836 was the first at which 
Missionary Deputations were formally arranged for 
the various Districts ; and my father was sent with 
the Bev. John Anderson, James Dixon, and Stephen 
Kay, to the Birmingham and Shrewsbury District. 

During this year Sheffield was greatly favoured 
in respect to the Ministers stationed there. The 
West Circuit was supplied by the Bev. Edmund 
Grindrod, Samuel D. Waddy, John Kirk, John 
Egglestone, and John H. Norton; and the East 
Circuit by the Chairman of the District (the Rev. 
George Marsden), John Maclean, George B. Mac- 
donald, Peter C. Horton, and George Maunder. 
With some of these Ministers, and especially the 
last four, my father became more closely united 
than he had been previously, and a friendship was 
begun which deepened with the lapse of time, and 
which, interrupted only by death, has already been 
renewed with some of them in the realms of light. 
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It was about this time that my father's attention 
was first drawn more pointedly to the relations be- 
tween our own Communion and the Established 
Church. A serious and sustained crusade was 
commenced against us, the leading part in which 
was taken by the then Bishop of Exeter. In one 
of his Visitation Charges, he made special reference 
to the Wesleyans, who formed so large a proportion 
of the members of his diocese, stigmatising them 
as separatists and schismatics, and challenging 
them ' to ponder well the reasons ' for their separa* 
tion, which he suggested that they would find it 
difficult to justify at 'the judgment seat of Him 
who is not the Author of confusion, but of peace.' 
This was an assault on our citadel by a new foe and 
on a different side ; and my father, amongst others, 
took the advice given to them, and ' pondered well 
his reasons ' accordingly. It so happened that, al- 
most contemporaneously, the aggressions of Popery 
became more distinct and threatening. The spec- 
tacle presented itself, therefore, of a nominally Pro- 
testant Church discouraging and insulting the real 
Protestantism of Nonconformity, and at the same 
time trying, by wild assertions of high prerogative, 
to arrogate to itself the authority, while it pro- 
claimed many of the distinctive doctrines, of the 
Popish Church. This led my father calmly to re- 
view the whole field of the controversy, and to fore- 
cast, as far as he was able, the outcome of this 
deplorable hostility of the Church to its natural 
allies, and of this vnretched alliance with its most 
dangerous foe. He became more fully convinced 
than ever that Methodism is providentially fitted 
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and called to be the chief bulwark of Protestantism, 
and that, in order to fulfil this high vocation, she 
must assume a more independent and authoritative 
position than had hitherto been assigned to her. 
For the present, however, he had one main object 
to gain, and to this he bent all his energies ; and, 
as soon as the immediate pressure caused by the 
Warrenite divisions was over, — ^when the Court of 
Chancery had formally vindicated the claims of the 
Conference, and the definite secession of the agita- 
tors had restored comparative peace to Methodism, 
— ^he devoted himself to the second great work of 
his Sheffield life, the first, indeed, in magnitude and 
importance. 

Beference has already been made to the estab- 
lishment of the Sheffield Proprietary School, and 
its recognition by the Conference. But, in tracing 
my father's history, it will be necessary to show, 
more particularly, how the project originated, and 
the successive steps by which it waa at length 
accomplished. 

The subject of education had, for some years, en- 
gaged my father's attention ; and, as we have seen, 
when he was stationed in Northampton, he made 
some efforts to establish a first-class Methodist 
School, but ultimately desisted from the attempt. 
Soon after his appointment to Sheffield he resumed 
the project. A survey of the neighbourhood, and 
an acquaintance with the people, convinced him 
that in or near this town money could be obtained, 
and an eligible site for the building secured. After 
an industrious canvass, to enable him to ascertain 
the available resources, he opened his plans folly to 
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several gentlemen of Sheffield, amongst whom were 
the late Mr. John Jones and the late Mr. Thomas 
Branson. Mi*. Henry Longden, too, deserves special 
mention; and he, I believe, of my father's most 
active coadjutors, is now the only survivor. In the 
year 1836 a meeting was held, consisting of the 
Ministers of both Circuits, and a few of the principal 
laymen. All were of opinion that the time had now 
fully come when a first-class School might be 
established with, fair prospects of success. They 
resolved themselves, therefore, into a provisional 
committee, and proceeded to issue a prospectus, 
stating the objects, importance, and necessity of the 
proposed Institution, and inviting the co-opera- 
tion of their friends throughout the Connexion. 
The principal movers in the scheme became 
collectors ; and, for some years, Mr. Waddy was 
unwearied in his journeys and efforts to obtain the 
needful funds. The sum required to defray the 
cost of land, building, etc., being considerable, it 
was determined to raise the amount by shares ; of 
which, in order that the interest in the enterprise 
might be largely diffused, no person was allowed to 
hold more than three. By this means the undue 
influence of large proprietorship was avoided, and 
the advantage of a numerous proprietary insured ; 
while, in the contingency of possible failure, the 
loss or risk to individuals would have been incon- 
siderable. 

On the 24th of October, 1836, (ground having 
been already secured,) the plans of Mr. William 
Flockton were selected in competition, the other 
necessary arrangements were made as speedily as 
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possible, and at length on Wednesday, the 29th of 
March, 1837, the foandation-dtone was laid. The 
report of the day*8 proceedings which appeared in 
the Watchman of the next week will not be without 
interest to many of those who remember their 
school-days at the College with loving gratitude* 

^ Sheffield. — ^The foundation of the Wesleyan 
Proprietary Grammar School at this place waa laid 
last Wednesday, March 2dth. In consequence of 
the unfavourable state of the weather the attend- 
ance was less numerous than it otherwise would 
have been. At about 10.30 A.M., the procession 
moved from the large room, Carver Street, in the 
following order : 

THE ABCHITBOT, MASTKR MASON, AND MASTS& 

OABP£NT£B, 
THE BSV« MESSRS. MARSDEN AMD ORESDBOD, 
THS ITINERANT PR£;ACH£RS OF THJBI TWO SH£FFI£LI> 

CIRCUITS, 

THE TR£^URSR AND TWO SSCRSTARISS,. 

THE BUILDINa COMMITTEE, 

THE OTHER PROPRIETORS, 

THE FRIENDS NOT PROPRIETORS. 

^ Preparation had been made on the ground hj the 
erection of two platforms, one for the Committee 
and officers, and the other for proprietors and 
visitors generally. 

^Immediately on the arrival of the pfocession a 
white flag was hoisted, and the cer^nony com- 
menced by the singing of a hymn given out by the 
Rev. S. D. Waddy, who afterwards prayed. The 
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Rev. George Marsden addressed the company 
in a very appropriate speech, in which he referred 
to the important aid which sanctified learning had 
ever afforded to the cause of religion, and especially 
instanced the cases of some of the inspired writers 
of the Old and New Testaments, the learning of 
our principal Reformers, Erasmus, Melancthon, 
Calvin, etc, and, in more modern times, that of the 
great Wesley, who was himself the author of five 
grammars of different languages, and numerous 
theological and philosophical works and treatises. 
After imploring the blessing of God on the Institu- 
tion and its objects, Mr. Marsden deposited, in a 
cavity prepared for its reception under the stone, a 
bottle containing the following memorial written on 
parchment : — 

^ " The foundation-stone of this, the first Wesleyan 
Methodist Proprietary Grammar School, was laid 
by the Rev. Gborgb Marsden, on "Wednesday, 
March 29th, 1837, — Treasurer, J. Jones, Esq., — 
Secretaries, Rev. Samuel D. Waddy, and Mr. 
Thomas Branspn, Solicitor; Rev. G. Marsden, 
Superintendent of the Sheffield East Circuit, — Rev. 
Edmund Grindrod, Superintendent of the Sheffield 
West Circuit. 

TRUSTEES. 

J. Jones, Sbfoffield B. Bealey, Badcliffe 

T. Branson „ J. Burton, Nottingliam 

S. Owen „ J. Oliver, Bollington 

H. LoNGDEN „ T. Bagn ALL, West Bromwich 

T. B. Holy, „ T. Farmer, London 

W. Beet „ T. Beaumont, Bradford 

W. Staley „ E. Grindrod, Liverpool" 
J. Heald, Stockport 
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^ Mr. Marsden then laid the stone in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; the 
Doxology was sung; and the meeting adjourned to 
the large room. Carver Street, to listen to the 
addresses which would have been delivered on the 
ground, but for the tempestuous state of the 
weather. 

* In the large room, the Rev. P. C. Horton com- 
menced by giving out a hymn Mr. Grindrod 

then addressed the company on the Providential 
origin, the anti-sectarian character, and the national 
and religious importance of the Methodist Societies, 
and the solicitude they had ever manifested for the 
scientific and religious education of the children of 
their people...., .The Treasurer, Mr. Jones, recapitu- 
lated some interesting facts of his own early history, 
as furnishing the reason for the deep interest which 
he had taken in this Institution, as he owed all to 
Methodism, and he owed his Methodism, under God, 
to the pious care and solicitude of a Methodist 

schoolmaster The Rev. S. D. Waddy explained 

the principles of the Institution, and pointed out 
the important particulars in which it would differ 
from Proprietary Schools placed under the manage- 
ment of promiscuous Committees, the members of 
which differ in their religious sentiments; and 
which schools, he contended, were inferior to those 

conducted by pious and talented individuals 

The Rev. J. Kirk was then called upon to pray, and 
the business of the day was concluded The com- 
pany afterwards partook of a cold collation which 

had been provided A continued and increasing 

interest is manifested in this great undertaking; 
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and, although the number of the shares is not yet 
filled up, there appears no probability of any 
remwning on hand by the time the building is 
completed.* 

The Methodist character of the school was made 
its most prominent feature. A comfortable chapel 
was included in the bnUdings ; and it was expressly 
provided that the Gk)vernor and Chaplain should be 
invariably a Wesleyan-Methodist Minister, and that 
the Conference Catechisms should be used through- 
out the school. This last requirement was a matter 
of earnest dispute during Dr. Waddy*s Grovernor- 
ship. One gentleman, who was a Roman Catholic, 
was so desirous to enter his son at Wesley College, 
that he consented for him to attend the Chapel, if 
only the learning of the Catechism might be omitted; 
and another, a Unitarian, removed his son from the 
school on similar grounds. As the Governor, how- 
ever, was inflexible, the father gave way, and the 
boy returned to imbibe, in place of Socinian teaching, 
much good sound Methodist doctrine. It was, of 
course, of the utmost importance to lay down clearly 
defined laws and regulations, and to give an un- 
changeable character to all points of vital moment. 
The diflFerent clauses of the Deed of Settlement 
were matters of long and prayerful consideration ; 
and when, after much thought, the draft of the 
Deed had been made as perfect as was then thought 
possible, it was unanimously agreed to delay putting 
it on parchment for twelve months ; during which 
time, it was, over and over again, the subject of 
deliberation and revision. 
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One incident of my father's life, while he was in 
the Carver Street Circuit, must be here mentioned. 
While he took a lively interest in public affairs, 
he usually abstained from using his vote at contested 
elections. But there were circumstances connected 
with the candidature of Mr. Thornley for the repre- 
sentation of Sheffield, in 1837, which seemed to him 
to justify a departure from his usual course, and 
even to require him to come forward openly to advo- 
cate his claims. A crowded meeting was held in 
the Music Hall, at which my father made a long and 
thoughtful speech, which will be found in the Ap- 
pendix. * This speech is well deserving of attention, 
as showing the principles by which his conduct was 
regulated, and the power which characterised his 
public addresses. Mr. Thomley's candidature was 
unsuccessful, and he was beaten by a large majority* 

My father never afterwards took any direct and 
prominent part in an election contest. The only 
other occasions on which he at all interfered with 
political matters were at Bath, when in concert with 
Lord Duncan he opposed Sir James Graham's 
Factory Education Bill, which was supported by Mr. 
Roebuck; and again in 1849 at Sheffield, when he 
was once more brought into conflict with Mr. Roe- 
buck, who was seeking the seat for the first time. 

But in the midst of his anxious, but successful, 
labours, more particularly in connection with the 
founding of the Sheffield School, his term of minis- 
try in Sheffield West expired, and at the Confer- 
ence of 1837 he was transferred to the Sheffield 

^ See Appendix, L 
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East Circuit. His colleagues were the Bev. G. 
Marsden, G. B. Macdonald, and George Maunder. 
The Preachers in Sheffield West were Dr. Dixon, 
Timothy 0. Ingle, James Loutit, and Henry Bichard- 
son. He was again appointed Financial Secretary, 
was elected a member of the General Book Com- 
mittee, (his first appointment, I believe, to a Con- 
nexional Committee,) and was placed on the 
deputation to the Halifax and Bradford District. 

His Ministry in the Sheffield East Circuit was as 
popular and powerful as it had been in the West 
Circuit. There was something in his unvarying 
cheerftdness and bright originality which proved 
very attractive to the young; and they loved to 
listen to his teaching. Soon after his entrance upon 
the Circuit, he received the following letter, bearing 
between twenty and thirty signatures, written in 
the painstaking style of juvenile penmen : — 

'Sheffield, East Circuit. 
'Very dear Sir, 

' We, the undersigned young people of the Nor- 
folk Street congregation, would feel ourselves 
greatly obliged if you would be so kind as to 
preach to U3 from some subject which you think 
would be likely to benefit and instruct us. And 
your petitioners will ever pray, etc. 

' Signed — 

' B. J. Eaworth,' 

eDCa, 61/C., 6uC. 

It needs scarcely be added, that the sermon 
asked for was preached. But, while my father thus 
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undertook to minister to the babes in Christ, he 
also ventured on the more difficult task of correct- 
ing the elders, by delivering some lectures in Bruns- 
wick Chapel, on the * Dangers and Duties of Chris- 
tians, in relation to the State, and to their own 
Families.' 

The record of his special work between the 
Conference of 1837 and that of 1838 may be com- 
prised in the words, ^ The School.' As the experi- 
ment was a new one, and on an ambitious scale, 
it needed the most constant and thoughtM atten- 
tion. He had, however, special reasons for anxiety 
which affected him at this time, and also at a later 
period, when he assumed the Grovernorship. On 
the one hand, so many of the shareholders had em- 
barked in the undertaking on his recommendation, 
and out of personal friendship, and on the other, 
so much discouragement had been thrown upon the 
project by timorous or narrow-minded persons, that 
he was resolutely determined to spare no labour, 
and to neglect no proper means for justifying the 
confidence of his friends, and felsifying the melan- 
choly forebodings of the prophets of evil. For this 
whole year, therefore, he worked almost day and 
night at this one object, whenever he could spare 
the time from his regular and necessary ministerial 
duties. It had been intended to have the School 
ready for opening by the middle or end of July, 
1838; and by unwearied exertions it was actually 
opened on the 8th of August, sixteen months and 
ten days from the day when the foundation-stone 
was laid. The building was not then quite com- 
plete, — ^the chapel at one end and the corresponding 

I 
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wing being unfinished ; but to have done so much 
and so well in so short a time evinced great energy 
and unremitting attention. The services of my 
father as the originator and Secretary of the under- 
taking were briefly acknowledged, in well-chosen 
words, by Dr. Dixon in his opening Address : — 
* The difficulties attendant on the undertaking would 
have repelled ordinary men ; and he doubted 
whether he could himself ever have summoned 
resolution sufficient to engage in such a project. 
But suspicion vanished when it was recollected who 
occupied the post of Secretary, — a gentleman little 
of stature, but great in mind, firm of purpose, and 
indefatigable in industry, qualities essential to the 
success of any great enterprise.' The names of one 
hundred and sixty-one boys were at once enrolled 
in the books ; and the first pupil who entered the 
School was Mr. Waddy's eldest son.* 

At the Conference of 1838 the Rev. John S. Stamp 
and John Henley became my father's colleagues, 
and he was appointed to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Missionary deputation, in association with the Rev. 
Francis A. West and W. B. Stephenson. In accord- 
ance with the Minute of 1836, the Directors of the 
Proprietary School appointed the Rev. John Mac- 
lean to be its Governor and Chaplain. This gentle- 
man had entered the ministry in the same year as 
my father, and had commenced his work in Shef- 

^ My father had a walking-stick surmounted by a head, 
which he usually carried ; and, when rallied one day on 
using that old stick, which was disfigured by the loss of an 
eye, he promptly answered, * It is a standing advertisement 
for the College ; " Wanted, a pupil I " ' 
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field in the year 1831 ; and, from the very first 
renewal of their acquaintance, a warm and sincere 
friendship sprang up between them. He was a 
man of noble presence and of noble heart. A 
gifted and devoted Minister, his earnest and almost 
passionate temperament rendered it difficult, if not 
impossible, for him to restrain himself within the due 
limits of his physical powers. He was a Eevivalist 
of the very best type, and in the fervour of his love 
for souls he forgot his own bodily requirements, 
till his splendid frame gave way, and he became a 
Supernumerary in the Sheffield West Circuit in 
1837. His appointment as Governor of the School 
was not made by the Conference or recognised in 
the Minutes. He did not at first reside in the 
College, nor was he at all concerned in the corre- 
spondence or the general management of its afiairs. 
In fact, the unsatisfactory state of his health 
would have precluded him from doing so, even if it 
had been desirable on other accounts. The result, 
however, was, that the opening of the College 
increased, instead of diminishing, Mr. Waddy's 
responsibility and toil. The work afterwards and 
properly devolved upon the Governor was then 
done very largely by him ; and he ungrudgingly 
devoted all his talents and powers to its fulfilment. 
This, however, was not the only special duty which 
he fulfilled during the year following the Confer- 
ence of 1838. On the 7th of November, he attended 
the great Centenary Meeting at Oldham Street 
Chapel, in Manchester. He there spoke, and contri- 
buted his subscription for himself and wife, and each 
of the children^by name, who then formed his family. 

I2 
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On Friday, December 14th, he took part in the 
aggregate Meetings of the Sheffield and Notting- 
ham and Derby Districts, which was held in Carver 
Street Chapel, at Sheffield, the President being in 
the Chair. A large number of the boys from the 
School attended the Meeting: special references 
were frequently made to them ; the Head Master 
•and Second Master were amongst the speakers ; 
and Mr. Waddy greatly rejoiced at this obvious 
proof that his work was a practical success, and 
that a School distinctly Methodist, and where boys 
were trained in intimate connection with his Church, 
was in active operation. 

The Conference of 1839 re-appointed him to 
Sheffield East, and he retained his office of Secre- 
tary to the Proprietary School. He was selected 
for the Missionary Deputation to Oxford with the 
Eev. J. P. Haswell as his colleague. His visit to 
the city of Oxford enabled him to make inquiries, 
which, added to the knowledge of Cambridge he 
had gained during his residence there in 1825 and 
1826, greatly influenced him with respect to the 
affiliation of the Proprietary School to the Univer- 
sity of London a few years later. 

Immediately after the Conference of 1839, the 
Clergy of the Established Church and the Wesleyan 
Ministers in Sheffield resolved on taking steps to 
attract public attention, in that town, more decisively 
to the true nature and tactics of Popery. ^The 
Sheffield Reformation and Protestant Association ' 
was formed. Lord Wharncliffe became its Presi- 
dent. The Clergy and Wesleyan Ministers, and 
the leading laymen of Sheffield belonging to both 
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denominations, formed the Conmiittee. A series of 
Pablic Meetings and Lectures was arranged, and the 
first general Pablic Meeting was held in the Music 
Hall, on Wednesday, November 13th, 1839. The 
Bev. Robert M^Ghee and the Rev. Hugh M^Neile 
attended as a Deputation. The meeting was of a 
most enthusiastic character, and the speeches of 
those gentlemen were reported, printed, and scat- 
tered broadcast through the country. The influence 
of these speeches and of the meeting was immense, 
not only in SheflSield but elsewhere ; but it was de- 
termined to follow this up by a sustained exhibition 
of Protestant truth. The Preachers in the Shef-^ 
field Circuits at that time were singularly fitted to 
undertake such a duty; and they engaged to give 
two lectures each on subjects carefully chosen and 
allotted to them by the Conmiittee. The series was 
begun by a lecture on ^ The present Position and 
Aspect of Popery, and the Duty of exposing the 
Errors of Papal Rome,' This was delivered on the 
12th of December, at Carver Street Chapel, by the 
Rev. James Dixon ; and he was followed, in due 
course, by the Rev. J. S. Stamp, John Maclean, 
Benjamin Clough, William Hurt, Joseph Roberts, 
John Henley, John Burton, and my father. The 
course was concluded on the 6th of July, 1840. 
My father's first lecture was delivered at Carver 
Street on the 13th of January, 1840, on the * Ten- 
dency of Popery to produce Ignorance, IrreligioUj 
and Infidelity,' and his second at the same place^ 
on the 20th of April, on ' The Character of Popery 
illustrated from Bistory.'* His previous studies 

^ This Lecture is' given in extenso in the Appendix, XL 
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had prepared him thoroughly for this work, and he 
threw himself into it with the greatest earnestness. 
Special attention was attracted to the latter of these 
lectures from the extent of its research and the 
completeness of its argument ; and he was invited 
to repeat it in other towns, which he did with ex- 
cellent results. One of the personal advantages 
which accrued to my father was, that he was 
brought into closer connection with that marvellous 
jnan, Dr. Dixon, who, both as Secretary to the 
Committee, and as one of the Lecturers, contributed 
greatly to the success of the movement. The result 
was, that a warm and lifelong friendship sprang up 
between them, founded upon mutual confidence and 
respect. 

In the anticipation of my father's removal from 
Sheffield, the Proprietors of the School, at their 
Annual Meeting in June, 1840, thought it due to 
him to place on record their estimate of the value 
of his services, and to offer to him some practical 
acknowledgment. They accordingly passed the two 
following Resolutions: — 

^ 1. That this Meeting feels itself called upon to 
.express its high sense of the value of the services of 
the Rev. S. D. Waddy in some suitable manner, 
and therefore resolves that an offer be respect- 
fully made to Mr. Waddy to afford gratuitous 
board and education to his son Samuel, during the 
remainder of the time he may continue in the 
School. 

' 2. That, as a further testimony to the zealous and 
indefatigable exertions of the Rev. S. D. Waddy, 
two shares in the property of the Institution be 
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presented to him, together with the original draw- 
ing of the School, elegantly framed, and accompanied 
with an appropriate inscription.' 

Before closing the account of my father's minis- 
try in Sheffield, I may give a specimen of his im- 
promptu poetical compositions. He had occasion to 
visit Southwell ; and, at the request of a young lady, 
he wrote the following verses in her album. Allu- 
sion has already been made to the fact that, when 
at school, he displayed some talent for poetical com- 
position ; but although, at various times during his 
life, he amused himself and his friends with versifi- 
cation, few of these effusions have been preserved. 
As he never gave that attention to poetry which 
is absolutely necessary for the formation of a perfect 
style, the various jetix dC esprit which he threw off 
in an unpremeditated manner, on many occasions, 
are remembered more as proofs of his rapid facility 
than as illustrations of his poetic genius. 

* Where Southwell's venerable pile 

Bears her twin turrets to the sky, 
With massy columns, lengthened aisle, 

And vaulted ceiling raised on high, 
The haughty Norman once adored, 

Bowed at her shrine with bended knee ; 
And thither came the feudal lord 

In pomp of Gothic heraldry. 
There Wolsey, in his robes of state. 

Displayed the pride of Popish Borne, 
Too careless to foresee his fate, 

Or fly from the impending doom ; 
And, while he at the altar prays. 

The organ breathes its solemn sound. 
The tuneful choir their voices raise, 

And menial suitors wait around. 
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' The maas is said, the priests are gone ; 

Now silence reigns, the soene is o'er ; 
For Harry frowns, the pageant's done, 

The f avonrite is now no more. 
StUl, as the moon pursues her round, 

She looks the stained window through, 
And, flitting, paints upon the ground 

Its varied and its gorgeous hue. 
To show how human glories fade. 

How soon their terrors pass away, 
She mimics their antique parade. 

And paints them with her waning ray. 

S. D. W.* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE HULL WEST CIRCUIT. 

At the Conference of 1840 my father's tenn of 
itinerancy in Sheffield was completed, and having 
accepted an invitation to Hull he was sent thither. 
His connection with the former town, however, was 
not wholly terminated. So convinced were the 
Directors of the Proprietary School of the value of 
his services as Secretary, that they persuaded him 
to retain that office, and to come to Sheffield every 
month to the Board-Meetings. Mr. Maclean now 
lived with his family in the College, and the Con- 
ference recognised his appointment formally, the 
Directors undertaking to provide an adequate salary. 
My father's Missionary deputation for the year was 
Manchester, with the Rev. George Osborn as his 
colleague. 

Up to this time my father's progress had been 
rapid though steady, and there was, perhaps, hardly 
any man of his own age whose influence in the Con- 
ference and whose general Connexional reputation 
were equal to his. In his new Circuit his success 
was even more marked than in his former ones. 
Relieved, to some extent, from the strain of the 
secular toil in connection with the Proprietary 
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School which, for the last three or four years, had so 
much engrossed his time and taxed his powers, he 
threw himself with fresh energy and cheerfiilness 
into the regular work of the pastoral ministry. His 
popularity was most remarkable. When he preached 
in the large Waltham Street Chapel on the week- 
evenings, it was always well filled, and on the Lord's 
day it was invariably crowded to excess. He had 
achieved a high reputation, throughout the country, 
both in the pulpit and on the platform ; and the 
success of the Institution at Sheffield had earned 
him a deservedly high character for industry, energy, 
and talent. We shall see how the fruits of so 
many years of intelligent and conscientious labour 
were marred at the very moment of his greatest 
apparent success. 

In the month of February, 1841, my father 
appeared in the pulpit of Waltham Street Chapel 
in a gown and bands ; and this gave rise to a pro- 
tracted controversy. It is needless now to enter 
minutely into all the particulars of that controversy; 
but it is right to state the circumstances under 
which my father took this unusual step, — the rea- 
sons which influenced him, — and the leading inci- 
dents of the dispute which arose. 

All who have followed my father's course up to 
this point, and, still more, all who knew him in the 
later and more matured period of his life, must have 
perceived that he had strong convictions on the 
great questions which were agitating the Church of 
Christ, as well as on those which affected society 
generally. He was profoundly impressed with the 
importance of asserting, openly and boldly, the 
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validity of the Methodist Ministry, and the right of 
the Methodist Societies to be recognised as a Con- 
nexion of Christian Churches. It was in no spirit 
of vain ostentation that he put forward these senti- 
ments, but because he deemed the assertion of them 
to be an act of homage to truth, and one conducive 
to the general interests of Protestant Christianity. 
At the time in question, the Tractarian movement 
was widely diffused, and the exclusive claims of an 
episcopally-ordained Ministry were, in many quar- 
ters, largely insisted upon. The scheme of sacra- 
mental salvation, too, as opposed to the doctrine of 
salvation by personal faith in the Lord Jesus, was 
taught by many with distinctness and energy. 
Under these circumstances, my father, regarding 
the gown as a suitable ministerial dress, and one 
generally recognised, felt himself at liberty to as- 
sume it, when requested to do so by several mem- 
bers of the Waltham Street congregation. In 
adopting this course, he was carefiil not to compro- 
mise his Superintendent; and, when, after a few 
months, that gentleman requested him to lay it 
aside, his loyalty to the principles of our discipline 
led him at once to comply. 

It is not to be wondered at, that the assumption 
of a specific ministerial dress occasioned diversities 
of opinion, and led to uneasiness, in the Societies 
and congregations of the Waltham Street Circuit. 
That dress, indeed, instead of favouring the doctrine 
now insisted upon by the Ritualists^ and symbolised 
in their vestments, — that the Christian ministry is 
a priesthood in the strict and proper sense, — was 
rather a protest against it, since it recognised, and 
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gave prominence to, the teaching function of the 
ministry. But it could not be expected that Meth- 
odist congregations, composed of persons of widely 
differing tastes and habits, would at once accept 
with unanimity an innovation of this kind, although 
the principles which led to its adoption, when 
rightly viewed, might be regarded as correct and 
even important. 

In the discussions which followed, there was an 
unhappy misunderstanding between the Superin- 
tendent of the Circuit and my father. Complaints, 
indeed, were preferred against him at a District 
Meeting; but that court acquitted him on every 
charge. The matter, as we shall see, was ultimately 
referred to the Conference ; and the disuse of the 
gown in England was tacitly accepted as the wiser 
course.* 

That which gave my father the greatest grief in 
connection with the gown controversy was, that his 
motives had been misunderstood, and his loyalty to 
Methodism questioned. Whether the gown should, 
or should not, be used, was a matter of serious doubt 
in the minds of many ; but it was one which should, 
he thought, be fairly fought out, without any im- 
putation of ulterior and disloyal designs. I have 
tried to trace the process by which his own sympa- 
thies and opinions had been trained to that state 
which made him willing to make the attempt. 
And it has already been abundantly shown that in 
this, as in all the considered acts of his life, his 
fundamental principle was unswerving loyalty to 

^ The paragraphs which follow, to the end of p. 129, have 
been contributed by my eldest brother. 
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his Chnrch and his order. He was led to this step 
by his determined enmity to two evils diametrically 
opposed to each other, and against which the wear- 
ing of the gown was, in his opinion, an appropriate 
and striking protest. These were the two evils 
which his experience had tanght him mainly to 
dread, — ^namely, insubordination and want of 
discipline as between the clergy and the laity on 
the one hand, and the arrogance of priestly intoler- 
ance on the other. It was a bold challenge to the 
radical views which had been fostered, in many 
quarters, by the various agitations which he had 
seen and studied. The employment of a distinctive 
costume was, in this aspect of the case, a simple 
and effective mode of asserting the existence of a 
class of men who claimed and obeyed a Divine call 
to the special work of the ministry. It was also a 
challenge to the enemies who attacked from above, 
as well as to those who conducted the insurrection 
from below. In this aspect of it he wore the robe 
used by Clergymen ordained according to the rites 
of the Church of England, in order to signify his 
claim not to their ^ orders,' but to an ordination of 
equal or superior authority, which entitled him to 
use the garb which for centuries had been associated, 
in the minds of the English people, with the author- 
ised preaching of the Word of God. 

He was accordingly bitterly grieved when the 
question which he wished to raise was not only com- 
plicated by a groundless personal attack, but was 
indeed entirely neglected ; and he considered himself 
to have been unfairly treated by the course that 
was pursued. This became generally known, and 
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circumstances to which I must now refer raised, in 
the minds of some who were unable to appreciate 
him, a further suspicion utterly unworthy of both 
them and him, and which, for some years, placed 
my father in a somewhat false position with respect 
to some,or at least to one, of his brethren, — I mean 
Dr. Bunting. 

It is impossible accurately to understand the 
course adopted by, and in reference to, my father, 
during the next few years, without anticipating to 
some extent ; and it is equally impossible to avoid 
referring to personal matters, though happily such 
a necessity does not involve an observation or a 
thought derogatory to the worth of my father, or 
of those who differed from him. The facts will be 
recorded in their proper place, and especially in con- 
nection with the ^ split' of 1849. At present, I 
merely propose to explain my father's relations with 
that eminent man who, for a long period, so largely 
influenced our Methodistic history. 

It is an undoubted fact, that for some years there 
was a coolness between Dr. Bunting and my father, 
the meaning and extent of which were greatly mis- 
conceived and exaggerated, and which I will try at 
once to define and explain. Dr. Bunting's power 
in the Conference for many years was paramount. 
His abilities as a debater, a ruler, and a man of busi- 
ness, were gigantic; and his influence was, of course, 
proportioned to his talent. The consolidation of 
Methodism was mainly due to his administrative 
faculty, his wonderful foresight, and his tireless 
industry. He was human ; and it was inevitable 
that, on some occasions, he should be severe upon 
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his opponents, and should appear impatient of the 
interference or opposition of men who either did 
not appreciate his motives, or coincide with his plans. 
My father was, at all times, an intensely indepen- 
dent man, both in thought and action ; and he de- 
spised, from the bottom of his heart, a tendency 
which he thought he sometimes observed, on the 
part of men of less stern minds, to pay exaggerated 
deference even to so great and good a man as he 
knew Dr. Bunting to be. His anxiety to guard 
himself from this error may have betrayed him un- 
consciously into adopting a course, or a tone, capa- 
ble of being mistaken for captiousness. It was 
undoubtedly, but most erroneously, thought by 
some of those who subsequently assailed Dr. Bunt- 
ing, that my father indulged feelings of enmity, 
which might be fostered into more distinct action ; 
and no efforts were spared, as we shall hereafter 
see, to win him into the ranks of the agitators, by 
an exhibition of sympathy, or by the administration 
of wholesale flattery. There never was a greater 
miscalculation made by man I My father's' admi- 
ration for Dr. Bunting was true and profound ; he 
had implicit confidence in the sincerity of his mo- 
tives, and I never heard him speak in language of 
such respect for any man as he frequently used in 
his private conversations with me about him. I well 
remember one occasion, when the Eev. Thomas 
Jackson and Dr. Bunting came to Sheffield, to 
preach special sermons at Ebenezer Chapel, and when 
my father directed me to go and hear them both. 
I was not then old enough to appreciate Dr. Bunting 
as fully as one of more matured intellect would 
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have done. But, as I had a very retentive memory, 
my fatiher desired me, the next day, to give him as 
full a report as I could of Dr. Bunting's sermon. 
When I had done so, he spent a long time in point- 
ing out to me the excellencies of the discourse, its 
marvellous breadth and finish, and then said, ^ After 
all, you have not given, for you cannot give, any 
accurate notion of one great charm of the sermon 
you heard. You cannot reproduce Dr. Bunting's 
wonderful purity and clearness of style. But when 
I was younger, and was trying to form my own style 
on the best models I could find amongst living 
preachers, and the greatest divines and orators 
of past times, I often committed to memory long 
passages of Dr. Bunting's published sermons, and 
analysed them with great pains, as the most improv- 
ing study I could devise.' When the first Fly^ 
sheet appeared in the year 1844, a copy came by 
post to the College, and when my father, by a hasty 
inspection, had ascertained the nature of its contents, 
he gave it into my hand and told me to sit down 
and read it aloud to him. As I did so, he stopped 
me frequently to answer the statements and argu- 
ments that it contained ; and, when I had finished, 
he said, * It is my prayer and trust that, by the 
grace of Grod, you will live to occupy an infiuential 
position in our Church ; and if you do so, all these 
things must sooner or later come thoroughly before 
you for your acceptance or rejection. I can see that 
this thing means mischief. It cannot be ignored, 
and must be faced ; and though I do not agree with 
all that Dr. Bunting has done, and there is some 
truth, wickedly distorted, in what you have read, I 
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thought it better that you should have before you 
both the baue and antidote, and therefore I have 
gone through this document with you at once. To 
that man, so vilely attacked, Methodism owes more 
than to any one that has lived since the days of 
John Wesley. And these slanders are all the more 
dangerous and cruel, because they are cowardly 
■perversions of the truth by some one who dares noti 
meet him face to face.' I am glad to record that, 
whatever misunderstanding may have divided my 
father and Dr. Bunting, at one time, was entirely 
dissipated at a later period; and nothing could have 
been more beautiM than the friendly confidence 
exhibited by the venerable Doctor when he visited 
the College in 1852, after the lapse of many years, 
at my father's earnest request. 

But, as I have said, my father's inner life was not 
comprehended by those who could not oppose Dr. 
Bunting without hating him. The consequences 
were both remarkable and unfortunate ; and they 
took their rise from causes which date from the 
same Conference which dealt with the gown ques- 
tion. This Conference (1841) passed judgment on 
a book which had appeared during the year, entitled 
Wesleyan Takings. This wotk created a great 
sensation when first published ; but its chief im- 
portance was derived from the fact, that it was the 
precursor of the Fly Sheets which afterwards caused 
such disastrous results. It was anonymous ; but it 
is now well known that the Rev. James Everett 
was its principal, and probably its sole, author. 
For some time, however, doubts were entertained 
as to the writer ; and, at one time, fleeting rumour 
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attributed it^ in whole or in part^ to my father. 
On page iv. of the Preface to the Second Series 
his name appears amongst those of others to whom 
the Takingly had been attributed^ and it was thought 
that he had been induced to write it by his annoy- 
ance at the treatment he had received from the 
Conference^ and especially by the part taken in 
this and other matters by Dr. Bunting. The inci- 
dents which seemed to lend colour to this prepos- 
terous suspicion will appear in their order. 

Some years after this controversy had closed, Dr. 
Waddy wrote the following statement of his own 
views and principles in the matter. 

^ F^yruary 2\8tj 1841. — I appeared in Waltham 
Street pulpit in gown, cassock, and bands ; and it 
appears, that, without any previous concert, Mr. 
William Bunting had, on the same day, assumed 
the clerical costume in Cheetham Hill Chapel, 
Manchester. He continued to wear it until near 
the Conference. I wore mine until my Superin- 
tendent requested me to lay it aside, after I had con- 
tinued it for about three months. The reasons 
which induced me to take this step were : — 

^ First, The appropriateness of the thing itself. 
It always appeared to me undesirable that the 
Minister should attract attention and remark by 
his peculiarity of dress, either too much or too little 
in the fashion ; and that, while the forms and fashions 
of ordinary costume were constantly varying, it was 
highly proper that the officiating dress of the 
Minister should be uniform and unchangeable. 

' Secondly, The sanction of universal practice from 
time immemorial, as fitr back as the robes of the 
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Jewish Priest, or the mantle of the Prophet ; — ^in 
the temples of heathenism, and in the sanctuaries 
of Christianity. 

^ Thirdly, I regarded it as the legitimate expres- 
sion of our ordination. Mr. Wesley left Methodism 
in England a Society in a Church, regarding his 
Preachers as the unordained Helpers of himself 
and the other ordained Clergy ; and the law of the 
Society on this subject was, that gowns and bands 
should not be worn, except by the ordained Clergy. 
Mr. Wesley's sense of allegiance to the Established 
Church restrained him from ordaining Ministers for 
hi^ Societies in England; but he ordained them for 
America and Scotland ; and, in the latter country, 
if not in the former, the clerical costume was worn. 
It appeared, therefore, to me to be strictly in 
accordance with Mr. Wesley's practice, that, as 
soon as our Societies had, in the Providence of God, 
been compelled to assume the perfect organisation 
of a distinct Church, with its ordained Ministers, it 
should assume also the outward form and symbols. 
^ Fourthly, The publication of the " Tracts for 
the Times," and the teaching of the High Church 
party (commonly called Puseyites) revived, very 
strongly, the doctrine of " Apostolical Succession," 
involving a denial of the ministerial character, and 
consequently of the right to preach and administer 
the Sacraments, of all who had not been episcopally 
ordained. These exclusive claims were extensively 
admitted, and the influence and usefulness of a 
Nonconformist Ministry were proportionately lost. 
It appeared necessary to meet these exclusive claims 
by the strongest assertion of our own ministerial 
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status; and, by the assumption of the ontward garb, 
to bear a silent, but constant and powerftil, protest 
against the Puseyite pretensions. 

^ Fifthly, The low and levelling views of some 
of our own people, on all subjects relating to the 
ministerial office, were telling fearfully on the 
exercise of godly discipline : a spirit of insubordi- 
nation and disrespect was widely spreading. These 
principles were industriously advocated by discon- 
tented and ambitious men. There had been much 
false delicacy in insisting upon the right of the 
Christian Minister to the respect and obedience of 
his flock, and to that decent provision for his tem- 
poral wants which the New Testament eryoins. It 
was evidently necessary to set forth and defend the 
office and rights of a regular and separated Ministry, 
and to set before the people a constant, although 
silent, claim to the ministerial office. 

^ Whether the assumption of the clerical garb 
was the best method of enunciating right principles 
or not, or whether there was anything unfavourable 
in the time or mode of doing so, I cannot, of course, 
determine ; but, when I found that they who held 
the same opinions as myself failed to support me 
in a course which had not been taken without their 
previous concurrence, and that I was likely to be 
left alone, I gave up mine also.' 

This incident caused in Hull an amount of strong 
feeling which, after the lapse of nearly forty years, 
is still remembered. Pamphlets were circidated, 
attacking Mr. Waddy with the most virulent abuse, 
and meetings were held either to support or to 
crush him. Although some of his opponents 
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acknowledged that they were in array against one 
whose ^character as a gentleman^ a Christian, a 
scholar, and a theologian, was- above praise ;' their 
acrimony on the ^gown' question was undoubted. 
: In March, 1841, the Bev. W. M. Bunting wrofe 
the following letter to my father on the subject : 

'My dear Sir,' 

' I am nearly crushed with work of body and 
still more of mind ; and this must be my blunt 
apology for the delay of this reply to your friendly 
and reasonable inquiry. Besides, we are shortly to 
enjoy your society and services in Manchester, on 
the Missionary Deputation; and then I can tell you 
everything at leisure. Let it suflS^ce you to know 
(great as the wonder may seem) that report has in 
this instance spoken truth. You remember the 
position in which the question was left at Newcastle, 
when my father, on an attempt being made to 
impeach Dixon's, Maclean's, and your conduct in 
wearing a gown at the Proprietary School, — 
after defending the Methodistical lawfulness of the 
gown, and insisting on the wisdom of investing 
Maclean with one, declared, in general, that no law 
remained against it save that of prudence. " So- 
cieties," he added, " were not to be split up on that 
question, etc., etc." Well, I intended, contrary to 
any previous intentions, (impelled by the reftisal 
of some people to have their dead buried by any 
other than a Minister in a ffonm,) to wear it in the 

pulpit. To be prudent, however, I asked Mr. R , 

who was insisting, in the Trustee Meeting, on Mr. 
Thompson's wearing it in the burial ground, if there 

was any law against Mr. T wearing a gown. 

His reply, before all the Trustees, was, '' I know no 
law against any man n)earin^ a gown ! " On his 
making the above reply, I rejoined, " Then I think 
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it probable I shall avail myself of a privilege which 
even a Local Preacher (ostensibly as a Minister) has 
assumed." Accordingly, on the following Sabbath 
evening, after preaching, I detained the Society, 
and placing the whole question of Ministers' vest- 
ments, Methodist rule, and the original^ hut now 
superseded reasons /or it, the numerous examples of 
uncensured departure from it, etc., etc., before them, 
announced my conscientious intentions. Advising 
them that they had no title,/ormally or collectively, 
to object, I yet, pastorally and familiarly, invited 
any of them who might feel a misgiving at the 
innovation, to express it to me in private, when we 
should meet either at their houses, or my own, 
promising to give it most respectful consideration, 
and to reason the matter comprehensively with them. 
Everybody bears me witness, that the tone of that 
whole fifty minutes' address was faultlessly concilia- 
tory, calm, and persuasive. During the month that 
intervened between that and my first sermon at 
Cheetham Hill, in the new year, I saw almost all 
my people: first, in the usual routine of hospitality, 
or religious visitation, spending hours together, as I 
very often do, with the leading families, in most 
harmonious and pleasant conversation, on every 
topic related to personal Christianity, and to the 
state, peculiarities, excellences and defects of this 
Society and system here. About the middle of 
that interval, too, I again reverted to the sub- 
ject of my Society-address, and courted free per- 
sonal communication upon it. Not a syllable of 
doubt did any, but one, ever hint to me; and 
several expressed pleasure in the prospect, and 
asked when it was to be realized. A day or two 
before the month's end, my esteemed Superintend- 
ent sent me a brief note, earnestly requesting me 
to abstain from the proposed act. I wrote him a 
long and deferential letter, reiterating my deliberate 
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non-sympathy with his fears^ and my fidl acquies- 
cence in his principles and views of the law^ and 
intimating my purpose to make the trial. I did so 
on the ensuing Sabbath. The gown provided is of 
so simple and modest a cut^ that more than one of 
my hearers Tieoer saw ity and actually expressed 
surprise when told I had worn it. Not a few ex- 
pressed gratification, and some at Oldham Street, 
and at a place in the country, have requested me to 
do similar external honour to the Ministry there^ 
which I have steadily refused, no gown being pro- 
vided there, and the mind of the congregations there 
being unascertained by me. Mr. Brian wears a 
gown regularly at Portsmouth; Mrs. Bealey is going 
to provide one at Badcliffe ; and, finally, some poor 
young probationer in the Oxford District is to be 
called over the coals at the next District Meeting 
for sinning in this particular. Well, this is wonder- 
ful I despite my purpose I have nearly filled two 
sheets on this absurdly agitated subject. I wish 
you may contrive to spell your way through them, 
yet I have abundantly more to say when 1 see you. 
Meanwhile, I am, my dear Sir, 

^ Very affectionately yours, 

^William M. Bunting. 

' What think you of the following ? 

' Dialogue between the Chairman of the Liverpool 
District and the Circuit Steward of the South Liver- 
pool Circuit, at the Financial District Meeting : 

Chairman :^^ "Row many Preachers do yon keep 

On the South side to feed the sheep ? 
What makes you *hem ^ and cough ? '* 
Steward: " Four nominally, really three ; 

We cannot keep dear Doctor B.,^ 
He's always running off/' 

^ A very popular Minister, whose services were in great 
request in other Circuits besides his own. 
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^ Will you oblige me by keeping this letter by you 
(certainly not as an epistolary specimen, but for 
another and contingent purpose) ? Bring it with 
you to the next Conference, if we both live till 
then.' 

Three weeks later Mr. Bunting wrote again to 
his fellow-culprit, urgently persuading him not to 
discontinue ^he gown immediately, and seconding 
his own opinion by that of Dr. Dixon and the Rev. 
Joseph Roberts. 

Two letters were simultaneously dispatched on 
July 30th, 1841, in reference to this subject. One 
of these contained an urgent and affectionate invi- 
tation to Mr. Waddy from the Hull East Circuit, 
to come and labour there. The other was from 
some of the Leaders, Trustees, and others, of the 
Hull West Circuit, and was addressed to the Con- 
ference, then sitting : — 

^HuLL West Circuit, 

'JulyZ^th^ 1841. 

Reverend Fathers and Brethren, 

' We are greatly concerned to find from letters 
received in Hull, that there is some probability that 
the Conference may think it right to remove the 
Rev. Samuel D. Waddy from this Circuit. We are 
most anxious that his labours, which are so very 
acceptable and useftd, and have been so much 
blessed of GK)d, should be continued amongst us ; 
and we trust that the Conference will not suffer 
any consideration which may be brought before 
them, to deprive this Circuit of the ministerial 
services which have been so highly approved by 
the crowded congregations to whom the Rev. S. D. 
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Waddy always preaches. The unanimous invita- 
tion given by the December Quarterly Meeting, and 
confirmed by the succeeding Quarterly Meetings of 
March and June, to the Rev. S. D. Waddy, to re- 
main here under any circumstances, are sufficient to 
justify us in uniting our efforts with theirs in making 
this solicitation, and we most earnestly and affec- 
tionately entreat the Conference to comply with 
this request. 

^ We have not been agitating the Society with 
our opinion respecting the pulpit costume, and we 
trust that the peaceable and quiet demeanour which 
we have exemplified touching this matter will not 
be visited, by the Conference, in the removal of a 
Minister so very dear to us, and whose ministry is 
so highly esteemed. We are aware that this com- 
munication cannot be received officially ; but' we, 
nevertheless, think ourselves justified in respectfully 
conveying our sentiments (and which we believe to 
be those of a large portion of the Society and the 
great majority of the congregations) to the pastoral 
and paternal consideration of the Conference. 

^ Signed by the Trustees and thirty-eight Leaders 
and Local Preachers.' 

This memorial was strongly olqected to by Mr. 
Waddy; for he foresaw that a counter-memorial 
might be sent by the objectors to the gown, and the 
whole Circuit be thrown into a state of warfare. 
For some weeks his house was inundated with 
letters on the subject; but his wishes were ulti- 
mately disregarded by his ardent friends. 

At the following Conference his Superintendent 
appealed against the decision of the District Meet- 
ing, and a Conmiittee was appointed to investigate 
the case as between him and my father. That 
Conmiittee declined to go into the abstract ques- 
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tion of the lawfulness of wearing the gown ; and, 
while admitting that my father had not acted dis- 
creetly in assuming it, it did honour to his princi- 
ples, and exonerated him from every thing like a 
want of consideration for his Superintendent, or an 
indiflFerence to the principles of our Connexional 
discipline. To allay, however, the party-feeling 
which existed in Hull, the Committee advised that 
both my father's labours, and those of his Superin- 
tendent, should be transferred to other spheres. 

Mr. Waddy, after his removal to another Circuit, 
addressed the following letter to Dr. Bunting : — 

'Eev. and dbar Doctor, 

'As I am now quietly settled in my new Circuit, 
and have taken three months coolly and deliberately 
to review the events of the past year, I consider it 
due to myself to put you in possession of my 
thoughts on a subject in connection with which I 
have been so unfairly treated. 

* To begin with the assumption of the clerical 
costume. When I got to Hull, I found myself 
freed from the press of secular engagements which 
had so extensively occupied my mind in Sheffield. 
A return to my long-neglected studies, and to the 
regularity of my devotions, was followed by a deep- 
ened impression of the vast importance and respon- 
sibility of the ministerial office, and the absolute 
necessity of conducting the direct services of the 
sanctuary with all possible preparation and solem- 
nity. I was appointed to a Circuit where the over- 
whelming majority sympathised with these views, 
and manifested a solemn and appropriate decorum 
in religious worship, almost unique in Methodism. 
They urged my assumption of the gown, and I 
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complied, as I then thought, and as has been since 
admitted, iji contravention of no law, in violation 
of no order. For this I was qnestioned. I need 
only now say that I think I coidd have shown it to 
be in accordance with propriety, and with the pecu- 
liarities of Methodism, and, in particular, to be 
called for by the great controversy of the day on 
Church-orders. Still, the assumption of the gown 
was not with me a matter of coTiscience. I had de- 
ferred it long ; I could have deferred it longer; but 
I must express my deep regret that, when it was 
matter of public notoriety that I had put it on, no 
hint was given to me, long before Conference, of 
the course which any of the influential men intended 
to pursue. I had never yet been found in contumacy. 
I had always endeavoured conscientiously to uphold 
and defend sound constitutional Conference princi- 
ples, and I should have felt no little gratitude to 
any one who had saved me from coming into colli- 
sion with those with whom I had been accustomed 
to act, and whom, at some humble distance, I had 
endeavoured to follow. The Committee, most re- 
spectable as to its constitution, was stultified never- 
theless ; first, by being forbidden to hear me on 
the geTieral question, which was necessary to my 
defence ; and, secondly, by having their course pre- 
scribed, which sent me from my Circuit at the end 
of one year, when only^t?^ persons could be named 
as opposed to the gown, and even these did not 
carry their opposition so far as to wish for my re- 
moval. Still, the Committee was constitutionally 
appointed ; and, having once appeared before it, I 
resolved to submit to the decision, be it what it 
might. But, while I submit to the decision, I can- 
not help deploring it, as it has discouraged so many 
sound men in Hml. 

^ I have, since my coming to this Circuit, attended 
a great number of interments; and, in two in- 
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stances, in which I have received intimation that 
the firiends of the deceased would be soothed and 
gratified by such an attention to the solemnity of 
the service, I have worn the gown. It is not my 
present intention to resume it in public worship ; 
not because I am less convinced of its propriety, 
nor because I have any reason to regard the ir- 
regular proceedings of the last Conference with 
satisfaction and respect, but because I dread the 
inconvenience of frequent and long removals with 
my large family.' 

^Thus,' he records in his Diary, 'ended this 
affair. Not so, however, the principles which this 
movement was designed to rebuke and oppose. 
Political Chartism, appeared, to strengthen these 
levelling doctrines in the Church, and one outbreak 
followed another, till the famous division, in which 
we lost a hundred thousand members of the Society. 
I do not, of course, pretend that these evils would 
have been prevented if Mr. W. M. Bunting and 
myself had been allowed to wear our gowns ; but I 
do affirm it as my deliberate opinion that, if the 
Ministers as a body had, by that or some other 
method, stated sound and Scriptural views of the 
Ministerial office, and taken proper means to instruct 
our people on doctrines so long and so culpably 
held in abeyance, this fearful loss, if not entirely 
prevented, would have been greatly diminished. 
I am further confidently of opinion that, had the 
true Church-character of Methodism been asserted, 
and the assertion been maintained by such arrange- 
ments of order and uniformity as time and neces- 
sity might indicate, the Methodist Church would, 
by this time, have been sought as an asylum by 
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thousands who are disgusted with the Popery and 
Infidelity now so openly taught by the two great 
and influential sections into which the Church of 
England is already practically divided, and is be- 
coming more extensively divided every day. And 
Methodism, to fulfil its great mission, must yet 
come out of its equivocal and unintelligible posi- 
tion, and perfect its ecclesiastical organisation. 
The regular hearers and communicants must be, in 
some definite form, recognised as members of the 
Church. The Chairmen of the Districts must be 
merged in carefully-selected and permanently-ap- 
pointed Bishops, and the true ministerial character 
and status of the regularly ordained Ministers as- 
serted and sustained. Methodism must insist upon 
the validity of its Baptisms, Marriages, Lord's 
Supper, and other ministrations and ordinances, 
being equal to those of any Church since the times 
of the Apostles. If we have no faith in our own 
institutions, we cannot expect the people to have 
faith in them.' 

Such were Dr. Waddy's views five-and-thirty 
years ago. The gown he did not resume till he 
went to Wesley College, where he wore it continu- 
ously. On leaving Sheffield he discontinued it, ex- 
cept for weddings, etc., when it was specially desired. 
Though, in his own family, it was in request, he 
finally refused to wear it, at the marriage of his 
third daughter. He was at the time residing in 
Clifton ; and the extremely High Church tenden- 
cies which surrounded him made him hesitate at 
the assumption of anything which might by the 
ignorant be called— vestments. 
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Many years afterwards his brother wrote : ^ I 
used sometimes to fear lest he should wilfully throw 
away some of the influence he possessed in the Con- 
ference, by saying something not quite palatable to 
the brethren, and raising thereby a cry of " No, no," 
at the end of a powerful speech that had carried 
every one with him. On one such occasion I told him 
how much I wished that he would not do it. After 
patiently hearing me, he said, " Well, Ben, I suppose 
you admit that a man ought to improve his talents? " 
" Certainly," I said. " Well, every one who knows 
me knows that I have a talent for getting out of 
scrapes ; and I cannot get out of them, unless I get 
into them first." * 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BATH CIRCUIT. — ^VISIT TO IRELAIO)* 

On removing from Hull, at the Conference of 1841, 
Mr. Waddy was stationed at Bath, where, for three 
years, he exerted a powerful influence. His ap- 
pointment to that city proved a very happy one ; 
and, while his ministry was eminently instructive 
and useM, the part which he took in the discussion 
of some public questions — especially that of educa- 
tion — ^tended to raise Methodism in the estimation 
of the citizens generally. To some, indeed, his ap- 
pointment to that city might have appeared a kind 
of exile. Far away from the Proprietary School 
which he loved, and from his Yorkshire friends who 
had gained so firm a hold on his affections, his cir- 
cumstances were calculated to produce a degree of 
depression: but he suffered no distance to abate 
his interest in the School, and indeed that Institu- 
tion derived great advantage from his new appoint- 
ment, since he interested the West of England 
Methodists in it, and increased the number of pupils 
from the Southern and Western counties. During 
a short absence from home, at this time, he wrote 
to his wife : ^ This is the day appointed for the 
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meeting of the Proprietary School Committee. I 
feel great confidence in the Providence of God, and 
intend from time to time, on the return of this day, 
to lift up my heart to God, for His special direction, 
both on account of the Institution and of myself, 
that we may be directed aright.' Had he needed 
any incentive to remember the School, he possessed 
it in the person of his son, whom he had left there 
when he went to Hull. The lad had been thrown 
amongst companions who were not apparently so 
religiously trained as himself. He had been ar- 
guing as well as a boy of twelve knew how for the 
authenticity and genuineness of the Scriptures, and 
it had been objected that there was a contradiction 
between the history of Lazarus in our Lord's 
parable and common experience on the one hand, 
and the statement of the Psalmist on the other, 
^I have not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread.' The boy fought his own 
battle as well as he could at the time, and then 
wrote to his father in order to ascertain if his 
answers had been the right ones. He obtained the 
following reply : — 

' Bath, May 29tAy 1842. 
'My dkab Boy, 

' I was from home when your letter arrived, and 
did not return until yesterday, or I should have 
answered it earlier, so anxious am I that no unfavour- 
able impression should be produced on your mind 
in reference to the Sacred Volume. Before I pro- 
ceed to the explanation you desire, I should wish to 
direct your attention to on,e or two general observa- 
tions. Li the first place, an objector has always an 
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advantage over a defender, because it is so much 
easier and shorter to make bold assertions, (such as, 
" The Bible is not true,") and to raise objections on 
numberless little points, than it is to answer them, 
which always requires more time and thought. 
Secondly, I would have you avoid the company and 
conversation of those who attempt to poison your 
mind by impure, profane, or infidel suggestions: 
they do you much harm, and can do you no good. 
Thirdly, if you should, nevertheless, overhear in 
conversation, or meet with in reading, what appears 
at first to you a valid objection to Scripture or reli- 
gion, let it have no weight on your mind until you 
have presented it (as in this case) to some one who 
is acquainted with such subjects ; and do not let the 
weak and unsatisfactory answers of some pious but 
ignorant persons lead you to suppose that no better 
answer can be given. Remember that exiery objec- 
tion to Scripture and religion which clever, learned, 
and bad men have ever been able to frame, has been 
fully and satisfactorily answered; and that men of 
the most gigantic intellect, Sir Isaac Newton, for 
instance, have firmly believed, and ably defended, 
the Word of Gk)d. 

' And now for the case in point : it admits of 
several answers. 

^ 1. David only states his own experience. He 
had "not seen the righteous in want," etc.; he by 
no means asserts that such a case might not exist, 
but simply that it had not come under his own per- 
sonal observation. 

^ 2. All the aphorisms of Scripture are to be taken 
very differently from its laws and prophecies. The 
latter are to be construed as inflexibly true ; the 
former as involving great principles, verified in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, but, nevertheless, 
occasionally presenting some exceptions, — ^the re- 
sult of Divine Providence, or human wilfdlness,-^ 
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as in that passage, " Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and, when he is old, he will not depart 
from it." This is true, as> a general principle, yet a 
determined and wilfiil child may ruin himself, even 
amidst the very tears and prayers of his parents ; 
and, so far from his good training saving him, it 
will be the cause of his heavier condemnation. 

' On either of the above modes of interpretation, the 
two passages may be reconciled. The one, however, 
to which I attach the greatest importance, is this. 
Under the Old Testament dispensation, the favour 
of God was attended by temporal prosperity to an 
amount, and with a certainty, which by no means 
belong to the New Testament economy. The faith- 
fiil Jew was promised a land flowing with milk and 
honey : the faithful Christian is called often to suf- 
fer the loss of all things, while following Him who 
had not where to lay His head. The Christian 
dispensation has less of worldly, and more of 
heavenly, inducement ; less of temporal, and more 
of eternal, promise. I could pursue this subject at 
greater length ; but I am persuaded that your com- 
mon sense will enable you to perceive from what I 
have written, that there is no contradiction in the 
two passages, much less any ground for using so 
profane an assertion, as that which your young com- 
panion has been wicked enough to utter ; viz., that 
tjie Scriptures are false. 

' Your affectionate Father, 

' Sam. D. Waddy.' 

A cloud, at that time unnoticed, was gathering 
in a quarter from which my father certainly never 
suspected mischief. A close and warm friendship 
sprang up between him and his Superintendent. 
That gentleman, however, after his removal to York, 
was brought into intimate intercourse with those 
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who subsequently wrote the Fly Sheets, and came, 
to some extent, under their influence. In the course 
of conversation, during their happy association in 
Bath, my father, not anticipating any evil, confided 
to his Superintendent various matters on which, as 
indicated in the last Chapter, he felt aggrieved. The 
older Minister unfortunately allowed these to be- 
come known to the disaffected persons ; and two 
consequences followed. The first and immediate 
one was, that the hope of inducing my father to 
join the ranks of the malcontents was strengthened ; 
and the second, which, however, did not occur for 
three years afterwards, was, that reference to these 
facts was made in the Fly Sheets in such a way as 
to lead some to believe that the alliance actually 
existed. In the meantime, my father continued 
happily in his work, unconscious of the evil that 
was so soon to develop itself. 

His affection for his Church, instead of being 
weakened, was confirmed by the course and result of 
the Gedney case, which, during the year 1 842, was 
finally settled, and to which he was wont to refer 
as a capital illustration of the tactics too often em- 
ployed, both before and since, for the discourage- 
ment and annoyance of Methodists. The Rev. T. 
S. Escott, Vicar of Gedney, in Lincolnshire, refused 
to bury the child of a parishioner because it had 
been baptized by a Wesleyan Minister. The Rev. 
Robert Bond, the Superintendent of the Circuit, 
stated the case by letter to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, and received the ordinary reply, — ^perfectly 
courteous and equally useless, — that he would write 
to Mr. Escott, and call his attention to the last legal 

L 2 
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decision on the subject, but could not do more. Mr. 
Bond accordingly wrote a courteous letter to Mr. 
Escott, informing him of the correspondence with 
the Bishop, and received the following reply : — 

' Sir, 

^I have just received one of the most disgusting 
and impudent letters from you that I ever received 
in my life ; but certainly well suited to those beings 
who pretend to be Ministers of the gospel, and 
really are Ministers of hell, — I mean the dissenting 
mountebanks. You may. Sir, apply to all the 
twenty-six bishops, if you like ; or do anything else 
that may please you, if you do not write to me. No 
bishop will interfere with me for not doing that 
which 1 promised, on my ordination, not to do. 
As to your threats, I am taught, by the highest 
authority, to treat them with the utmost defiance. 
If you write to me again, under any pretence what- 
ever, I will either send the letter back to you un- 
answered, or place it in the hands of an attorney.' 

This letter was addressed to ^Robert Bond, 
Esq.' The bishop, on being informed of the cor- 
respondence, regretted the exceptionable terms 
in which Mr. Escott had expressed his deter- 
mination, but repeated his inability to interfere 
further. 

The Methodists had long been accustomed to sub- 
mit to much insolence and tyranny, but this was a 
little too violent to be borne. The Committee of 
Privileges took up the case, and, in the end, the 
Court of Arches declared the law, as well established, 
that persons so baptized are entitled to burial accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England, and that 
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Clergymen of that Church are bound to perfonn 
the service when required. The Court suspended 
Mr. Escott for three months, and condemned him. 
in costs. The case was carried, on appeal, to the 
Privy Council, and judgment was given there, on 
the 2nd of July, 1842, confirming the judgment of 
the Court of Arches, with costs. 

The importance of this matter arose, not so much 
from what was done, as from what was not done, in 
connection with it. Mr. Escott was simply an insig- 
nificant and ignorant person, placed in a situation 
for which he had neither grace nor gifts. And if 
he had been properly discountenanced by his bishop, 
if due reproof had been administered and proper 
punishment inflicted, Mr. Escott might safely have 
been allowed to drop into his natural obscurity. 
But in this case, as in many others, the authority 
of the Church was simply powerless. And to many 
besides my father the dilemma came with tremen- 
dous force, Can this Church exercise godly disci- 
pline without putting the injured person to such 
expense and trouble as to amount to a denial of 
justice, — or can it not? 

If it can^ and yet these outrages are almost en- 
couraged by the mildness of their formal rebuke, 
how long must we tolerate such denial of justice 
and such sin against Christian charity ? 

If it cannot J how long should a Church continue 
to be called National which affords such opportunity 
for doing evil, and is powerless only when invoked 
to restrain or punish wrong ? 

For the time, however, the judgment of the 
ecclesiastical Courts was sufficient, and my father, 
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with the rest of the Methodist Ministers, went 
quietly on with his work. He was again Financial 
Secretary of the District, and was placed on the 
Deputation to his old friends at Birmingham, hav- 
ing as his colleague his former school-fellow, the 
Rev. John S. Stamp. He found, during the year, 
in addition to his regular Circuit work, a congenial 
source of occupation in attending the meetings of 
the Committee of the Kingswood School, of which 
he had been appointed a member. 

In the pieantime his anxiety on behalf of the 
Proprietary School became great and unfortunately 
well-founded; for its success was seriously imperilled. 
So much of the actual management of the School 
had devolved upon my father during his residence 
in Sheffield that it was a serious blow when he was 
removed to Hull. The Rev. John Maclean was a 
man of such commanding ability and such nobility 
of spirit that his memory can afford to have it re- 
corded, that his ^business ' qualifications and mastery 
of detail were by no means equal to his scholarship, 
his keen insight into character, the simplicity of his 
piety, and his marvellous power in the pulpit and 
on the platform. 

It can be easily understood, therefore, that it was 
very disadvantageous to have to rely on a Secretary 
so far from the scene, and especially in those days 
when no telegraph had been invented, and there was 
no railway communication between Hull and Shef- 
field. But when my father went to Bath matters 
became worse. It became absolutely necessary that 
he should resign the secretaryship altogether, and 
he did so. 
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Speedily things assumed a very unsatisfactory 
appearance. Mr. Maclean determined to resume 
the regular work, and accepted an invitation to 
the London Fifth Circuit; and it seemed that 
the Institution which had suffered so much by los- 
ing its original Secretary was now to be shaken still 
more disastrously by losing its original Governor as 
well. At this juncture the only hope of saving it 
appeared to be in the appointment of the man who 
had first evolved the scheme ; and the probability 
that this course would be adopted became known at 
Bath. This drew from the Circuit Stewards an ear- 
nest letter, entreating my father, ^by the love he bore 
them,' to reftise the appointment and to return to 
Bath. This letter was received by him, while he 
was attending the Conference ; and was followed by 
a visit from the Circuit Stewards, Messrs. Lidiard 
and Shum, who went to press the wishes of the 
Circuit on the Stationing Committee and the Con- 
ference. Mr. Lidiard referred to the circumstances 
under which he had been transferred from Hull to 
Bath, and argued quaintly, ^ You sent him without 
our asking for him, and we didn't complain 1 You 
must not take him away now that we do ask for 
him to stay I ' In the midst of these deliberations 
he wrote home to his wife : — 

'London, Aug. 5th, 1842. 

' Dearest, 

' A very long discussion has this morning taken 
place on the subject of the Sheffield School. My 
name has been mentioned in connection with it; 
and although nothing is, as yet, determined, it has 
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ceased to be an impossibility that I may be ap- 
pointed. It may be some days before I can tell you 
positively ; and, as yet, I think the probabilities are 
in favour of my not being appointed ; but we are in 
the hands of God. 

^ The discussion respecting the Sub-Editor is going 
on : a strong party are in favour of George Osborn 
instead of John Stamp. Mr. Marsden has really 
become a Supernumerary. I feel somewhat sorry 
that the religious matter of my letter should have 
led you to a comparison with yourself ; which, had 
you conducted it impartially, would have ended in 
your self-complacency and not in your depression. 
You have judged me too favourably, amd yourself too 
severely. As to our standing with Almighty God, 
we have, and can have, no merit; our simple ground 
of dependence is faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
As to a comparison with others, whether you are 
satisfied or not, I have reason to be. You are ex- 
emplary in all that constitutes the excellency of a 
Christian matron ; you fully justify the description 
of a perfect wife in Holy Writ, that " the heart of 
her husband safely trusteth in her."' 

A day or two afterwards he again wrote : — 

^ Edward Walker has sent in a note declining the 
Sheffield appointment, so that the thing is again at 
sea ; and each man that is thus disposed of, increases 
the probability that the lot may eventually fall upon 

Jonah. M and J both made very bad 

speeches against the School ; the former of which 
I was especially surprised and distressed to hear* 
George Marsden has been proposed, but for the 
present, at least, declines ; so that it is still open. 
The Stations generally appear to be in a mess : there 
seems to be an increasing difficulty in providing 
suitable men.' 
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^London, August \^th^ 1842. 
'My dearest, 

' Keeling still stands for the School, and I think 
he will remain. Yesterday was occupied by a dis- 
cussion on our Scotch affairs. It was sufficiently 
evident that we had ruined ourselves there by vexa- 
tious and constant controversy on Calvinistic sub- 
jects, and by a wanton departure from the usages 
and customs sacred to the Scotch people, and sanc- 
tioned by Mr. Wesley. To the former state of 
things we are to return, including the wearing of 
gowns and bands in our religious services in Scot- 
land only. This part of the subject called forth 
some good and warm speaking on both sides ; it 
was, however, at last carried by an overwhelming 
majority, only about six holding up their hands 
against it. I took no part in the discussion: if 
I had, the fact could only have provoked sus- 
picion.' 

In the result, the mind of the Conference appeared 
to be, that my father ought to be sent to the School. 
Dr. Dixon pointedly and curtly told the Confer- 
ence, — ' It is a short question. Is the School worth 
saving ? If it is, — ^you must send Mr. Waddy. If 
it is not, — don't ! ' On the other hand, it was very 
strongly felt, that to remove him at the end of the 
first year from Bath would be, under the circum- 
stances, an unjustifiable hardship upon that Cir- 
cuit, and the Rev. Isaac Keeling was accordingly 
sent to fill the gap for two years until my father's 
appointment to Bath should expire in the ordinary 
course. 

He accordingly returned to his Circuit, and re- 
mained there until the Conference of 1844, fulfilling 
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the local and Connexional duties which have been 
previously mentioned. 

His Missionary deputation for this year was to 
Manchester, as the colleague of the Rev. John Scott, 
and his esteem and affection for that good man were 
greatly strengthened by this association. They were 
admirably fitted to be friends. The quiet dry 
humour, mingled with sound practical wisdom, 
which characterised Mr. Scott, was a perfect comple- 
ment to my father's special qualities of mind ; and 
amongst the many anecdotes which my father would 
sometimes tell about his brethren, there were none 
which he enjoyed with a greater relish than those 
which recalled his pleasant hours with John Scott. 
They were very different men in many respects, but 
they understood, admired, and loved each other till 
death. 

The Factories Education Bill, which Sir James 
Graham brought forward about this time, was cre- 
ating consicjerable excitement amongst the friends 
of religious education. Many of the provisions of 
that Bill were highly objectionable. Among other 
things, it ignored the just claims of Nonconformists, 
and tended to give the clergy of the Established 
Church — among whom Tractarian doctrines were 
widely diffused — an unfair and undue control over 
the religious teaching of the schools which it would 
have established. For instance, the approval of 
the Bishop of the diocese was made essential to the 
employment of any schoolmaster; and while Church 
of England influence was thus obviously promoted, 
no provision whatever was made for education in 
connection with any other denomination. A vigor- 
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OU8 and united opposition to the Bill was imme- 
diately commenced throughout the kingdom. 

A public meeting being convened in the Guild- 
hall of Bath, the Mayor, who was a Churchman, 
requested my father to come and speak in opposi- 
tion to it. He proposed an older man, but the 
Mayor declined the proposition, as much depended 
upon the result of that night's debate. The meeting, 
in fact, had more than a merely local importance, 
for it was known that Mr. Roebuck, one of the 
members for the city, intended to make a great 
effort in favour of the Bill. 

The meeting was accordingly held. Lord Duncan, 
the senior member for Bath, spoke first, and opposed 
the Bill. Mr. Roebuck, in a long and powerful 
address, supported it. He was at that time very 
popular in Bath, having been elected in July 1841. 
Moreover, his ability and independence were so pro- 
verbial, that his adhesion to the Government scheme 
was most important ; and it was indispensable that 
he should be immediately and conclusively answered 
on his own platform. The task of grappling with 
such a man, under such circumstances, was not an 
easy one; but it was performed by my father in a 
speech which he was always accustomed to consider 
one of his most powerful and successful oratorical 
efforts. He carried the meeting entirely with him; 
and so much dissatisfaction was aroused against Mr. 
Roebuck that, when he lost his seat at the next 
election, it was generally attributed to that night's 
work. The following letters form part of a cor- 
respondence which followed between my father aud 
Lord Duncan: — 
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* London, 15, Hill Street, April 24tA, 1843. 
^ My dear Sir, 

^I must take this early opportunity of congra- 
tulating you on your very eloquent and powerful 
speech on Friday evening, — ^a speech calculated, at 
such a crisis as the present, to produce the very 
greatest effects on the minds of 'all thinking and 
reasonable persons. Your parallel between these 
times and the times preceding the Great Eebellion 
particularly struck me, — a period, to a day, of exactly 
two centuries. 

^ For my part, I hear that Government are to 
try to carry their Bill, with slight modifications, to 
meet the exigency of the case. A motion will, I 
understand, be made, on going into Committee, to 
divide the Bill. This motion will prove whether 
Government are sincere or not. If they are the 
sincere friends of education, they will at once accede 
to such a modest request. If they are the sincere 
friends of Puseyism and High Church principles, 
they will continue to endeavour to mystify the public 
with their " Factory and Education Compound," — 
which cannot easily be either modified or explained. 

* If I vote for Lord John's resolutions, it will be 
as the friend of education. The principles embodied 
in those resolutions are my ultimatum, my ultimate 
limit beyond which I cannot go to meet the High 
Church or any other party whatever. Details can 
be modified, principles cannot. And my principle 
is, that all men are equal, and " those who are clean 
in the eyes of God, call not thou unclean,^'* — "thou" 
being addressed to that party who call, adding to 
the power of the Church " religion." 

^ I fear that party. I am never so afraid of them 
as when they are full of the benefit they are about 
to bestow. " Tim£0 Danaos et donaferentesy 

' Yours very truly, 

' Duncan.' 



'*] 
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^ London, April 2\th, 1843. 
* My dsab Sib, 

^ My colleagae, Mr. Roebuck, has just giyen notice 
of an amendment on Lord John's resolutions, to the 
effect that " religious and secular education are not 
necessarily to be combined in a system of national 
education.'' On this motion I shall, I think, abstain 
from voting. I do not want our party to be charged 
with indifference to the Bible. Nor do I wish to 
affirm the principle that religious and secular edu- 
cation are necessarily combined. Mr. Roebuck's 
motion cannot be carried ; therefore cannot answer 
any practicable end. And if you agree with me, 
I can only say I feel a deeper interest in the 
Bill than in any motion which may serve to distract 
our attention. Every attempt will be made to 
separate the Dissenters. United, the Grovemment 
knows they — the Dissenters — are irresistible; ergOy 
the Government will endeavour to throw the 
apple of discord amongst them in every shape, but 
the Dissenters are far too shrewd not to be on their 
guard. 

^ Your advice on this subject would much oblige, 

^ Yours very truly, 

* Duncan;' 

At the Conference of 1843 my father was ap- 
pointed to attend the South Wales District Com- 
mittee with the Rev. Joseph Cusworth, and was 
also placed on the Missionary Deputation to the 
South of Ireland with the Rev. Thomas Hodson. 
He set out to fulfil the latter engagement on the 
Ist of September, 1843, and was one of the passen- 
gers on board the Qteeen, which was wrecked and 
totally lost on this voyage. I give the account of 
his remarkable preservation in his own words: — 
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^We went on board the Queen steam-packet at 
Bristol, on Friday morning, September 1st, and left 
the Cumberland Basin exactly at half-past ten 
o'clock, with every prospect of a safe and rapid 
passage to Dublin. The vessel was large, and in 
complete repair. She was beautifiiUy fitted up, 
and this was only her second voyage since she left 
the dock, in which considerable improvements had 
been made in her machinery and fittings. The day 
was fine, and the night was particularly clear until 
we were passing between the islands of Skomer and 
Skokam, near Milford Haven, when we were sud- 
denly enveloped in a dense fog, which at once 
obscured the land previously in sight. As soon as 
this occurred, the captain checked the speed of the 
vessel, and turned round in hope of discovering the 
Milford lights. In this attempt the vessel struck 
upon a rock close to the island of Skokam. The 
shock was by no means severe : the engines were 
reversed, and she immediately got off. Considerable 
alarm was excited at the moment ; but, from the 
very slow rate at which we were going when she 
struck, the apparently slight nature of the shock, 
and the facility with which she was got off, we were 
easily persuaded to believe that the vessel was not 
seriously injured, and that we were not in very im- 
minent danger. Under this impression, many of 
the female passengers did not at once proceed to 
dress themselves, and some were not even awakened 
by the shock. A very few minutes, however, served 
to dispel any favourable opinion which had been 
formed of our position. Kie vessel was evidently 
filling very fast, and there was no prospect of her 
continuing long above water. Just at this moment 
the scene was truly awful : alarm and consternation 
seized both passengers and crew ; the steam whistle 
was screaming; some persons were praying; one 
man^ frantic with fear, was blaspheming horridly. 
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We had run at least a mile from the rock on which 
we struck, in the vain hope of being able to reach 
Milford Harbour; and, now that the engines were 
stopped, the vessel was rapidly drifting in the tide, 
and we were in deep water, and must all inevitably 
have perished but for the special and almost mira- 
culous interposition of the providence of God. 

*A little sloop, laden with limestone, had that 
morning left Milford, worked by two men, David 
Jenkins and another. They had heard the noise of 
our vessel, and, fearing we should run them down 
in the fog, they put up a light for their own security, 
which led to the preservation of our lives. As soon 
as we discovered it, we hailed them. They were 
just preparing to cast anchor for fear of drifting on 
the rocks; but, when made acquainted with our 
danger, they promptly brought their sloop alongside. 
This little vessel, as we afterwards discovered, was 
called the HopCj and to persons in our circumstances 
even this trivial incident was important and en- 
couraging. 

^ The packet was now fast sinking, and we imme-" 
diately began to get into the Hope. The women 
(of whom there were about ten or twelve on board) 
were first embarked. One man stood in the shrouds 
of the Hope, to whom the women were handed out 
of the packet, and he transferred them to another 
man on the deck. Several of them were in their 
night-clothes, and without shoes. There was no 
time for them to dress after they had been informed 
of their danger. They were hurried off without 
time even to secure their watches and money ; and, 
with all this haste, we did but just escape, for in 
less than half an hour after the packet struck she 
was at the bottom of the sea, in thirty or forty 
fathoms of water. 

^ After the women were put on board the sloop, 
the rest of the passengers followed^ and we en- 
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deavoured to push off from the packet, leaving the 
crew in the two ships' boats. By this time, how- 
ever, the Qiteen had so far sunk that the bottom of 
her paddle-box was pressing on our cat-head; and 
it was with some difficulty we disengaged ourselves, 
and thus escaped being drawn down along with her. 
We did, however, push away, and then discovered 
that, although we had escaped one im m inent peril, 
we were, nevertheless, still in great jeopardy. The 
Hope is a very small sloop (or, perhaps, more pro- 
perly, a smack), registered only fourteen tons burden. 
She was rather overladen before she took one of us 
on board, and we were now sixty-four persons in 
her, besides her cargo. Our additional weight had 
brought her down almost to the water's edge: a 
single gust of wind would have upset her, and we 
should all have been lost. Under these circum- 
stances, the greatest caution was necessary: all were 
made to sit down, excepting four or five crammed 
into the little cabin, and a few others to work the 
sloop. We moved away from the packet, far enough 
to be out of the reach of her suction when she 
should go down, and then immediately cast anchor, 
and proceeded to lighten the Hope by throwing 
about two-thirds of her cargo overboard. The Queen 
was drifting farther away from us every minute. 
The crew took to the two boats, and abandoned her 
in search of us. They soon came up to us, as they 
were guided by our shouts and the fight of candles 
we kept burning on the sloop. 

^ When the two boats came up with us, and we 
were all together, an inquiry was instituted whether 
every one of the passengers and crew had left the 
Queen. It was almost immediately ascertained that 
one man was missing. The poor fellow's name was 
Lary: he was an Irish pig-jobber, a lame man, 
about fifty years old. It appears that he had gone 
down into the hold of the vessel and fallen asleep 
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upon the goods : the noise had not awakened him ; 
and as he was in this unlikely place he was not 
discovered when the crew ran round the vessel to 
see that no person was left in her. As soon as it 
was ascertained that Lary was on board the Qzceen, 
the captain went back to fetch him off, but she had 

fone down, and poor Lary had slept the sleep of 
eath. The captain continued to row about for some 
time, hoping he might fall in with the vessel, but no 
trace of her was to be found. 

' We now became anxious about the captain and 
crew. They had been away above an hour, and our 
lights were not discernible at any considerable dis- 
tance on account of the fog ; we therefore commenced 
firing a musket at intervals for the double purpose 
of directing them to us and attracting the attention 
of any other vessel which might be within hearing. 
^ The captain eventually came back ; the QvserCs 
boats were moored to our sloop, and we anxiously 
waited for the day. We put out all our candles but 
one, lest we should not have enough to last, and 
maintained perfect silence that we might hear any 
sound of approaching deliverance. It was about 
half-past eleven o'clock on Friday night when we 
got on board the Hope^ where we remained until 
half-past three o'clock on Saturday afternoon. It 
is impossible to give an idea of the length and 
weariness of those sixteen hours during which our 
little vessel rolled on the broad waves from the 
Atlantic, with that peculiar heaving motion which 
the waters give in a calm. The long silence was 
only interrupted by the whisper of condolence or 
exhortation addressed to one's immediate neighbour, 
the retching of sea-sickness, the few subdued orders 
about the vessel, and the melancholy booming of 
our signals of distress. 

^ When the morning came, the fog still continued ; 
and although we could distinctly hear the breakers, 

M 
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we could not discern the land. About eight o'clock 
the captain set oflf in one of the ship's boats to row 
as near in shore as he could, and creep round the 
coast into Milford Harbour to endeavour to obtain 
assistance. He reached Milford in about four hours, 
and found the Trinity House steamer undergoing 
repairs, so that she could not be put to sea. He 
then communicated our situation to the commander 
of the Skylark, revenue cutter, who immediately 
came off to our assistance. 

^ But, in the meantime, our anxiety was increasing. 
Shortly after the captain left us we weighed anchor, 
. and endeavoured to get a little nearer Milford ; but 
the fog still continued, and we feared to remove far 
from the place, lest we should not be found by the 
steamer, which we were every minute expecting to 
come to our help. The tide had also turned, and 
we were making little, if any, progress ; so we again 
cast anchor, and waited till the next tide. It was 
about two o'clock in the afternoon before the tide 
turned, and just then a gleam of sunshine, which 
lasted about twenty minutes, enabled us to discern 
Milford Head, and take a tolerably correct observa- 
tion of our real position. We weighed anchor, and 
put the QtteerCs boat ahead to tow us, while all on 
board worked the large oars, and did what they 
could with small ones. We were already near the 
mouth of the harbour, and were rounding Milford 
Head, when a boat from Lloyd's came out to us, 
and was soon followed by another, and almost im- 
mediately afterwards we were boarded by an officer 
from the Skylark, who took off the women to the 
cutter, and then returned for the- other passengers. 
We were in very great danger of going ashore 
against Milford Head before the SkylarKs boat came 
up to us : our escape at this moment was scarcely 
less remarkable than our escape from the packet. 

' The commander of the cutter (whose name, I 
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believe, was Johnson) treated ns with the greatest 
kindness. The sadden sense of security, and the 
heartiness with which he offered ns anything in his 
vessel, overcame the feelings of many who, np to 
this time, had remained apparently unmov<^; and 
both men and women wept. 

^ Most of ns had been without food for fonr-and- 
twenty hours. Our stock of provisions consisted of 
two loaves of bread, some raw bacon, and a little 
batter. Some bread and butter had been given to 
the women and children, and the rest of the bread 
and the raw bacon (which we had no means of 
cooking) was divided among the men who had 
worked the hardest ; so that the hospitality of the 
officer was most gratefully received. When we 
thanked him for his kindness he said, ^^Tou are 
heartily welcome to anything I can do for you: it 
may be my turn next." I pray God, that if the 
gallant old man be ever in such circumstances, he 
may meet with help as timely and as hearty as that 
he rendered us. 

' When we landed at Milford, our difficulties were 
not at an end. Some were without hats, some 
without shoes, and some almost without clothing of 
any kind but their night dresses, and almost all 
without money: several (among whom was a cler- 
gyman of respectability) were passed on to Water- 
ford, under a magistrate's order, as totally destitute. 
We all, with perhaps one single exception, lost 
everything but the clothes we happened to have 
on. The captain, mate, and most 01 the crew had 
thrown off their coats before the Hope came in si^ht, 
when there appeared no chance for us but swimming. 
I was coming up with my mackintosh in my hand 
when a gentleman advised me not to encumber 
myself with it, and I laid it down, expecting in a 
few minutes to be in the water. There were some 
cases of loss truly heartrending. One man lost 

m2 
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£2,000 in sovereigns, the entire savings of twenty 
years. He had written to his father to purchase 
him a small farm in the north of Ireland. He was 
going over with this money to pay for it, and with 
his wife and child to settle on his native spot for 
the rest of his life. Many others were left equally 
destitute, although their losses were much less in 
amount. 

^ The greatest praise is due to Jenkins and his 
companion for the promptitude with which they 
rendered their help, even at the risk of their own 
lives; and it is also due to the captain to say, that 
he manifested throughout the greatest solicitude for 
the welfare of his passengers, and exemplary cool- 
ness and courage in adopting the means necessary 
for their safety. He was the last man to leave the 
sinking vessel, and he went back to rescue Lary at 
the risk of his own life. There appeared no want 
of skill or attention in working his ship, and some 
of us very willingly signed a testimonial to that 
effect before we left the cutter. The great error in 
this case was in sailing so near the shore ; but in 
this he appears only to have followed the track 
which is taken by all steam packets in fine weather ; 
and there never was a finer or clearer sky than that 
under which he entered the fatal passage, and it 
would be unjust, as well as useless, to blame him 
for doing what all others are not only authorised, 
' but expected, to do in similar circumstances. 

^ It is far more to the purpose to call the atten- 
tion of the public, and especially of the proprietors 
of these large transit boats, to the folly and sin of 
risking property and life for the mere accommoda- 
tion of shortening a long voyage by two or three 
hours. The facility of taking short cuts, by going 
nearer shore than a sailing vessel would ever venture, 
has already made steam navigation more perilous 
than the old method. Several of the packets, as 
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the Pegasus for example, have been lost, like ours, 
in calm seas. The very fineness of the weather con- 
stitutes the temptation to tiy the short, though 
dangerous, tracks ; and the captain is often urged 
to take the nearest possible route by the continued 
and childish inquiries of the passengers, " How long 
will it be before we get there ? " Ae Scotch Com- 
pany have already announced their resolution that 
their captains shall not, under any circumstances, 
go within the Fern Islands; and as the Qu^een is, I 
believe, the fourth packet lost in five years, in a 
somewhat similar manner, it is to be hoped that the 
British Companies will at once give to the public 
some guarantee that their boats shall not, on any 
consideration, go within the islands of the Welsh 
coast. 

^ The whole of this event is providential ; some 
circumstances connected with it were remarkably 
so. The two men belonging to the Hope had ex- 
perienced great difficulty that morning in getting 
out from Milford, and yet were impelled, by an 
influence they could not understand, to persevere in 
the attempt. There was no urgent necessity about 
the delivery of their cargo: it was not perishable, 
like a cargo of fish, for instance. Their sails were 
of no use to them ; they had to row with the large 
oars, or sweeps, and struck with the folly of being 
so determined to get out, even with so much labour, 
they frequently said one to another, " We had better 
turn back; " and yet they kept rowing onward, they 
knew not why, until their hands were sore. When 
they got out, the folly of their perseverance appeared 
more and more evident, for the fog suddenly invested 
them, and they durst not go farther. They then 
prepared to cast anchor and wait all night, when 
they were suddenly alarmed lest they should be run 
down by our vessel. They were brought to this 
very spot by an irresistible, and to them unaccount- 
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able, impulse, and compelled to stay there till we 
came up. Ten minutes later in the time, or a few 
hundred yards distance from the spot, would have 
rendered them useless to us ; and most, if not all, 
of us would have been left to perish. 

^ As a minister of religion, the people on whom, 
for about twenty years, I have been endeavouring to 
enforce the adoption of certain views of Scriptural 
truth, may be anxious to know the feelings of my own 
mind on those subjects at the time when I expected, 
in a few minutes, to give an account of my steward- 
ship. I heartily thank God that I have been 
favoured with this opportunity of bringing my re- 
ligious principles to the test of death. I withdrew 
from the crowd ; for the distinction between cabin 
and deck passengers was then disregarded, and all 
were instinctively gathered together. I hastily re- 
viewed my private and ministerial life, but I found 
nothing there on which I could rest my hopes of 
acceptance. I set myself immediately to the pro- 
cess which I have a thousand times urged from the 
pulpit, and by the side of the dying b^, — a simple 
confession of sin, and a humble but confident re- 
liance on the atonemeut of Christ. I felt that I 
was adopted into the family of God. My views of 
my own unworthiness were not diminished; but I 
knew that I was "accepted in the Beloved." I 
had peace with God, and a humble, yet delightful, 
assurance that, should He call me hence, I should 
be for ever with Him. * The great doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith is dearer to me than ever: it does 
not give way under us in the time of difficulty and 
danger, but sustains when all other hopes are fled. 
I have no doubt as to its vast importance : I have 
no suspicion of the unsoundness of any part of the 
Methodist theory in reference to it. The only im- 
pressions on my mind are the following, and I pray 
God to deepen them every day: — The absolute 
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necessity of living in the constant exercise of saving 
faith ; of cultivating that jealous watchfulness which 
will prevent us from grieving the Holy Spirit, and 
preserve His testimony to our adoption constantly 
clear and unclouded; and of preachmg far and wide 
the sinner's only hope — ^that " whosoever believeth 
on " Jesus Christ " shall not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life." ' 

On the Sunday following his return, a thanks- 
giving prayer-meeting was held in Walcot Chapelj 
when a large congregation offered their hearty 
thanks to Grod for the preservation of their pastor's 
life. 

The following spring he was again sent to Ire- 
land on a Missionary deputation, and this time 
reached his destination in safety. Some interesting 
particulars of this visit are given in his letters to 
his wife : — 

^ Dublin, Aprils 1844. 

^ You must not be surprised if my daily note is 
delayed sometimes. To-morrow, for instance, I shall 
have to be up at six o'clock, travel ninety miles 
by coach, then attend a meeting, and I shall only 
find time to write to you after I get into my bed- 
room, which will delay my letter a day or two. The 
congregations are respectable, but not crowded; 
and I thought them less attentive than in Bath. 
Beginning the service at noon is a bad plan : many 
of the people are sleepy. Beggars abound. My first 
salutation on landing was, ^^ Lave a ha'penny wid a 
poor widdy, yer honour, and may you never miss it; " 
a lad ran ^fter me and begged for a copper, but I 
told him he ^^ had so much brass he could not want 
copper." Two women with children in their arms 
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came np and assailed me. I said, ^^ If I give you 
a penny a-piece will you keep off the rest ? " " Shure 
an' if yer honour stays half an hour ther'll be a 
dozen of us I " They all seem to be cheerful and 
lighthearted. Papa's love to his little colony.' 

^ PARSONSTowy, April 9tky 1844. 

^I have passed in these ninety miles over the 
famous Curragh of Kildare, the great racing field of 
Ireland, where one of the old round towers is still 
standing. The policemen (who about us are only 
distinguished by their cane as an offensive weapon) 
are here all armed. They always carry a bayonet 
and cartridge box, and, when on guard, a musket ; 
they wear woollen epaulettes, and can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from riflemen. They are regularly exer- 
cised by military men, and some of them are mounted 
and fully armed. Nothing can give you an idea of 
the poverty and extreme wretchedness of the worst 
sort of Irish cabins. Many of them are totally 
without glass, and the smoke escapes through a hole 
in the roof; but these are not the worst. Some are 
without window, hole, or chimney, the light enters 
and the smoke escapes at the door ; and, as they 
bum the turf from the neighbouring bog, the smoke 
is thick and abundant. There is no furniture at all : 
they sit on the unpaved floor, and sleep on a little 
dirfy sti;aw. I passed the spot where a small farmer 
had lately been ejected. The roof was pulled off 
his cottage, and his furniture was in an adjoining 
yard ; he has no place in which to put either it or 
himself. As this mode of ejecting a tenant is the 
common one in Ireland, and as they have a super- 
stitious notion that it is unlucky to pull down old 
walls, the country is studded with these ruined 
cottages, which greatly add to the general appear- 
ance of poverty. In Portarlington, the house was 
pointed out to me in which the Duke of Wellington 
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and his brother were educated. Just in the very 
neighbourhood of that town, and here and there in 
the vicinity of a gentleman's residence, the country 
differs nothing from England. I have clambered 
up inside one of the Eound Towers. They are vast, 
and originally had steps, but whether they were 
built for purposes of defence or of devotion is un- 
decided by antiquarians.' 

' RoscREA, April 10^^, 1844. 
^ My dearest, 

^ I am now in the best quarters I have been in 
since I arrived, having been jolted here in an Irish 
jaunting car, which has shaken me till I am sore. 
I went this morning to see Lord Ross's monster 
telescope, into which I walked, and found it so wide 
that I could barely touch the top as I went down. 
When finished, it will have cost about £11,000. I 
have as yet seen nothing to justify the fears enter- 
tained about Ireland. I feel as safe as if I were 
travelling in England, and certainly see no ground 
at present to fear a rebellion. I have preached in 
this town since my arrival, and must hurry off 
directly to the Missionary Meeting. The travelling 
preachers (married) in this circuit have only £54 
per annum, and are compelled to buy their own' 
horses. Their poverty is extreme, but the joyous 
gaiety of the Irish character bears them up through 
all, and they are a race of happy and useful men. 
The Papists derisively call them " soul-savers." ' 

^ Cork, April \Zth, 1844. 

^ As we came along, our coachman directed our 
attention to a girl carrying a jar of water on her 
head, which he called "a case of water on the 
brain." My sympathy for the miseries of the Irish in 
our large towns in England is greatly diminished ; 
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for I perceive that you could not persuade them to 
amend their accommodations. In passing through 
this country, I have seen scores and hundreds of 
instances where little farmers, holding perhaps from 
ten to fifty acres, at a low rent, and paying no tcuces, 
are living in a hovel which is literally a pig-stye 
(for the pigs are inside with them), and which a 
little English farmer would, in some instances, 
think hardly good enough for that purpose. The 
dress is national. In Galway the cloaks are red, 
in Kilkenny grey, in Cork and Limerick blue ; some 
of them made of the finest broadcloth, but worn 
with lace caps, and without shoes, stockings, or 
bonnets. The system of agriculture is wretched, 
and most of the country through which I have yet 
passed, mountainous and boggy, and little deserves 
the comparisons which are sometimes made, in its 
favour, with England, even as a country. Not long 
since some iron and coal works were established at 
Leitrim, but, although Irishmen were employed to 
work them, they listened to a man who told them 
that the English were come to rob their country of 
the coal and iron. They killed the manager; but, 
when they found the works were stopped, and they 
got no more wages, they killed the man who had 
persuaded them to rebel. They are altogether a 
people of impulses. This is an interesting country, 
but nothing will be so attractive as the sight of my 
own door-steps. I have preached twice in this city ; 
the congregations were good, and the collections 
exceeded those of any former year. I was intro- 
duced to a Mr. Waddy, and was surprised to learn 
that the prevailing names among the Waddys of 
Ireland are Richard and Samuel. He says we are 
originally Welsh ; he is a fine-looking, respectable 
man. I have been into two different cabins, totally 
without windows or chimneys, and in which I could 
not stand upright. In one, the grandmother, two 
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little cluldren, and a pig, were all lying together 
on one heap of straw, which was the common bed. 
I was surprised and disgusted on entering the burial 
ground, near the town of Tralee, to see, not only 
pieces of coffins, but entire and apparently almost 
new coffins, thrown out on the surface of the ground 
and mingled with cartloads of skulls and bones, 
which there was no effort to conceal, although the 
burial grounds are daily visited by the relations of 
the deceased to pray for their souls. This disgraceful 
neglect of the churchyards is attributable partly to 
the national carelessness of character, and partly to 
the blighting and detestable influence of Popery, 
the great curse of this land. You know, I have 
paid no little attention to the subject of Popery; 
but I confess I had no just idea of its awful and 
hideous effects, till I travelled through this blighted 
country. 

^ KiLLARNEY. 

^ I have just finished tea, and it is ten o'clock at 
night, but I must send you a line from the Lakes. 
We set out at nine this morning, and had four 
rowers, a steersman, a bugle-horn blower, a gentle- 
man who acted as guide, three preachers and myself. 
Our whole journey took about ten hours and a half, 
and we went as fast and made as little delay as 
possible. We first explored Ross Island, which is 
beautifully laid out by Lord Kenmare, and contains 
walks about four miles in extent, presenting the 
most beautiful variety of garden and pleasure- 
ground cultivation, with the ruins of Ross Castle 
frowning at its entrance. We next landed on the 
Island of InnisfiUan, and looked over the ruins of 
an old monastery, — ^in the earliest Irish history, a 
seat of learning. We then went on, until the most 
barren, wild, and majestic mountains frowned before 
and around us. We landed at the base of one, and, 
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entering the wood, saw a noble cascade dashing 
and roaring from the rocks into the lake below. 
On the upper lake, the mountains were grand ; the 
highest and most precipitous in appearance was 
called the Eagles' Nest, because for years it was 
an eyrey. The echoes of our bugle startled several 
cormorants, wild ducks, an eagle, and two storks. 
We landed near the Eagles' Nest, and were assailed 
by three bare-footed Irish girls, selling goat's milk 
and Potheen whisky. The first we tasted, the latter 
we declined. After firing a cannon, and listening 
to the long and thunder-like reverberations, we 
continued our journey to the entrance of the Middle 
Lake. A sound from our bugle brought a woman 
to the boat, to whom we gave a salmon and a leg 
of mutton, to cook against our return, while we 
visited the arbutus woods in the Middle Lake. On 
returning for our din^ner, we found the salmon in 
process of cooking. It was cut in pieces and stuck 
upon wooden skewers, which were struck through a 
sod of grass before a fire, and thus roasted, basted 
with salt water. It was delicious, and we had a 
hearty dinner. As we came down the Middle Lake, 
our bugler played "The Angel's Whisper" and 
" Rory O'More." The day was unusually fine, and 
nothing has been wanting to make it as rich a day 
as the famous Stokeham journey, except the com- 
pany of one. I hope you give my love to the 
children daily as I send it. I wish them to know 
that I constantly think of them and pray for them.' 

At the Conference of 1844 my father's term of 
residence at Bath expired, and he was free to go 
to the Proprietary School. It was time I The last 
two years had made matters worse, and the financial 
position and prospects of the School were deplorable. 
For some reason or other the belief was entertained 
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that Dr. Banting was not at first favourable to my 
father's appointment, and my father would not con- 
sent to make any personal request on the subject. 
When doubt was thrown on the probability of the 
arrangement, the Lay Secretary and the Head 
Master were despatched by the Directors to the 
Conference to plead urgently for it. From the 
Conference my father wrote to his wife as fol- 
lows : — 

^Branson and Manners have been here, and 
Branson has had an interview with Dr. Bunting 
about the School, and tells me (although he is not 
at liberty to say precisely what the Doctor said yet) 
that it is all quite settled. Already, two or three 
scholars have been added, in anticipation of my 
coming. I now think you may regard the thing as 
fixed, although the Stations have not yet come into 
Conference. I had much talk with Branson about 
the concern. I shall find more difficulty than I 
expected in some quarters, and less in others. My 
general impression is, however, favourable as to the 
result of my going. I think the thing can yet be 
raised.' 

The necessity for his going to the School was too 
obvious and pressing to render any other course 
possible, and he was appointed Grovemor accordingly. 
At the same Conference he was placed on the Com- 
mittees of the Contingent Fund and of the Dids- 
bury branch of the Theological Institution, and was 
appointed, in association with Dr. Newton, to the 
Leeds deputation. In due course he left Bath for 
Sheffield, in the West Circuit of which town his 
brother, the Eev. B. B. Waddy, was at that time 
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stationed. One personal anecdote may close this 
record of his labours, before entering on his new 
sphere. 

During his residence in Bath, my father was 
laid aside for a time by ^ Clergyman's sore throat,' 
and was compelled to have a supply. At this time, 
he was a regular, though not an excessive, smoker. 
As some of the Bath people thought that his throat 
complaint was induced or aggravated by this habit 
(though he did not believe so himself;, he gave it 
up, because he saw that it had to them an '^ appear- 
ance of evil.' He determined, however, to have 
^ one good smoke, and have done with it.' So he took 
a good store of tobacco into his room, smoked the 
greater part of the day, broke his pipes, and never 
touched the weed again. At Wesley College smok- 
ing was prohibited, so that he only anticipated 
what must have come ; for he used to say, that he 
* should never have smoked there if his subordi- 
nates were forbidden to do so.' 
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CHAPTER XL 

GOVERNORSHIP OF WESLEY COLLEGE. 

It would be a difficult thing, after the lapse of 
more than thirty years, to recall the varied inci- 
dents, and the numerous difficulties, of Mr. Waddy's 
life at the Sheffield School Looked at from one 
point of view, it appeared that his dearest wish had 
been gratified ; for the chief object of his hopes and 
labours was delivered into his charge, and the child 
that he loved was given into his own keeping for 
its future guidance; but, unfortunately, the child 
had been under other guardians, and from different 
causes its training had been unsuccessful. 

A more thoroughly disastrous state of things can 
hardly be imagined than that which was presented 
to the new Governor. The School was mortgaged 
for £10,000 ; debts to the extent of several thousands 
more were added to a permanent overdraft at the 
Bank of a large sum. The Directors had made 
themselves personally responsible for another sum 
of two or three thousand pounds. Naturally the 
Bank declined to make further advances, and re- 
quested to have their account settled. The building 
h^id fallen into disrepair, and a considerable outlay 
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was necessary to make it respectable. Crippled by 
these debts, and discouraged by a falling off in the 
number of pupils, now reduced below one hundred, 
the Directors lowered the terms, in order to induce 
parents to send their children ; and then, from a 
false idea of economy, lowered proportionately the 
salaries of the Tutors. 

The natural consequence was, that the new pupils 
came from a lower station in life, and the higher 
classes objected to send their sons to a second-class 
school ; while the lowering of the Masters' salaries 
told still more deplorably in introducing inferior 
and under-paid teachers. Moreover, two or three 
men had been nominated to the Governorship, and 
had declined an honour which was full of laborious 
toil and thorny difficulties; but these hindrances 
were no hindrances to my father. He felt that the 
plan ought to succeed, and that, if he had a chance, 
he could make it succeed. He was in the prime of 
life, and his physical health and mental activity 
were at their best. Moreover, he had, in the domes- 
tic arrangements, a quiet, unobtrusive coadjutrix, 
who, during these hard-working and occasionally 
stormy years, was his comfort, counsellor, and friend. 

One of the first steps of the new Governor was, 
to put the building into a state of thorough repair. 
He became personally responsible for part of the 
existing debt, and he induced other gentlemen to 
become so likewise. He raised the terms, and, as a 
consequence, the salaries of the Masters. On hearing 
of his appointment, the Bank Directors expressed 
their willingness to re-open the account ; and, after 
a little while, the floating debts were wiped away. 
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In process of time, the mortgage was diminished ; 
and, if his scheme had been completely carried out, 
it would have disappeared altogether. But the 
shareholders pressed for a dividend on their money, 
probably fascinated by the good fortune which, until 
then, they had not deemed possible. 

Before his arrival, a report was industriously cir- 
culated that the new Governor was very severe ; 
and, the discipline of the place having previously 
been sadly relaxed, the boys organised a rebellious 
reception. Of this, however, he appeared to take 
no notice in the first instance, but, quietly and 
quickly ascertaining the ringleaders, he traced the 
disaflfection to two or three of the senior students, 
and especially tb a young man, a foreigner, who for 
some years had been a source of difficulty. These 
he personally chastised, and expelled the worst of 
them ; while he reduced all the pupils to an order 
to which they had been previously unaccustomed. 
But his apparent severity was soon understood. 
He assembled the whole school in the dining hall, 
and told them frankly the principles on which he 
meant to govern. *I am determined,' said he, 
* to be obeyed, and to be obeyed without question ; 
but I hope I shall also be loved.' He then told 
them of certain restrictions which he proposed to 
remove; but this could only be done if they would 
pledge their honour not to abuse the privileges he 
meant to grant. By a public vote they pledged 
themselves to this compact ; and from that moment 
the relations between them and the new Governor 
were entirely altered. They soon learnt to under- 
stand his principles of action, and to know what to 

N 
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do and what to expect. They found that a stern 
regard for what was true, and brave, and manly, 
was tempered by an unfaiUng sympatliy ; and his 
teaching and example alike showed them that up- 
right \manliness was always more admirable when 
accompanied by courtesy and gentlemanly bearing. 
' Be Christian gentlemen,' was the burden of many 
a private talk and public address. The passionate 
admiration which many of his pupils had for him 
broke foith after his death, when their own words 
were : — ' He lives in our lives ; ' * There was no man 
whom I so loved, revered, and honoured;' 'I owe 
more to him than words can express : his fatherly 
care and counsel have influenced all my religious 
life;' 'There was such a grand, noble, thorough 
manliness in him, that we almost worshipped him ; 
while his genial, friendly kindness made us love him 
as much.' These and similar testimonies were spon- 
taneously borne to his worth, twenty or five-and- 
twenty years after these boys had left school, and 
when, in mature manhood, they remembered the 
old days at Wesley College. 

Naturally, among so many, (for the number rose 
from 70 to 188,) there were some who gave the 
Governor no little anxiety. One, an amiable and 
vivacious lad, whose chief difficulty was in saying 

* No,' had fallen into grave error. While Mr. Waddy 
was considering the case, he received a letter which, 
after his death, was found amongst his papers :— 

' Wesley College, Monday Evening. 

* My very dear Sir, 

' I am conscious of having lost that place in your 
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esteem which I flatter myself I once enjoyed. 1 
have done wrong, but not to the extent £0 which 
you have been informed; and I beg that I may 
have the opportunity of clearing my character from 
part of the stigma which now rests upon it, of beg- 
ging forgiveness for what may be true, and of 
pledging my good behaviour for the future. I feel 
that I cannot live under the same roof with you, 
and feel myself an object of distrust ; and therefore 
it is that 1 will do everything in my power to act 
in a way becoming a gentleman to please you, and 
to leave this place in your favour, and also in the 
pleasing remembrance of everyone connected with 
it. I do confess having gone to a billiard-room once 
or twice la^t half-year, which, in itself, I acknow- 
ledge to be wrong ; but I did not then see its evil. 
I deny the gambling, etc. Please to ask me some 
question about it. I defy anyone to bring a charge 
against me thi^ half-year. Though you have been 
absent, I have acted as if your eye was upon me, 
and I do trust, also, with reference to ** Thou God 
seest me." Although, for the last fortnight, I have 
not been under surveillance, I have not done a single' 
thing which I should be ashamed of your knowing. 
I have not entered a single billiard-room, nor will I 
as long as I live. Do try me. Sir, and believe me ; 
for I do not exaggerate, when I say that my happi- 
ness is more bound up in your good opinion than in 
that of any other person living. My dear Sir, for- 
give me, and pardon my freedom in addressing you. 
I say nothing of my respect ; for anyone who has 
been an hour in my company knows my feelingo 
regarding you. My respect springs from attach- 
ment, and not from compulsion. 

' Yours with respect and aiBfection.' 

For some years, this youth was to the Governor 

N 2 
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an almost constant subject of solicitude, and as 
genuine a sympathy was shown towards him as if 
his mind had been more in harmony with my 
father's own robust character. How truly this was 
appreciated is shown by the testimony of this 
person when five-and-twenty years had elapsed. 
On hearino: of the death of his old Governor, the 
middle-aged man wrote : — 

^Although I was aware of his failing health, the 
news of his death came as a great shock to me. 
When I think of him, as I knew him five-and- 
twenty years ago, and compare him with other men 
of his own age, I see how great he was, how he 
towered above all his fellows. I can say con- 
scientiously that I never so loved and revered any- 
other man. It may seem strange, but I dream of 
him, and of Wesley College, almost every week. 
My days at the College were the brightest and 
happiest in the past.' 

There were two points which the Governor strove 
to impress upon the lads, — that he trusted them 
and relied upon their honour, and that they ought 
to respect themselves and be self-reliant. Distrust 
and deception were so hateful to him, that he gene- 
rally relied upon a boy's word, and many a punish- 
ment was escaped by 'making a clean breast of it.' 
' You are mistaken,' he once said, when one boy's 
character was being canvassed, and he was pro- 
nounced to be an incorrigibly bad lad ; * he is not 
so ; he never told me a lie yet.' The boy in ques- 
tion was so ingenious in mischief, and withal so idle, 
that it required no small tact to keep him in even 
an appearance of order. But his ready candour 
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had attracted the Governor, and he augured well 
of a boy who never stooped to the least meanness 
or deception. Those who profit by the energetic 
labours of a certain local preacher, class-leader, and 
Sunday-school superintendent, may be thankful 
that the good in him was encouraged by the far- 
seeing Governor, even in the midst of many faults. 
Nor did he despair under worse discouragements. 
There were some boys who presented, for a while, 
a most repellent character, to whom the Governor 
devoted a patient, unwearying attention, and who 
were so moulded by the blessing of God on his 
trenchant words and lofty example, that their whole 
lives underwent a change, and they became some of 
the most courteous, chivalrous, and sincere men in 
the ranks of the Methodist ministry. 

But however grand his character might have been, 
Mr. Waddy would never have gained such an influ- 
ence over his pupils, if he had not entered with zest 
into their joys and sorrows. He who was so sym- 
pathising a helper in trouble was also a *boy 
amongst boys' in the playground. At cricket^ 
racquet, and skating, he was an adept ; in the car- 
penter's shop he was a moving spirit; and long 
holiday afternoons were spent in flying monster 
kites of original mechanical structure. 

If he was so successful in dealing with the boys, 
he was not less so in his treatment of the Masters. 
The junior Teachers were not his servants, but his 
friends and helpers, on whose assistance he relied, 
and whose co-operation was a necessity. He treated 
them as gentlemen, and as responsible men, and 
looked, in return, for conscientious and thorough 
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work. ' Others,* writes M. du Gillon (for many years 
the French Master at Wesley College), — 'Others 
might have said much more, without having the 
slightest influence on my mind or actions. With 
the Doctor the case was diflTerent. I knew him to 
be a master of our craft ; a man who, at a glance, 
understood the true value to be placed on the raw 
material, and on its proper workmanship. There- 
fore I was aware that, if he were satisfied, I must, 
of necessity, be on the road to professional suc- 
cess.' Another body of men, with whom the 
Governor was brought into contact, was perhaps 
more difficult to deal with. Boys and Masters^ 
indeed, were both under his authority, and when 
he saw that reason and honour failed, he had the 
power to dismiss or expel recalcitrants. But the 
Directors, who formed the nominal Governing Body, 
were not under his jurisdiction ; and that body was 
partially composed of his seniors, some of whom, as 
is common to human nature, loved their own way. 
All who know anything of such a system, know 
^hat, even amidst much good, it is fraught with 
difficulties. Perhaps there never was, on the whole, 
a more judicious body of Directors than the one at 
Sheffield; yet, occasionally, differences arose, and 
a truly British pugnacity of temper appeared, and 
Mr. Waddy held firmly to the principle that he 
was the Governor^ and that interference could be 
tolerated only in case of error on his part. At the 
Sixme time, he acted with such candour and trans- 
parency that there was no temptation to 'ferret 
out' his actions, striving, as he did, to do all things 
with a strict regard to the well-being of the Colleio'e, 
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and to the rights of the proprietors. ' We esteemed 
him, we admired him, we loved him, we confided in 
him,' wrote Mr. Moss, whose connection with the 
Directorate gave him an intimate knowledge of the 
subject. 

After Mr. Waddy's location at Wesley College, 
his sons were under his own eye ; but his daughters, 
as they grew old enough, left home, and were edu- 
cated at a distance. From some of his short notes 
to the eldest of them, at this time a young girl in 
her teens, we see how some of his most treasured 
principles were quietly instilled into her mind : — 

' Wesley College, April 2()th, 184J7. 

' My dear Child, 

* I am glad to perceive from your letters that you 
appear on the whole to be comfortable. You will 
not find everything as you could wish in any situa- 
tion of life ; but you will find these inconveniences 
greatly diminished before a diligent and cheerful 
disposition. While I am anxious that you should 
learn, from the example of your Governesses and 
school-fellows, all those little accomplishments which 
you have not hitherto acquired, I am still more 
anxious that you should retain your individuality 
of character, Ld your firmness^^f principle ; an5 
that, above all, you should very diligently maintain 
your communion with God, and endeavour to grow 
in grace. Nothing can compensate for the loss of 
this.' 

' Wesley College, May I7tk, 1847. 
' My pear Anne, 

* I am very busy as usual, but hasten to send 

, lest you should be inconvenienced. I am 

happy to find from your last, that you are getting 
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over the things which were at first so unpleasant to 
you. I am not at all surprised to find that you do 

not agree with . Your best plan will be to 

have nothing to say to her. Bear with her as long 
as you think it right, and then, if obliged, refer to 
your Teacher. One purpose of your going from 
home was, that you might become acquainted with 
a greater variety of character than your own family 
affords ; and though it is of course unpleasant to 
have to do with unpleasant people, yet it is a part 
of the education which is to fit you for your inter- 
course with the world. Learn to control your own 
temper, to be guarded in your expressions, and to 
keep a conscience void of offence before God ; and 
then, you may gather store of honey even from 
nettles and thistles.' 

' Wesley College, Feb, 29tA, 1848. 
' My dear Child, 

* We have been rather amused with your writing- 
desk campaign ; both your mamma and I think you 
have done right ; but it is not worth while to pursue 
the contest. Either Miss or the Masters them- 
selves should certainly supply the things necessary 
for their use ; and I would have you to make no 
trouble of any loss of marks you may incur by the 
modest and proper assertion of your right. Use 
all diligence to improve your time and opportuni- 
ties, and I am sure you will deserve a prize ; and, 
with that conviction, I shall care very little whether 
you get one or not. Still, remember that a lady- 
like demeanour, and a soft and conciliatory mode 
and tone of expression, are among the accomplish- 
ments you were sent to learn, and which, I have no 
doubt, you will endeavour to acquire. You may do 
this without at all confounding your correct notions 
of right and wrong. Above all things, cultivate 
close communion with God ; this will give you an 
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intuitive peiiception of the proper line of conduct 
in any given circumstances ; a perception which the 
best system of rules would £ul to furnish. We are 
all pretty well; Jemima is improving in health. 
Public attention here is ahnost absorbed in the 
changes going on in France ; I have no doubt j^ou 
have heard of them. They furnish admonitory 
lessons of the vanity of human pomp and royalty. 
One cannot help pitying the old King,* although his 
monstrous perfidy and cupidity have deserved all 
that he has got. 

* I am, my dear child, 

* Your affectionate Father, 
' Sam. Dousland Waddy.' 

'Wesley College, March 25tA, 184^. 
* My dear Child, 

* I have enclosed you " Wesley " on the subject of 
your note, and have marked two places especially 
worthy of your attention, although I would have you 
give the whole sermon a very careful reading. If 
anything in the complete system of Christianity 
merits the description of " the deep things of God," 
it is, of coui-se, the doctrine of Entire Sanctification. 
There are many things, and this among them, which 
you must be content to * know but in part ; ' and, 
when you begin to study them, you should set out 
with this conviction, that the nearest approximation 
you can make to an understanding of them will be at 
the best imperfect. The general rule, in reference 
to the particular difference which now troubles you, 
is, that the consent of the will is essential to an act 
being our own. I do not mean this expression to 
be taken as a justification of the common excuse, 
" I don*t like it ; I wish it were not so ; but I can't 
help it." But I mean that impressions which we 
dislike and successfully resist (so that they are not 

** Lonis Philippe. 
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fully developed either in word or action), are to be 
regarded rather as trials of our faith and principle, 
than as evidences of our sinfulness. Entire victory- 
will be the result of repeated contest ; but, in the 
very exercise of this holy warfare, you will find a 
present blessing, great peace, and increased security. 
Go on to seek the influence of the Holy Ghost, and 
do not much perplex yourself about the mode of 
His operation. " The wind bloweth where it listeth," 
etc. I conclude by assuring you, my dear child, 
that you have an interest in the prayers and solici- 
tude of your dear mamma and myself, and I doubt 
not of the other members of the family who are in 
Christ Jesus.' 

It will be perceived that, in the letters now given, 
the designation ' Wesley College ' is substituted for 
that of the Sheffield Proprietary School. I am 
again indebted to my brother for the clear state- 
ment of the circumstances under which the character 
of the Institution was thus far modified, and the 
reasons which influenced my father to bring about 
its affiliation to the University of London. 

' Soon after my father became Governor of the 
Sheffield School, he dietermined, after consultation 
with the Directors, to apply for the Royal Warrant 
constituting it a College of the University of London, 
by the name of Wesley College. That warrant he 
obtained. It is, perhaps, desirable to explain what 
this involved, and what were my father's motives 
for taking this step. The University of London is 
frequently confounded with University College in 
Gower Street, which, by persons only partially in- 
formed, is sometimes wrongly called "London Uni- 
versity." A "University" means a collection of 
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Colleges ; and practically, the " University," as dis- 
tinguished from its Colleges, is an examining body 
rather than an educational one, although it dues 
exercise a certain discipline. In the case of Cam- 
bridge, the Colleges which constitute the University 
are all situated at Cambridge ; and, while each has 
separate educational machinery, tutors, scholarships, 
fellowships, examinations, and governing body, the 
conjoined Colleges, forming the University, have the 
power of exercising certain disciplinary functions, 
of conducting the Senate-House examinations, and 
of conferring degrees. The difference in theory 
between Cambridge and London is, that, whereas in 
Cambridge all the Colleges are in one town, in the 
' University of London they are scattered over the 
country, and even in the Colonies. University 
College, London, King's College, London, Wesley 
College, Sheffield, and the Taunton Wesleyan Colle- 
giate Listitution bear, therefore, to the University 
of London the same relation theoretically that 
Trinity, St. John's, and other Colleges bear to the 
University of Cambridge. At the time of which 
I am writing, no student was eligible for the 
University examinations in London, unless certified 
from one of its affiliated Colleges, and it was to gain 
this privilege that the Governor obtained the Royal 
Warrant. 

'I am not anxious to discuss the advantages or 
disadvantages of residence in or near a University 
Town. The advocates of one system allege that 
the association of the young men, and the discipline 
under which they are placed, are among the great 
recommendations of University life. There is doubt- 
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less much to be said on both sides. And I specially 
hope that, what I am forced to say may not be 
supposed to refer, in any way, to the experiment 
which is now being made at the Leys School, at Cam- 
bridge. I hope that that School may succeed be- 
yond even the hopes of its founders ; and the high 
character and attainments of the Minister placed 
at its head give the assurance that, while the 
mental training will be of a high order, the religious 
interests of the pupils will be efficiently cared for. 
Circumstances have probably altered since 1844 ; 
and it may be safe and right to do now what would 
not have been expedient then. My father's opinions 
were formed as the result of his own residence in 
Cambridge and his inquiries at Oxford, as well as 
from an anxious watching of the career of those 
who left Sheffield and went to those two Universities. 
He believed that the temptations to dissipation, 
and the opportunities for vice, were greater there 
than at almost any other place. He observed re- 
peatedly that many young men of high moral 
character and studious habits became involved in 
courses which ended in their entire abandonment of 
religion. And when this was not the case, he often 
found that youths, thrown at the turning-point of 
their lives into associations at variance with their 
Methodistic training, were perverted from the 
Church of their fathers, — an evil only one degree 
less deplorable than the distinct surrender of all 
religious discipline, to which it too often conduced. 
As the result, the overwhelming majority lost their 
Methodism, and most of them became thoroughly 
worldly. For these reasons he affiliated the College 
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to the University of London. The effect of this 
step was, that the young men could continue their 
studies at Sheffield until the very moment of their 
examinations for their degree, and needed only to 
reside in London during the few days required for 
the actual purpose of those examinations. He 
then endeavoured to induce the best scholars to 
take their degrees at London, instead of at Cam- 
bridge or Oxford ; and the whole of the curriculum 
for the more advanced students was resrulated with 
this view. For some years a counteracting in- 
fluence was exerted silently and dangerously, and 
some of our most promising men continued to repair 
to the older Universities. But in process of time 
my father's object was more fully attained; and 
the wisdom of his procedure was shown by the 
fact, that the Directors of the Taunton School 
followed the example he had set. 

' In takiiig this important step my father acted 
with his usual self-reliance. He did not consult 
with any person outside the College ; and the result 
was that, for some years, a jealousy not quite justi- 
fiable was felt by some in authority in the Con- 
nexion. This jealousy produced unsatisfactory 
results, and was one of the various causes which led 
to the coolness between my father and Dr. Bunting, 
to which I have previously alluded. It is only 
justice to that eminent man to add, that my father's 
action in regard to Wesley College, and the establish- 
ment, about this time, of the Taunton Wesleyan 
Collegiate Institution, interfered with the carrying 
out of his cherished view, — that Methodism should 
have OTie first-rate College, not belonging to any 
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proprietary body, but originated and governed by 
Connexional authorities. The new name of the 
College was not recognised in the Stations, and for 
twelve years the Governor was formally appointed 
to " The Wesleyan Proprietary School," although in 
another part of the Minutes my father's postal 
address was necessarily and properly given as 
" Wesley College, Sheffield." This amusing and most 
absurd contradiction was ended in 1856, when, for 
the first time, the Conference at length recognised 
the Institution as that which the Royal Warrant 
had made it in 1844. I shall only add here that, 
since their affiliation, the Colleges at Sheffield and 
Taunton have, in sisterly and worthy rivalry, done 
no discredit to Methodism in the numbers and 
successes of the undergraduates and graduates by 
whom, from time to time, they have been represented 
in the University to which they belong.' 

In the next few 3^ears, my father's energies were 
almost exclusively devoted to the work of the 
Governorship. He soon had the gratification of 
finding that the College had regained its former 
reputation, and that the number of scholars was 
rapidly increasing. There was a healthy tone 
amongst Directors, Masters, and boys ; but the re- 
surrection was only accomplished at the cost of 
immense labour and anxiety. The immediate finan- 
cial pressure had been relieved; but it was only 
adjourned and not removed, and there was a fright- 
ful arrear to make up, before the Institution could 
be fairly considered solvent. Nobody will ever 
know the weight of care and toil which my father 
bore for some years. He resolutely refused to 
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undertake * Anniversaiy work/ or to form any 
engagements which would require his absence from 
his post, during the College terms. His Conference 
Missionary deputation to Liverpool in the spring of 

1846, with his former Master at The Grove, the Rev. 
Jonathan Crowther, as his associate, was almost the 
only change of this kind which he permitted him- 
self to take. The public service in the College 
Chapel had hitherto been held only once on each 
Sunday, and the boys went in two divisions to 
the chapels in the town. He began a morning 
service, which he himself conducted for eighteen 
years, and established a Society-class under his own 
leadership for the members of the congregation. 
' The Chapel has been little better than a play- 
thing,' he said ; ' I mean to make it a Methodist 
reality.' During the vacations, however, he altered 
his conduct, to maintain his principle. He crowded 
into the weeks of his holiday as much Anniversary 
work as they could hold, and made all his joumeyings 
auxiliary to the one object of pushing the interests 
of the College. 

At the Conference of 1846, my grandfather deter- 
mined to retire from active work at the close of the 
year. He had succeeded my father at Bath, and it 
was with unusual gratification that the Governor 
left the College for a few days, in the spring of 

1847, to be one of the Conference Missionary depu- 
tation to his old Circuit, where his father was thus 
fulfilling the last year's work of a worthy career. 
During this year another Connexional duty de- 
volved upon him, as he was placed on the Committee 
for the removal of Bangswood School to new pre- 
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mises, the old ones having become hopelessly unfit 
for the purpose for which they had been so long 
used. 

In the spring of 1848 my father took part, on 
the invitation of the Missionary Committee, in 
the Anniversary Services in the Metropolis. He 
preached in City Road Chapel on the Wednesday 
evening preceding the Public Meeting, from Acts ii. 
39; and spoke at considerable length in Exeter 
HalL His address on that occasion is given in the 
Appendix.* 

This year was signalised by an event which gave 
my father a pleasure as deep and exquisite as any- 
thing which happened in the whole course of his 
life. The pupils of Wesley College surprised him 
by the presentation of a very costly and handsome 
testimonial, a silver tea and coffee service, and a 
silver salver. This they had got up privately ; and 
it was presented to him at the close of the first half 
of the year 1848, in connection with the prize- 
giving. One of the boys made a speech, and gave 
the plate, expressing *the unanimity and hearti- 
ness with which all had given, as a proof that the 
Governor had secured both the affection and the 
approbation (!) of his pupils.' The value of this 
was enhanced by the fact, that the organised system 
of testimonials or presents to the Masters, which is 
so great an abuse in some public Schools, was dis- 
couraged at Wesley College. No demands were 
made upon the boys' private resources ; and, on the 

* See Appendix, III. The Sermon is found in the volume 
of his published Sermons, entitled *The Promise of the 
Holy Ghost.' 
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very infrequent occasions when gifts were offered, 
the proposition and management of the matter 
rested entirely in their own hands. 

But the year 1848 was memorable at Wesley 
College as a year in which hearts — more precious 
than gold or silver — were freely offered to Godi and 
in which the Governor s own heart was gladdened 
by seeing visible fruit of his pulpit teaching and 
his private instruction. 

Six-and-twenty years after his own conversion, 
the anniversary of that glad day was marked by 
such a marvellous revival at the College, that the 
memories of it are still fragrant. In the end, 
nearly every boy in the place, several of the Tutors, 
some of the servants, and two of Dr. Waddy's own 
daughters, found peace through believing in Christ * 
The results were long visible both within the College 
walls and beyond the precincts. At the beginning 
of the second half (1848), there were only five boys 
amongst the seniors who made an open profession 
of religion. The state of the unconverted weighed 
heavily on their hearts ; and, every Saturday 
evening at seven o'clock, they met in the vestry 
adjoining the Chapel to pray for their school-mates. 
With a brave faith, they singled out the names of 

9 My father believed in early conversions. To his eldest 
daughter on her ninth birthday, after giving her a writing desk, 
etc., and reminding her that she was old enough to act with 
thought and from sensible motives, he added, * Always have 
a reason for what you do, but do not al »vays tdll the reason.' 
He then warned her that she was of an age to make her 
deliberate choice whether she would serve Christ or Satan, 
and impressed it upon her that she ought to make a decision 
without delay. 

9 
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those boys who were most opposed to personal 
godliness, and earnestly besought God to soften their 
hearts. Four of those five are still laboaring to 
bring souls to God by preaching, — two in the full 
work, and two as local preachers * The week after 
the commencement of the prayer-meeting, one of 
the boys — Bichard Bealey — died, after an illness of 
some weeks ; and, when breakfast in the hall was 
over, the Governor detained t^e lads to tell them 
of the happy death of their little school-fellow. 
Bealey was a gentle and pious child, whose last 
moments were singularly happy. Therefore, when 
the Governor began his address, he spoke with great 
emotion, and unusual tears for a moment checked 
his utterance. Commanding his feelings, however, 
he addressed a most earnest exhortation to the boys 
on personal religion and the necessity of prepara- 
tion for an early death. At the conclusion of his 
admonition, a prayer-meeting was announced for 
noon, attendance at which was to be quite optional. 
At five minutes past twelve, the vestry was crowded ; 
the music-room above, and the stairs between the 
vestry and the music-room, were packed; and all 
were obliged to go into the Chapel. The feelings 
of the five praying seniors at this sight can be 
imagined, especially when tears and signs of deep 
misery were visible on first one face and then 
another. Eight came forward as sincere penitents, 
and were in such distress that they were invited to 
another prayer-meeting at 2.30 for the penitents 

® The Rev. Robt. Stephenson, of Madras ; the Rev. William 
Gibson, B.A., of Brixton ; S. D. Waddy, Esq., Q.C., M.P. ; 
and Samuel Budgett, Esq., of Bristol. 
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only. Instead of eight, sixteen appeared ! It was 
a holiday afternoon, and right gladly did they give 
up the whole of their play-time to wrestle with 
God. At four o'clock in the afternoon, as the dusk 
of a winter's day was settling down on the little 
Chapel, a hearty hallelujah rang through the air as 
the last of the whole sixteen emerged from dark- 
ness into light. Boy-like, their feelings required 
some vent, and, rushing from the quiet meeting, 
where all had been orderly and solemn, two of them 
ran round the grounds at full speed to let their 
exuberant joy have its way. As they re-entered 
the house they were met by others, who asked with 
tearful eyes why had they not been invited, for they 
were most unhappy. They were told that there 
was no room, the place was too crowded. One of 
the foremost lads, a boy who was by no means a 
religious character, pressed forward and cried out, 
' No room ! there must be, you shall not keep us 
out ! I dare you to stand in the way of our con- 
version ! ' My father was sitting quietly in his 
study when his eldest son ran in exclaiming, ' Papa, 
do come! the vestry and the music-room are crowded, 
and lots of other fellows are anxious to come in. 
May we go into the Chapel?' 'Certainly/ he 
replied; 'by all means.' 'And you will come, 
papa ? There are so many, it is too big for us ; we 
do not know what to do with them ; do^ DO come 
and manage it for us ! ' Very gently, but very 
firmly, he answered the excited lad, 'No, my boy; 
I will not come. God chooses his own workmen 
and he has chosen you. Go back ; work, pray, do 
not relax your efforts, but remember, and give your 

2 
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companions this message also, — be very humble. If 
I come, I shall alter the whole thing. You will feel 
more constraint. You shall do the work yourselves; 
but be humble.' 

With this salutary advice the young student was 
sent back. Eagerly sympathising with them, my 
father still thought it right to leave the manage- 
ment to the boys, only exercising his authority to 
prevent excesses and to regulate their enthusiastic 
ardour. Often, however, while the boys led the 
meeting, he could be seen in the Chapel-gallery 
looking on with an interest which was heartfelt. 

Amongst those who looked coldly on this move- 
ment was one B , about nineteen years of age, 

the son of wealthy parents, and himself of a most 
fastidious and hypercritical disposition. Finding 
the school-rooms and playground deserted, he went 
to his own room and began reading a novel The 
strange stillness of the grounds, and the far-off 
sounds of singing in the Chapel-wing, struck upon 
his senses. He shut the book, and determined to 
go and see what they were doing. When he got 
to the door, he thought, ' What a fool I shall make 
of myself ! ' and returned to his book. He tried 
to read; but he grew every moment more and 
more miserable. A second time he went to the 
door, and again his heart misgave him. Still he 
was uneasy; all was in a whirl within. A third 
time he flung away his book, rushed through the 
covered playground, and, hoping no one would see 
him, crept to the vestry-door and listened. Too 
proud to confess his misery, he once more ran back 
to his own room ; but his book no longer had any 
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charms for him. Unable to control the agitation of 
his feelings, and overwhelmed with conviction, he 
made his way again to the vestry, threw open the 
door and flung himself, sobbing bitterly, beside the 
penitents at the form. For an hour and a half, 
the young prayer-leaders wrestled mightily with 
God, and then sent for the Governor, who would 
not remain with them constantly for fear of fetter- 
ing the freedom of their prayers. 

At ten o'clock the lads were sent to bed, but 
some were in such agony of mind, that Mr. Waddy 
allowed them to stay awhile longer for prayer. 
Several found peace in their bedrooms, he who had 
rushed into the vestry being one of the number. 

There was at this time at the College a young 
man from Cambridge, who was rather older than 
the other collegians, and was reading through the 
long vacation. He had been spending the day with 

some friends, and on his return went into B 's 

bedroom, where he was hailed by a glowing account 
of his conversion, ending with *I never was so 
happy in my life. Ah ! I know now that religion 
is not a mere negation.' The Cambridge scholar 

(T. B ) was annoyed, but he would not enter 

into the matter ; and though his friends talked and 
prayed with him, and told him of the sixty-three 
who had found peace that day, he left them at two 
o'clock in the morning, quite unmoved. Not so, 
however, did he remain. The next day, he was in 
the vestry in uncontrollable agony. He literally 
writhed in the bitterness of his spirit, until he was 
physically exhausted. Hour after hour passed ; 
and he became so stiff and sore with kneeling, that 
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some of the kindly boys forced a cushion under 
him ; for his fixed determination was to obtain 
pardon before he left the place. ' I will die on the 
spot, before I will give it up/ he exclaimed. Truly 
' the Kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force/ Before he left the room, 
he heard the glad whisper, ' Thy sins, which are 
many, are all forgiven thee/ During the whole of 
that happy Thursday, the College-grounds presented 
a deserted aspect. The football, according to the 
club rules, was brought out, and the custodiaui 
having given it one kick, had left it on the grass- 
plot, to run to the prayer-meeting. One hundred 
and fifty-three boys were in the Chapel, where the 
stifled sobs of the penitent, the gentle whisper of 
those who were striving to point the way, and the 
clear voice of the prayer-leader, fell on the ear. Very 
touching and very beautiful were those fresh, hearty 
prayers ; boyish, passionately earnest, yet reverent 
and brimful of loving, unquestioning faith. Often, 
when they strove to sing, the hymn was drowned 
in the sobs of the sorrowing ones, and they fell to 
prayer again, as their best resource. 

On the 23rd, the work spread beyond the boys 
to their Teachers. Two of the Tutors and several 
of the servants sought and found salvation. As 
Thursday was the evening when Mr. Waddy had 
his class, he invited those to it who had found 
peace. One hundred and thirty came, and he was 
obliged to meet the class in the Chapel. After a 
brief and pointed address, they had another prayer- 
meeting, in which boys only offered prayer. One 
of the number wrote, eleven years afterwards ; 'From 
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the lips of youths not accustomed to pray, suppli- 
cations, consecutive in thought and beautiful in 
language, were poured forth in a continuous torrent 
of earnest and prevailing prayer. Such prayers I 
had never heard before, — such prayers I have never 
heard since. Ours 'ysras truly the gladness of a full 
heart, and the joy of a loosened tongue.' The bed- 
rooms that night all became rooms for prayer, and 
importunate supplications were prolonged far into 
the night. On Friday morning, Mr. Waddy went into 
the schoolrooms, and found the boys standing in 
knots eagerly talking of their new-found joy. ' We 
are studying the highest philosophy,' said his eldest 
son ; ' for you say that Christianity is the perfection 
of wisdom.* One of the Mathematical Masters, who 
was unconverted, exclaimed with surprise, 'The 
Head Master came into my room this morning, and 
interrupted the work by going round and asking 
each boy if he was happy, — positively stopped the 
mathematics for twenty minutes ! * Seeing that 
some of the prayer-leadera were getting worn out 
with excitement and labour, the Governor gave a 
half-holiday on Friday, with the stipulation that 
there should be no prayer-meeting till four o'clock 
in the afternoon. Some played at football, some 
walked, singing, round the grounds, 

* Glory, honour, praise, and power, 
Be unto the Lamb for ever ; 
Jesus Chiist is our Redeemer ; 
Hallelujah ! hallelujah I 
Praise the Lord.* 

But, during this breathing-time, the work continued 
in the household. The servant-men were all con- 
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verted, and all the female servants were under 
sincere conviction, while two more of the Masters 
found the pearl of great price. The following 
Sunday, the sun rose with a sky of brilliant beauty. 
* It is the smile of God upon us,* said one ; * It is 
an emblem of the Sun df Righteousness, who has 
already arisen upon us,* said another. Two prayer- 
meetings were held in addition to the ordinary 
services, and at night the Lord*s Supper was given 
to one hundred and thirty-one boys, and all the 
men and women servants. Family prayer, at this 
time, was truly a means of grace ; every boy sang 
with heart and voice, and our glorious hymns rang 
through the hall with a thrilling effect. One morn- 
ing, nearly at the close of the half year, will never 
be forgotten. The Governor selected the hymn 
beginning, 

' Let earth and heaven agree ; 
Angels and men be joined, 
To celebrate with me 
The Saviour of mankind^ 
To adore the all-atoning Lamb, 
And bless the sound of Jesu^s Name/ 

A good rousing tune was started ; and when the 
fourth verse was reached, as the boys and the whole 
family sang the words, 

' New songs do now his lips employ, 
And dances his glad heart for joy,.' 

it seemed as if their intense feelings would burst 
through all restraint, as sparkling eyes and glad 
voices told how the words were realised. 

Amongst some memorable incidents of this revival 
are still remembered the appeals which were made 
to the only boy who remained unconverted. His 
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companions rose at dead of night, when he was fast 
asleep, and prayed round his bed, — prayers which 
for a time were unanswered, but which brought 
forth fruit at a later date. One of the Masters (the 
Mstthematical Tutor mentioned before) was not ot 
Methodist parentage, and said it would ruin his 
prospects to become a Methodist. He studiously 
kept aloof from the meetings, and, by a chilling 
manner and caustic remarks, tried to put a stop to 
the revival. ' I wish,' he exclaimed, * the holidays 
were come ; from one end of the house to the other 
you hear nothing but prayer, and this has lasted 
for three weeks. It is dreary beyond description. I 
wish the holidays would come, and do away with 
this religious excitement.' Nevertheless, he ad- 
mitted, after a time, that it had wrought wonders 
in the boys themselves. Gradually a feeling of 
interest took possession of his mind; though he 
could not think it possible that he should be for- 
given at once, after such long opposition. He also 
clung to the pleasures of the world, and fancied that 
he could never be happy without them. Then he 
thought too much sacrifice was involved; and yet he 
longed to be religious, if only that he might curb 
his own passionate temper. Distracted with con- 
flicting feelings, the proud man turned at length to 
the faithful and strong friend, who never disap- 
pointed his young Tutors when they looked for 
sympathy or advice. * I should like,' he said, ' to 
talk to Mr. Waddy about it; for his religion is 
combined with so much cheerfulness.' The efforts 
of the Governor, and the prayers of the boys, were 
at last crowned with success ; and the conversion of 
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the Mathematical Master became the signal for uni- 
versal joy. With heroic humility, he went, on the 
night of his conversion, into every dormitory, and 
prayed with the inmates, to acknowledge openly 
his adhesion to the cause at which he had at first 
scoffed. Having done this, he went and apologised 
to one of the Masters whom he had offended, and 
who had lost his own sense of religious happiness. 
After he had begged his pardon, they knelt down 
together, and the last night of the ' half ' closed on 
the two earnestly praying, and ultimately rejoicing 
in their complete happiness. 

Of course, so great a flame could not be hidden 
under a bushel: and a young man who was in 
business, but who was in concern about his soul, 
obtained his father's leave to visit the College, in 
the hope of finding peace. Another youth, whose 
education was finished, came for the same specific 
object ; and both found Christ, to the joy of their souls. 
The story of this glorious revival was, through God's 
blessing, a means of good in many places. At 
Crookes, a village adjoining Sheffield, the news 
stirred up the people, and showers of blessing fell 
on the congregation. At Badcliffe the intelligence 
called forth similar efforts, and led to a similar 
result Even in the South of England it awakened 
earnest desires of blessing, which were followed by 
genuine conversions. Nay, in foreign lands this 
' good news from a far country ' was as ' cold watera 
to a thirsty soul.* 

Those who witnessed and took part in the reyival 
still recall how solemn, how free from extravagance, 
were the meetings. The youths were in a healthy 
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religious atmosphere, many of them acknowledging 
that in the Governor they saw no inconsistency, 
and that his manly, fearless Christianity was as far 
from austerity as it was from guile. No action of 
his life ever showed more completely the self-control 
and prudence of my father than his conduct during 
this revival. Steadily refusing to interfere in a 
work which was so manifestly of God, and which 
was training young labourers for His vineyard. 
He exercised throughout an unseen control, which 
preserved it from running to extremes. His own 
deep gratitude and satisfaction were expressed in 
the words, ' Now the College is doing its work/ 
This seemed to him the crown of his toil. That 
the College would indirectly and mightily benefit 
Methodism he always believed and expected, but 
this direct blessing appeared to be the Divine seal 
of approval of his work ; for it was the salvation 
of souls, the extension of the kingdom of God, for 
which he had always looked, laboured, and prayed.* 

* Nothing gave my father such pleasure, I think, as to 
count over the Methodistic gains of the College. I very 
seldom heard him talk about his wonderful financial success ; 
but when he returned home after any deputation work, he 
used almost invariably to recount to me with intense satis- 
faction how his * old boys ' were filling responsible situations 
in the Church in the places he had visited. I am glad to 
observe in the last College Report a statement which would 
have gladdened his heart, and which shows that his work is 
still consistently carried on. Extract from Governor's Re- 
port, 1876-1877 : * Above one hundred boys have voluntarily 
attended the weekly Class Meeting. Several of the Students 
have begun to preach, three are on the Local Preachers* 
Plan, and at the May District Meeting one was recom- 
mended as a candidate for the Ministry.' 
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The eflFects and fruits of the movement were decisive 
and lasting. Of course, amongst so large a number 
of young people some were less stable than others, 
and, indeed, a few fell away; but by far the larger 
portion remained steadfast. The effect was visible 
in the attendance at the Society-classes for some 
years afterwards. Instead of one weekly class, the 
boys were divided into five classes ; and many who 
were then converted are now ministers, mission- 
aries, or office-bearers in the Methodist Connexion. 

In this year (1848) Mr. Waddy's eldest son made 
his first efibrts as a local preacher, and his treatment 
of the young beginner was very characteristic He 
was, during the earlier years of his married life, what 
most people would have called -a very strict, and 
even a severe, father. And although latterly he 
softened very much, yet his children retain a defi- 
nite memory of him as one who held the reins 
with an exceedingly firm grasp. When he became 
Governor at the College, and three of his own sons 
were amongst the pupils, he was so intensely cautious 
lest he should be betrayed into favouritism that 
he strayed, by preference, into the other extreme. 
At the end of one half-year, he sent for one of 
them into his study and said, * I suppose, from 
what I see on the half-yearly reports, that you 

expect to get the first prizes in the School for V 

'Well,* said the boy, 'I hope so.' 'No,' replied 
his father, 'you got them last half-year and the 
half before. I can't let you have them again. 
The next lad must have them this time.' 'But,' 
argued the boy sturdily, ' if I am first, I have a 
right to the first prize, and I know I am first. 
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Besides, the people that come to the public delivery 
will see that I don't get them, though I did before, 
and they'll think I'm beaten, and I sha'n't like that !' 
' Ah,' said my father, ' then I will say you have not 
been allowed to compete, but I can't allow my son 
to walk away with an arm full of prizes, when I 
have to adjudge them. It looks like favour, even 
when it is not really so.' On the same principle, 
when his sons were caught in disorder (as, alas ! is 
common to youth), and when they had companions 
in their mischief, the others used to be punished 

most certainly, but 's mess was much greater 

than any of theirs. 'I double your punishment, 
sir,' he said once to his eldest son; 'you get the first 
half because the Governor has detected you in dis- 
order ; and you get the second half because you are 
my son, and are adding to your own father's diffi- 
culties in the management of the College.' 

With a similar cruel kindness did he hear and 
criticise the youth's first efforts at preaching. * I 
heard you last night, Sam, and your sermon was 
just good enough to show that you could have done 
better if you had tried.' On another occasion, he 
encouraged him by the following cheerful speech : 
' I want to say a word to you, my boy, about that 
sermon of yours, — ^at least, I mean a^out what you said 
the other night at Carver Street. Now there are 
many things which do, or may, in proper propor- 
tion, time, and place, constitute parts of a sermon. 
You may have recourse to exegesis, illustration, 
poetry, doctrine, philosophy, experience, history, 
anecdote, argument, fancy, appeal. You may put 
in any or all of these, in various combinations. But 
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there is one sound rule of universal application to 
which I would advise yoWy for the future^ invariably 
and firmly to adhere. It is this, Always put some- 
thing in ! ' That was his entire criticism, and the 
young preacher (eighteen years old) thought it was 
quite enough — of the sort! 

Perhaps no place more appropriate than this can 
be found to mention one thing on which I cannot 
dwell, but which it would be affectation altogether 
to omit. It was one of my father's chief joys while 
he lived, and it is one of our chief jyos now 
that he is gone, to reflect, with profound gratitude 
to Almighty God, that he saw all his ten children, 
not only members of the Methodist Society, but 
officially engaged in Methodistic work, and imbued 
with a love and reverence for their Church, not al- 
together disproportioned to his own. 

In May, 1849, he came forth once more, but only 
for a moment, into political life. Mr. Roebuck had 
lost his seat at Bath at the General Election of 1847. 
Sir Henry George Ward, one of the members for 
Sheffield, was appointed Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands in 1849. His seat conse- 
quently was declared vacant, and Mr. Roebuck was 
invited to become a candidate for it. My father 
attended a public meeting which had been convened 
by Mr. Roebuck's friends, and vigorously opposed 
the invitation of his old foe, in whom his confidence 
had by no means increased in the interval. It was, 
however, in vain, and Mr. Roebuck was elected 
without a contest. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GOVERNORSHIP OF WESLEY COLLEGE — COUtimied. 

At the Conference of 1849, my father was placed 
on the Schools' Committee and the Education Com- 
mittee. During the preceding year the Ministerial 
Treasurer of the Children's Fund had retired from 
the work of the ministry and left the country ; and 
my father now succeeded him, relinquishing for that 
position the office of Secretary of the Fund, which 
he had held for thirteen years. In this new office 
he continued for twenty-four years, resigning it 
only when failing health compelled him, in 1873, to 
take that step. 

At this Conference matters came to a crisis in 
the history of the Fly Sheet agitation. Certain 
Ministers were expelled, and others censured for 
having fomented disaffection, or for disobedience to 
Conference requirements. The result was a vast 
secession from our Church, headed by the expelled 
Ministers. The ensuing year was naturally one 
of great anxiety and conflict. The year 1849 was 
a stormy one, and after a short time Mr. Waddy 
became prominent in the religious discussions of the 
period. It is not worth while now, when the lapse 
of time and other causes have done much to hei^ 
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the wound, to re-open the questions which led to 
the separation of the United Free Methodists from 
the parent stock. The history of that unfortunate 
dissension is well-known, and needs no further com- 
ment. Mr. Waddy, though unfalteringly loyal to 
the old Connexion, was strangely enough accused of 
Radical tendencies, and, for some time, was eyed 
with considerable suspicion. From outsiders, he 
bore a considerable amount of sarcasm and even 
reproach, without being moved from his equanimity ; 
and at first he did not take a prominent part in the 
contest which began to rage with much severity 
through the Connexion. He was, however, roused 
into action by a newspaper article, not of a hostile, 
but an exactly opposite, character. In the Wesleyan 
Times a leader appeared describing him in flattering 
terms, and comparing, or contrasting, him with some 
of his brethren, greatly to their disadvantage. This 
article was brought to him by one of his sons who 
was young enough not to be displeased at the dan- 
gerous compliments paid to his father. Mr. Waddy 
read it, and said quietly, * The praises of good men 
are good ; but the flattery of these people compels 
one to speak out.' 

Just at this time, too, an article appeared which 
broadly stated that the ' only hope of the Conference 
is in keeping the people in ignorance of the real 
state of the case that is now occupying public at- 
tention.' He at once took his place in the battle 
by writing the following letter to The Times, which 
was afterwards published in the Watckman and 
copied in other newspapers. This letter aflfords a 
clear view of the position which my father main- 
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tained, and of the arguments by which he defended 
it ; and it is not too much to say that it is a fine 
specimen of lucid and powerful reasoning. 

' To the Editor of " The Timesr 

Sir, — ^As a Wesleyan Minister of twenty-five 
years' standing, and as a consenting party to the 
acts of the latfe Conference, I hope you will do me 
the justice to insert a few remarks in reply to the 
animadversions contained in your leading article 
of last Monday. 

* The charge (as far as I can gather it) is, that the 
Conference has acted in an un-English and inquisi- 
torial manner, in expelling Messrs. Everett, Dunn, 
and Griffith, for refusing to answer a question put 
to them, concerning the authorship and publication 
of the Fly Sheets, You then take occasion from 
this particular case to make some severe remarks on 
the general principles of Methodist polity. First, 
as to this particular case, the Fly Sheets contained 
many personal slanders. Ministers were mentioned 
by name, and statements made in reference to them 
which, wherever believed, would injure their cha- 
racter and usefulness. You, Sir, contrast the senti- 
ments of the Conference, in this point, with your 
own indifference to such attacks ; but the compa- 
rison is not fairly instituted. As for mere slander, 
the Methodists have had as large a share, and shown 
as great an amount of patient endurance, as any 
men. Ever since their origin, for now above a cen- 
tury, they have been " the sect everywhere spoken 
against;" all their religious services have, at one 
time or another, been caricatured and ridiculed, and 
their motives and objects misrepresented ; but they 
have made their account of the reproach and perse- 
cution of their enemies, and are prepared to bear 
them as they have hitherto done. It is, however, 

p 
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one thing to meet the hostility of avowed foes, the 
persecution by which no true system of religion 
Wris ever permanently injured, and which tends to 
drive the persecuted Church into closer and more 
brotherly union ; and it is another thing to find your 
mutual confidence destroyed, your energies para- 
lysed, and your institutions weakened and crippled, 
by the secret and cowardly slanders of those who, 
while publicly pledged and paid to act in concord 
with you, are privately acting in opposition. 

* I maintain, that though the practice of anony- 
mous slander is mean and un-English, it is not 
un-English for a slandered man to ask the person 
whom he has good cause to suspect of thus injuring 
him, whether he have done so or not. And, as an 
Englishman, I assert the right, if I am slandered, 
and strong suspicion points to an individual as the 
transgressor, to ask him, in any company in which 
I might meet him, whether my suspicions are cor- 
rect or not. I do not say that I should in all cases 
act upon this right. Your own columns will show 
that I can bear a tolerable amount of sarcasm and 
reproach from some persons without being provoked 
to a reply; but if the ofiender were a fellow- Minister, 
I would certainly propose my inquiry, and if he 
should refuse to satisfy me, I would have no further 
intercourse with him.* 

*Then, secondly, you represent the practice of 

** The former part of this sentence refers to a leading 
article which appeared in the Times in the previous April. 
The "Thunderer" had warmly espoused the cause of Mr. 
Roebuck in his candidature at Sheffield, and, as has been 
already mentioned, my father opposed it. A leader accord- 
ingly appeared on the 9th of April, 1849, which, in striking 
contrast to the language of even violent articles of the 
present day, contained, amongst other flowers of rhetoric, the 
following passage : — * Mr. Waddy's proofs of venality were 
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questioning a suspected man as un-English, because 
at variance with the practice of our Common Law 
Courts, and compare the Conference to the Star 
Chamber and the Inquisition, etc. The practices 
are not at variance : so far from it, it is the constant 
practice in English Courts, as you and every man 
know, to ask the supposed culprit, Guilty ? or Not 
Guilty ? There is, however, this difference between 
the conduct of the Conference and that of an English 
Court in this respect, that in the English Court the 
plea of Not Guilty goes for nothing, and the man 
is tried nevertheless ; but in the Coliference, the 
plea of Not Guilty is taken as true, unless there 
should be some strong and glaring evidence to the 
contrary. The question is asked in open sincerity, 
and the answer is received in the same spirit. 

' This very Conference, a Minister strongly sus- 
pected of guilty complicity in this Fly Sheet 
matter, and questioned accordingly, gave a plain 
and positive denial; his denial was accepted at 
once, and no man now entertains the slightest sus- 
picion of him. As far then as the comparison of 
the Conference with English Courts can be carried, 
it is greatly in favour of the practice of the former. 

* As to the general principles of Methodist polity, 
all agree that in every community legislative 
power must be lodged somewhere. With us that 

brought from Bath in a mouldy portmanteau and an addled 
pate I As the reverend calumniator urges in excuse that, 
owing to a constitutional infirmity of temper, he cannot 
control his passions in public meetings, we must set down 
the calumny to disease.^ It is not marvellous that, under 
such a rigime^ the editor, having committed himself to a 
strong attack on the Conference without understanding the 
subject, declined to insert my father's courteous and tem- 
perate answer, or any complete answer, though Parliament 
w^as not sitting, and space was not of vital importance. 

P 2 
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power was originally absolute in Mr. Wesley. He, 
before his death, conveyed it absolutely (by a deed 
in Chancery) to one hundred of his Ministers, and 
it is the first act of each Annual Conference to fill 
up the vacancies occasioned in this number by death 
or superannuation. The hundred so filled up con- 
stitute the Legal Conference, and the acts and doings 
of the general Body have no force until sanctioned 
by them. Three-fourths of this number are elected 
on the ground of age, one-fourth on the ground of 
talent, influence, or general qualification; so that the 
hundred always contains the oldest, the wisest, and 
the most influential members of the Body, and 
those who possess most of the approval and con- 
fidence of their brethren. It is mere weakness to 
argue against their decisions because they are falli- 
ble, unless some infallible court can be suggested in 
their stead : and I fear no contradiction in saying 
that the records of their proceedings, since they 
came into possession of their important trust, on 
the death of Mr. Wesley, will bear a favourable 
comparison with those of any court, ecclesiastical 
or secular, for the wisdom and moderation by which 
they are characterised, and especially for their con- 
stant reference to the great spiritual purposes for 
which they exist and act ; and that any man of 
thought and discernment would rise from such a 
comparison with the deepest conviction, that his 
religious liberties were safer in the keeping of such 
a body, than in that of any combination trumped 
up by popular agitation, or constituted by popular 
and promiscuous election. 

* The great strictness of the Conference with its 
Ministers is freely acknowledged, and, although 
now the subject of complaint, is still regarded by 
us, and the majority of our people, as its great 
excellency. I say strictness with its Ministers, 
because no law of Conference, referring to the laity ^ 
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can come into force until adopted by the people 
themselves, in the majority of their Quarterly Meet- 
ings. Stringent as their Ministerial regulations 
certainly are, yet no man has a right to complain of 
them. Your own motto, Volenti non Jit injuria, is 
a full and complete answer to any complaint on this 
ground ; as every man entering theii* Ministry is not 
only supposed but required and known to be ac- 
quainted with the sj^stem of discipline, and his own 
liability to its exercise. He is not admitted as a. 
probationer until he has been asked whether he has 
read the Minutes containing these laws, and whether 
he approves and will submit to them. He is kept 
on trial four years, and is again asked the same 
questions. They are put to him a third time pre- 
viously to his ordination. His ordination is then 
performed and certified on the condition of his 
knowing and approving these rules. The book 
which contains them is given to him with these 
words written on the first leaf, and signed by the 
President and Secretary, in behalf and by order of 
the Conference : " So long as you freely consent to, 
and earnestly endeavour to walk by, these Rules, 
we shall rejoice to acknowledge you as a fellow- 
labourer;" and every Minister among us is twice 
a year questioned as to his morals, religion, alle- 
giance to Methodistic law, and Ministerial fidelity. 
The notion of a conditional ordination may appear 
strange even to those who are accustomed to the 
Donee sese bene gesserit of many important English 
appointments. But we do not believe in the inde- 
fectibility of holy orders. We believe a man may 
lose his religion, and become idle, useless, and even 
mischievous; that he may forfeit his call to the 
work and oflBce of the Christian Ministry ; and, in 
any of these cases, ceasing to bear jfruit, he should 
be cast forth as a "withered branch." Or, compa- 
ratively early in life, he may, by the visitation of 
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God, become mentally or physically incompetent to 
the duties of the pulpit ; and we believe that, where 
God gives such unmistakable evidence that the 
man is not to be employed in His work, it is better, 
both for him and the Church, that he should get 
into some secular engagement, than that he should 
spend listless years, a burden to himself and others. 
It was on this principle we allowed Mr. Everett to 
keep a shop for many of those years which he now 
somewhat strangely represents as having been passed 
in the Christian ministry. 

'An attempt has been made to prove that the 
regulations of 1835 are not (as they pretend to be) 
simply declaratory and explanatory of previous 
laws and usages, but altogether new ; and that the 
present proceeding has been taken under this com- 
paratively modem law, and not under the old and 
acknowledged usages of Methodism. This I deny, 
and shall disprove ; but let it be for a moment 
admitted. I ask, Where has been the common 
honesty, to say nothing of the religion, of the men 
who, by their own showing, have remained fourteen 
years in a voluntary community whose laws they 
reprobate in the strongest terms as tyrannical and 
apostate, opposed alike to the principles of English 
liberty, and the principles of the Gospel of Christ ? 

' For fourteen years these men have, by their own 
confession, been participes criminis. For fourteen 
years this law has been acted upon in their presence 
in the District Meetings and the Conference. They 
have sanctioned, and assisted in, its administration. 
They have sat by while men have been thus ques- 
tioned and dealt with ; and during all that time not 
a voice was heard, not a syllable escaped from any 
one of the three to rescind, or even moderate, this 
awful statute. Mr. Dunn says he objected to it 
when under consideration in 1835. Perhaps so. 
Few things pass in a large deliberative assembly 
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to which some objection is not made. But, in all 
ordinary matters^ the objectors, having stated their 
views and given their votes, quietly submit to the 
decision of the majority. But here is a law passed 
which, in the view of these persons, is a sin against 
England and against God, to which no man can 
submit without compromising his allegiance to his 
country or bis Maker. And yet, from the date of 
its enactment until the present time, not one of 
them has raised the question, not one of them has 
originated a motion in Conference, nor expressed 
his righteous indignation at the hateful statute, 
until the law comes down upon themselves ; and 
then up starts this new-bom virtue, this wondrous 
and chivalrous regard for other men's liberties. 
And had they not themselves been inconvenienced 
by the application of the law, it might have gone 
on (according to their view of its tendency) to 
oppress one man after another, and they themselves 
would have been as quiet about it for fourteen 
years more, as they have been for fourteen years 
past. I confess I have no faith either in the prin- 
ciples or professions of men who can remain fourteen 
years, or fourteen months, in willing communion 
with a Church which they believe to be tyrannical 
or apostate. As to Mr. Griffith, he has possessed 
singular opportunities of pondering well this and 
other of our laws. This was passed while he was a 
probationer, and he had the happily new and equi- 
vocal advantage of being twice on trial. 

'But I assert that this law of 1835 is, as it 
pretends to be, not a new law, but simply a re- 
assertion and explanation of former regulations. 
The law of 1777 was quoted in Conference. The 
following is from the Minutes of 1776 : — 

* " Ques. 5. Are there any objections to any of our 
Preachers ? " 

' " Ans. Yes. It is objected that some are utterly 
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unqualified for the work, and that others do it 
negligently, as if they imagined they had nothing 
to do, but to preach once or twice a day. 

' " In order to silence this objection for ever, which 
has been repeated ten times over, the preachers 
were examined at large, especially those concerning 
whom there was the least dofuht The result was, 
that one was excluded for insufficiency, two for 
misbehaviour, and we were thoroughly satisfied 
that all the rest had both grace and gifts for the 
work wherein they are engaged." 

' Here the Preachers at large are examined on the 
strength of a popular objection, or report, especially 
those against whom there was the least doubt; here 
the least dovJbt is taken as a sufficient ground for 
instituting a special examination, which results in 
the expulsion of three men, one for insufficiency, 
and two for misbehaviour. 

'If it be said that the rigour of this original 
practice was softened by the Conference regulation 
of 1794, then the argument is at end; for if the 
Conference had a right to modify the original usage 
by one enactment, it had a right to return to it by 
another. 

* Your article refers somewhat sneeringly to the 
terms "Brotherly inquiry, etc." "Words are things," 
and we are unwilling to change modes of expres- 
sion which, although a little antiquated, are not 
less valuable as keeping up the distinction between 
ourselves and the world. 

* The grand blunder of your article, and of those 
who take similar views, consists in your forgetting 
that we are a Religious and not a Secular Society, 
— that we studiously guard against that conformity 
of our legislative and judicial proceedings to those 
of the world, the want of which is now made our 
crime. 

* We guard, in the proceedings of our Conference, 
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against the terms and usages which would assimilate 
it to the House of Commons, or any other secular 
assembly. 

* We profess to be held together, not by the laws 
of an intricate and elaborate code, but by the simple 
bonds of an unsuspecting brotherhood. 

' All our judicial proceedings are conducted iathe 
same informal and brotherly way. If a man be 
accused or suspected of an offence, we ask him if he 
has done it. If he confesses, we admonish him, or 
send him back upon trial; unless the offence be of 
a nature which precludes either his continuing in 
the Ministry at all, or his holding any particular 
office ; in the former case we dismiss him, in the 
latter, remove him from his particular office. If he 
denies it, (as I have before said,) we take his denial, 
until proof comes out that he has deceived us. 

'Indeed, if we were disposed to lay aside the 
brotherly simplicity which excites your derision, 
and ape the precision and form of an English Court 
of Justice, and attempt to conduct our proceedings 
in exact accordance with its usages, we could not 
do it. 

* No one knows better than yourself that, strictly 
speaking, and in the legal sense of the term, we can 
never have evidence on any charge, because we have 
no power to examine a witness on oath, and the law 
does not recognise any statement as evidence which 
is not so given. 

' And a man would have just as much reason to 
complain that his expulsion was un-English if he 
were expelled on unsworn evidence, as these men 
have in the present case. 

'Little as our mode of proceeding may have to 
recommend it in the eyes of the world, it has this 
strong recommendation to us, that it is the only 
system which has for one hundred years accom- 
plished the avowed object of ecclesiastical dis- 
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cipline, and furnished anjrthing like an efficient 
provision for the continued purity of its MinisterB. 

* Your own columns have proved, by many dis- 
graceful instances, that the mere fact of a man's 
being a clergyman of the Church of England is no 
guarantee either for his religion or his morality. It 
is not less notorious that the Dissenting Communities 
are little betfcer off. If they wish to rid themselves 
of a Minister, however obnoxious or unworthy, and 
he refuse to go, they have no alternative but to 
starve him out ; and, if he possesses an endowment, 
or private property, he may continue, in spite of 
them, although utterly unfit for the office of a 
Christian Minister. How many Dissenting chapels 
owe their existence to this state of things ! A con- 
scientious congregation, unable aoy longer to bear a 
man they could not dismiss, have sought refuge, at 
the trouble and cost of another place of worship. 

' And now, Mr. Editor, you have dragged before 
public gaze a quiet and retiring people, who have 
no wish to be either secular or political; who 
never appear, as a body, in your political turmoils, 
but when some religious question is at stake; 
who believe their great and only calling is, in 
the words of their immortal Founder, "to spread 
Scriptural holiness through the land"; who, in the 
pursuit of this object, have never joined in the 
popular crusades against your National Church, but 
have laboriously studded the country with places of 
pure and simple worship, and visited the cottages 
of the poor with the blessings of the gospel of peace. 
In the pursuit of this object we shall still strive, 
above all things, to maintain the purity, efficiency, 
and single-heartedness of our Ministry; and no 
amount of clamour — ^not even seconded by your 
own thunder — will induce us to relax the strictness 
of our discipline. 

' We do not wonder that some sympathy should 
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be excited by the expelled. "A fellow-feeling 
makes us wondrous kind," and the mere fact of 
their • being reported transgressors would secure 
them some followers ; and then, a crusade against 
law and order is always popular. The judicious 
Hooker truly says, — "He that goeth about to 
persuade a multitude that they are not so well- 
governed as they ought to be, shall never want 
attentive and favourable hearers." 

'But we do wonder that Churchmen, in their 
glass-houses, should throw stones at other people. 

* We are puzzled how Dissenters and Dissenting 
Ministers can so forget their principles of congre- 
gational independency, as to interfere with the 
government of other Churches. 

' We greatly marvel that the cautious and prac- 
tised TimeSy whose means of obtaining information 
are so vast, should risk anything of the confidence 
which the public has been accustomed to repose in 
its statements and opinions by giving a strong and 
unfavourable judgment in a matter of dispute 
between a certain party and Conference, while it 
acknowledges — ^'0/ the party themselves^ the *Fly 
SheetSj or the usvxil practice of the Conference^ we 
know next to nothing^ 

* I am. Sir, yours truly, 

^ Wesley College^ Sheffield^ * Samuel D. Waddy. 
'Sept.8y 1849.' 



I have already referred to the fact, that between 
Dr. Bunting and my father there had been a certain 
amount of antagonism ; and it was, perhaps, not 
altogether unnatural, therefore, that he should at 
first have paused in the expectation that others 
would come forward to take the chief part in the 
fray. He especially looked to those who had been 
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specially associated with Dr. Bunting, and who, 
very much by his influence, had been placed in 
positions which now proved to be more desirable in 
several respects than the ' regular work/ He was 
greatly disappointed that some of these did not take 
as firm a stand as Dr. Osborn, for instance, did. 
But, though his own relations with Dr. Bunting had 
not been cordial, he resented the abuse which was 
levelled at the Doctor as keenly as if it had been 
directed against his dearest friend. And he was 
proportionately indignant at what he considered to 
be the lethargy of some of the Doctor's chief favour- 
ites in times of peace. ' A host of godly men/ he 
said, ' in poor Circuits, made poorer by this wicked 
cry of **stop the supplies," are conscientiously, 
painfully, and bravely fighting this battle. And 
while they are doing their duty like men, in a storm 
of obloquy and at the risk of starvation, it is a 
grand disgrace to those of us whose necessities and 
comforts are assured, to lie by and keep a whole 
skin on our cowardly bodies ! * Accordingly he 
threw himself into the fray with spirit. All minor 
matters were sunk in the struggle for law, truth, 
and charity; and the aspersed Ministers had no 
stronger champion than my father. He had not 
been in the habit of regularly attending the Quar- 
terly Meetings of the Circuit in which the College 
was comprised ; but at once he returned to them. 
There were some well-known disafiected members 
who threatened to give trouble ; and my father felt 
it to be his duty to go and support the Superin- 
tendent of the Circuit. Somehow the chief share 
of the debate seemed to slide naturally into his 
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hands, and he afforded help to his itinerant brethren 
which was truly welcome. It was formally proposed 
by one of the local preachers, that the stipends of 
all the Ministers should be reduced, partly because 
the Circuit was weakened through the agitation, and 
partly because the Preachers received more money 
than many of those who subscribed to maintain 
them. In the face of this proposal, which, of course, 
was but part of an attack by the discontented section 
of the meeting, my father's advocacy was immensely 
valuable. His income was not derived from the 
Circuit, and was in no way dependent upon it ; 
and he could, therefore, speak for his brethren 
without incurring any suspicion of speaking for 
himself. But he did not confine himself to Metho- 
distic assemblages. Public Meetings were held 
in the town, which he also attended, and, almost 
single-handed, challenged controversy in the midst 
of excitement and tumult ; maintaining with equal 
courage, temper, and tact, the principles set forth 
in the letter to the Times already inserted. 

But while my father vindicated the act of dis- 
cipline which led to the agitation of that period, 
he fearlessly asserted all the principles which he 
held respecting the rights and duties of the 
Christian Church. At the Conference of 1850, he 
uttered some weighty words as to the narrow 
limits within which the power of legislation can 
be possessed by any community claiming the cha- 
racter of a Church. Addressing the President, 
he said, 'I shall not be thought to speak dis- 
respectfully, Mr. President, when I say that your 
power of legislation is confined within a very 
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limited circle. Neither you, nor this Conference, 
Sir, if you pretend to the name and character of 
a Christian Church, can make any alteration in 
the great moral and religious laws of the New 
Testament. No man can be permitted to continue 
a member of your communion who is denounced 
in the Holy Scripture as having no inheritance 
in the kingdom of God and of Christ. Sir, it is 
not in your power either to alter or to sanction 
an evasion of the law of the land, so far as it con- 
cerns this Connexion. The Deeds and Statutes 
by which we have a legally recognised existence 
among the religious communities of this country, 
by which we hold our property, and by which 
we claim the protection of the Government in our 
religious services and ecclesiastical meetings, must 
be kept inviolate and in good faith. These can 
onlyT^e altered by an Act of Parliament, and no 
thinking man would entertain the thought of 
going to Parliament to destroy our present con- 
stitution, when even these Memorialists are not 
agreed as to what should be proposed as its sub- 
stitute, and when the great majority of our people 
would deprecate any organic change. Nor can 
you alter the doctrines and laws which Mr. Wesley 
settled before he died, and which he placed beyond 
the power of his successors. Leave out, then, 
these unalterable things, and what remains to you ? 
— only the power to alter a few matters of arrange- 
ment and detail. You have great executive au- 
thority, but little legislative power.' 

Having evinced his thorough loyalty to Metho- 
dism, and fought, when he thought it needful, in 
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the thickcBt of the fight, my father turned from 
the polemical side of the question, and discouraged 
the revival of the topic in conversation. In his 
closing years he still clave to the old opinions, but 
was glad to extend a brotherly friendship to those 
who were of the other body. 

At this Conference of 1850, my father was 
elected, by nomination, a member of the Legal 
Hundred. His old and very dear friend, Charles 
Prest, received the same mark of his brethren's 
confidence ; and both of them paid a tribute to the 
memory of the venerable Richard Reece, who had 
died in the course of the preceding year, and by 
whom they had both been sent into the Ministry. 

In thanking his fathers and brethren for his 
election into the Legal Conference, Mr. Waddy 
thus alluded to the troubles of the past two years : — 
* My attention has been directed to the Deed, under 
which, as I understand, I become a trustee. During 
the past year, I have paid more attention to it than 
before. Any man who is elected to such a trust 
has a right to state his reasons (if he has any) why 
he should decline it. But I cannot understand how 
any man who has accepted the responsibility of 
such a trust, has any right to violate it. Having 
duly considered the subject, I have made up my 
mind to undertake the trust, to which I have been 
called somewhat earlier than I had any right to 
expect.* And, having thus undertaken it, I shall 
never be a party to its infringement ; nor, in any 
Circuit in which I may reside, will I be a party to 

* He was then nearly forty-six years of age. 
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anything which might persuade the people that I 
intend to sanction its infringement/ 

A Committee of about a dozen members was 
appointed to prepare the formal answer to the 
requisition presented by the Reform-Delegates, and 
of this Committee my father was one. He was 
also appointed Chairman of the Sheffield District. 
These various appointments showed very clearly 
the opinion entertained by the Conference of his 
courage and prudence, for it was well known that 
the government of the Sheffield District would 
continue to be a most troublesome and anxious 
task for some time to come.* My father selected 
for his Financial Secretary the Rev. William Smith, 
who had been his Superintendent at Hull, and with 
whom he had been at such serious issue on the 
Gown question. 

At this Conference, too, he was placed on the 
Missionary Committee, and appointed one of the 
Deputation to his old and favourite district, Hull. 

In the month of November, 1850, my father 
attended an important meeting, held in Man- 
chester, on the subject of primary education. The 
Ministers of that city and its neighbourhood, to- 
gether with many of the leading lay gentlemen, 
assembled, in the forenoon of the 20fch of that 
month, in the Morning-Chapel, Oldham Street, to 
hear some statements and explanations of the late 

^ Soon after this appointment, his wife expressed a wish 
for a certain shape in a slight cane chair^ which he bought, 
and carried up with his own hands from the town. When 
she remonstrated with him, he answered, * My dear, I have 
a right to " take the Chair " anywhere in this District.' 
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Rev. John Scott, in relation to the educational 
movement in our Denomination, and especially in 
relation to the Training College at Westminster, 
then in course of erection. In the evening a public 
meeting was held in the Oldham Street Chapel, 
presided over by Dr. Beecham, then the President 
of the Conference, at which my father spoke at 
considerable length. The substance of his address 
is given in the Appendix.* 

The arrangements of the Conference of 1851 laid 
upon my father still further Connexional responsi- 
bilities. He was made a member of the Committee 
of Exigency, — a Committee * specially appointed for 
cases of exigency demanding immediate attention, 
or requiring prompt communication with the Govern- 
ment, or with Parliament, on subjects affecting our 
public interests.' He was placed also on the Com- 
mittee of Distribution of the Chapel Fund, and on a 
special Memorial Committee, which was appointed 
to meet during the year, to consider the peculiar 
requirements of the Connexion at that disturbed 
period. 

. At this Conference he was also appointed a 
Treasurer and Trustee of the Annuitant Society. 
Of all the Connexional offices that he ever filled none, 
perhaps, afforded him more personal satisfaction 
than this. He was associated in the performance 
of its duties with some of his oldest and dearest 
fiiends, — the Rev. John Farrar, Dr. Jobson, Charles 
Haydon, John Mason, F. A. West, and P. C. Horton. 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of inserting here 
part of a letter from the last-mentioned Minister, 

* See Appendix, IV. 
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who has been the Secretary of this Society for so 
many years : — 

'Your father was appointed a Treasurer and 
Trustee of our Annuitant Fund, at the Annual 
Meeting, held in connection with the Conference 
of 1851, in the place of Dr. Bunting, who resigned 
his office at that time, and, I believe, on the nomina- 
tion of the Doctor. The result amply justified the 
judgment of that eminent man. For the wonderful 
perspicacity with which your father was endowed, 
enabling him to see through a difficult subject as 
by intuition, or to disentangle a subject that had 
become involved and perplexing, his admirable 
readiness in replying to a critical question, and his 
lucid and .forceful method of presenting a case, 
either in Committee or in a Public Meeting, rendered 
his services to the Society simply inestimable. He 
came into office at a very critical period of the 
Society's existence, and lived to see it relieved of 
all its embarrassments. How much this was owing 
to his sound judgment, and firm and courageous 
administration, it is not for me to say. 

'I am right glad you are preparing a Memoir. 
I have read the Sermons with great pleasure ; but, 
oh, how much do I miss the vivida vis as well 
as the viva vox! 

In 1852 the Conference was held in Sheffield. 
When, nine years previously, it had met in that 
town, the then Governor of Wesley College had 
refused to entertain a Minister, and had declined 
to bring the Institution in any way promineB^fc 
before the assembly. My father, however, saw nt 
%o pursue a very different policy. His aim was to 
^mpress a Methodistic stamp upon the place and 
its inmates ; and, to secure this, he resolved that 
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Wesley College should be identified with the interests 
of the approaching gathering. Even if his own 
wishes had been less strong on this point, he would 
have been urged to this course by consistency, as 
he now held the position of Chairman of the Sheffield 
District. Of the six preachers who made their 
home at Wesley College, only one survives; but the 
memory of those happy weeks still lingers in the 
minds of the younger part of the company, who 
were privileged to hear the varied erudition of 
George Osborn, who listened to the graceful and 
polished language of William L. Thornton, the good- 
natured sternness and rugged geniality of Charies 
Prest, the mature wisdom of John Mason, the 
kindly good sense of Samuel Tindall and William 
F. Moss, and the constant brilliance of Samuel 
Dousland Waddy. From family Diaries kept at 
the time can be gleaned some reminiscence of the 
table-talk, in which the dry and quiet humour of 
some of the party formed a background of relief to 
the ceaseless flow of spirit which characterised one 
or two. * I am not used to joking,' said a Minister 
who dined with them one day. * You would be, if 
you lived long at the College,' said Dr. Osbom; 
* we hear nothing stale here : Mr. Waddy gives it to 
us " fresh and fresh." ' The family record of those 
bright hours is full of the sparkle of the Governor's 
wit ; but it is difficult to reproduce it. As difficult 
•would it be to give any adequate idea of the after- 
noon talks in the large arbour in the College-garden, 
where, joined by John Maclean, Peter IJuncan, Alfred 
Barrett, Jonathan Crowther, William Barton, John 
Scott, and others, the Governor's family and his 
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guests met to have long arguments on * full restitu- 
tion/ on the clause in the Creed, *He descended 
into hell/ on the propriety of praying for deliver- 
ance from sudden death, and on various textual 
renderings and difficulties. 

The following extracts from a Diaiy kept by Mr. 
Waddy's eldest daughter, now Mrs. H. W. Bleby, 
refer to the pleasant social intercourse of this 
happy period : — 

'It was after a season of great affliction and 
sickness that we re-assembled thankfully within 
the walls of Wesley College ; the last members of 
our family who were from home returning only a 
few hours before the arrival of the first of the 
Ministers whom we expected to stay with us. About 
six in the evening the Rev. S. Tindall, who had 
been one of my father's colleagues at Gateshead, 
arrived, — a man of almost gigantic stature, but 
amiable, gentle, and considerate ; a most pleasant 
visitor, adapting himself to family arrangements 
with the most good-tempered kindness. His two 
sons, who were of like stature, were students^ in 
the College ; and to look upon them together was 
a sight worth seeing. When the three walked to- 
gether, we dubbed them the " Anakim/' by which 
name they were ever known collectively. The 
father, alone, was the " High Priest/' Mr. Tindall 

is extremely punctual, but Mr. is very un- 

punctual. One day, when they all returned to 
dinner (except this gentleman), without waiting 
for the close of the Committed at which he was 

detained. Papa said, on his arrival, "Well, , 

did you stay to the end?" "Yes, I don't like 
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to leave them at it." "No," replied Mr. Tindall; 
"you prefer finding them at it." 

' Titesday, July 20tk, — Dr. Hannah, the Rev. T. 
Jackson, and the Rev. J. Scott dined with us. It was 
amusing to hear their conjectures and hopes as to 
the Presidential election in the following week. As 
Mr. Scott's election is almost a certainty, he said 
nothing at all about it; but the others expressed 
freely their hope to see him in the Chair. Strangely 
enough, at the preceding SheflBield Conference Dr. 
Hannah was the retiring President, who made way 
for Mr. Scott as his successor. They were both 
lame at that time, and "I remember," said Dr. 
Hannah, "I hobbled out of the Chair, and you 
hobbled in." Mr. Scott turned the conversation by 
telling us anecdotes of his early life. Having made 
some of the brethren laugh in a District Meeting, 
he was thus gravely reproved from the Chair : " If 
your behaviour is such when you are a young man, 
what can we expect when you are old ?" 

' In one of his first Circuits in London he came in 

contact with Mr. T. M , a very rich man, who 

was fond of patronising, and very forward and 
pushing in his habits. The coronation of King 
William the Fourth was about to take place, and 
this gentleman took Mr. Scott under his wing, 
promising to secure him a good " sight." " We wffl 
go first and breakfast at Guildhall." Mr. Scott 
wondered how they could obtain admission without 
tickets, but he was soon enlightened. On arriving, 
his conductor assumed an air of importance, and 

asked the doorkeeper, "Is Alderman here? 

I wish to speak to him." " You cannot, Sir ; he is 



i 
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at breakfast/' "Tell him that T M- 



Esquire, wishes to see him on special business. I 
will keep the door in your absence." The unwitting 
official departed on his bootless errand. "Come 

along/' exclaimed Mr. M , and dragged in the 

amazed young preacher, who felt extremely uncom- 
fortable and very much ashamed. After this 
performance, they stationed themselves outside 
Westminster Abbey, and, as a door opened to admit 

an official, in rushed Mr. M , beckoning Mr. Scott 

to follow him. The younger man, astonished at his 
impudence, drew back, and the door was closed 
between them. " Now," thought Mr. Scott, " I am 
very foolish. I might have gone in with the crowd 
and seen this great sight. I think when the door 
opens I will follow him." At this moment the door 

flew open, and Mr. M appeared between two 

policemen, who were dragging him , out by his 
collar. They ejected him ignominiously, with a 
kick. " Come with me," exclaimed the indefatigable 
man ; " well try another door." " No, thank you," 
was the quiet response ; and the younger and wiser 
man wended his way homeward. 

* Wednesday^ July 21 5^. — Uncle Mason and Mr. 
Prest came. After dinner the Ministers were talk- 
ing about a man who had stolen two reams of paper 
from the Book-room, and whom Uncle had prose- 
cuted, because the police informed him that the 
thief was an old ofiender. He received a very 
severe sentence, and Uncle made such representa- 
tions as obtained for him a more lenient one. After 
he had gone to prison, Uncle sent thirty shillings to 
his wife and children, which had been given by the 
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workpeople at City Road. A few days afterwards 
the woman appeared at the Book-room, and the 
following conversation ensued: — ''I am come to 
thank you, Sir, for your kindness." "Very well, 
you are welcome to it." " And I Ve come to ask 
you something, but I am afeared you'll be offended, 
Sir." " No, I shaJl not be offended, but I cannot 
promise to do it. What is it you want ?'* "Please, 
Sir, I was thinking what a nice thing it would 
be for me and my children if you would make a 
collection for us in City-Road Chapel next Sunday 
morning." 

* It is very nice to have Mr. Prest here. He and 
Papa were friends when they were young men ; and 
I can understand now what Mrs. Prest once said, 
" They are both clever, separated ; but when they 
are together they seem to rub against each other till 
they shine more brilliantly than ever.'' 

* Wednesday J July 2%th. — Mr. Scott was elected 
President. When the Stations were ready for the 
printing of the first draft, Mr. Osbom told the 
printer to send it to him at Wesley College that 
night, however late it might be. Papa, Mr. Prest, 
and Mr. Osbom sat up till nearly twelve, but as it 
did not come, they went to bed. At 2.30 the place 
was disturbed by a violent ringing and knocking, 
and the " printer's devil " was discovered with the 
damp proof. The confusion aroused many of us, 
who inquired next morning what had been the 
matter, and were told that Mr. Osborn had been 
visited by the devil in the night. Another messenger 
arriving during the breakfast, Papa said, "Osoorn 
is wanted again by his familiar spirit." 
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' Uncle Moss and Mr. Tindall were standing on 
the College steps watching the boys, and Uncle ex- 
claimed, " They are a fine set of lads." " As fine 
a set of lads as are to be met with anywhere,'* 
answered Mr. Tindall. "0, what would I not 
give that they might be all converted." 

' Sunday J Augitst %th. — In the evening the Rev. 
John Lomas gave us a most excellent sermon, but 
metaphysical. Mr. Percival Bunting said in relation 
to it, " If I hear Mr. Lomas once a month, I do not 
care who preaches the other Sundays. A man may 
go in the strength of that meat for forty days and 
forty nights." ' 

One object which Mr. Waddy had greatly at 
heart was to introduce the College boys en masse to 
the Conference, so that they should receive a public 
recognition as a Methodist School, and also that 
their own feelings of respect and sympathy towards 
the Ministers should be deepened. The Conference 
consented to receive the boys on the same day that 
James Montgomery, the much-loved Christian poet, 
was to be introduced to the Assembly. For some 
reason Dr. Bunting objected to the two presenta- 
tions taking place upon the same day, and proposed 
to defer the visit of the College boys. As ' defer- 
ring ' at that stage meant, most probably, giving it 
up altogether, great consternation was felt. Dr. 
Bunting made his proposal about an hour before 
they were to appear, and advised that a message 
should be sent to the College to postpone the visit ; 
but Mr. Osborn gallantly threw himself into the 
breach, and ' talked against time * until he heard 
that the boys were at the door. During the dis- 
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cussion the Governor, Masters, and boys, in their 
College caps and gowns, had walked from the 
College to Carver-street, and, entering the Chapel, 
filed up the gallery stairs. The aged Montgomery, 
having spoken, took his seat, and awaited the recep- 
tion of the Collegians. The scene was very striking. 
On the platform were the seniors of the Conference, 
men of weight and wisdom, and some of them of 
great age. In the centre, next to the President, 
was the frail but venerable foim of the Sheffield 
bard, his eye beaming with tenderness and genius, 
and his features revealing, amidst the decay of age, 
the sensitive life of the port's quick nature. In the 
body of the Chapel were the Ministers ; under the 
gallery were the Governor's family and a few of the 
Preachers' wives, who had hastened to the Chapel ; 
around, in the front of the gallery, a crowd of bright 
intelligent striplings encompassed the whole. In 
strong contrast were hoary age and lively youth ; 
the eager, curious gaze of brisk boyhood, for the 
moment solemnised, and of aspiring young men, 
who had learned to look with reverence on the 
Fathers of the Church. As the Governor rose, all 
the boys, too, rose to their feet, and remained stand- 
ing while he spoke. He briefly introduced his 
charge as a Methodist School, stating what were 
the peculiar character, relations, and benefits of the 
Institution, after which he read an Address, which 
had been drawn up by the boys themselves, in the 
following terms : — 

'Reverend Fathers, 

'As we have been honoured by a reception in 
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your Conference, we think it our bounden duty to 
express our obligations to you, and our sincere 
allegiance to the Methodism which you represent. 
When we consider the advantages which have ac- 
crued to us from our connection with Methodism, 
and that, under God, many of us owe to it all that 
we have and are, we should be guilty of a derelic- 
tion from duty were we not, as a College, to offer 
our sincerest acknowledgments to this Church, 
with which, through grace, we have been identi- 
fied. We rejoice that so many of our number have 
entered the Ministry, and are engaged in different 
parts of the world in preaching Christ. Finally 
we, and the noble Institution to which we belong, 
hope that, should we be called to supply the places 
of those who are gone to their everlasting reward, 
we may, by God's grace, attempt worthily to fill 
the places which you now occupy. Praying that 
you may long continue to be a blessing to us and 
to the world at large, we remain, 

' Yours obediently and faithfully, 

' The Scholars, Gownsmen, and 
' Pupils of Wesley College.' 



This Address, prepared hastily by one or two of 
the boys, was read, but not reported, for though it 
was valuable as a spontaneous expression of genuine 
feeling, it would hardly bear criticism, and it has, 
therefore, lain dormant for tive-and-twenty years in 
a manuscript note-book. 

It was a source of great gratification to my 
father that amongst the very numerous visitors 
to the College during the Conference, Dr. Bunting 
and Thomas Jackson came to see the place, and to 
address the boys. Many years had elapsed since 
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Dr. Bunting had entered its walls,* and he mani-? 
fested sincere and deep pleasure at the enthusiastic 
reception which was given by the Governor, 
Masters, and boys to Tiims^lf and his venerable 
companion. With a dignity and grace all his own, 
Dr. Bunting acknowledged the welcome, and mingled 
weighty counsels for the youths with expressions of 
kindliest friendship for the Governor, and sincere 
congratulations on his success in the work to which 
he had devoted so much labour and care. 

At this Conference my father welcomed into his 
District a young man, who came as fourth preacher 
to the Sheffield East Circuit, who was already begin- 
ning to be favourably known to the Connexion, with 
whom my father had formed a friendship which 
became firmer and warmer with each succeeding 
year, and to whose loyal industry he was much 
indebted during the next three years. I refer to one 
whose praise has since been m all the Churches,— 
the Rev. William Morley Punshon, LL.D. 

In the autumn of 1852 my father acceded to the 
request of the Committee of the Young Men's 

^ I think the last time was when he accompanied the 
Rev. T. B. Freeman, about twelve years before, and when a 
movement was set on foot, as the result of which the boys 
raised a sum of £357 for the proposed mission to Ashanti. 
See Miss. Report for 1841, p. 82, where this noble effort is 
specially mentioned as follows : — ' Among the most efficient 
collectors and contributors of the Special Ashanti Fund, 
the Committee feel it right to mention with peculiar grati- 
tude the Chaplain, Masters, and Pupils of the Wesleyan 
Proprietary School at Sheffield, whose donations, and those 
of their friends collected by them, have amounted to no less 
a sum than £357.' 
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Christian Association, of London, that he would 
deliver one of their Exeter Hall Lectures. The 
subject chosen for him was ' Sincerity/ and he 
prepared a careful paper on this subject, which he 
read on the 18tli of January, 1853, and which was 
afterwards published by the Association. 

During the next two or three years my father's 
Connexional responsibilities continued to increase. 
In 1853 he was appointed on the Special Committee 
of Finance, and on the Sub-committee for the con- 
sideration of details. In 1854 he was placed on 
the Committee of the Chapel Fund, and in 1855 on 
that of the Theological Institution. He was now, 
therefore, engaged on almost all the Conference 
Committees, and his official duties in the Sheffield 
District (which were suspended only for a short 
time during the chairmanship of the Rev. James 
Methley) were very heavy. Fortunately his anxiety 
as to the welfare of the College had become less 
severe. Some of the proprietors who had joined 
the 'Reformers,' and whose wrath had been excited 
by the firmness of his discipline, endeavoured to 
organise a malevolent opposition to him, and to 
charge him with extravagance and mis-government. 
He met the attack with characteristic and out- 
spoken courage. The real friends of the College 
rallied manfully around him, and the attempt was 
ignominiously defeated. He was able very easily 
to show the entire and wilful untruth of the charges 
which were made against him, at first anonymously, 
and then by a few malcontents at the Proprietors' 
meeting ; and the ready ofier which he made to re- 
sign the Governorship called down a storm of indigna- 
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tion from the overwhelming majority of those who 
were present. Not only wefe the general results 
of his management shown to be most satisfactory, 
but his own private financial relations with the 
College were exposed, and the complainants learned, 
for the first time, that for years he had quietly paid 
to the College account sums of money for the board 
and education of his own sons, which, according to 
the rules, he was entitled to retain, and which 
everybody but the Steward and Auditors believed 
that he had in fact retained. By this time, indeed, 
it was no longer a question whether the College 
would prove a success ; it was a success. But it had 
succeeded at the cost of so much mental toil and 
anxiety, that when my father had been eleven years 
at his post he began himself to feel that he was 
losing the physical vigour of his early days. After 
an interval of fourteen years, he re-opened his long- 
neglected Diary and wrote : — 

'September 23rrf, 1855. — I am fifty-one years of 
age, and greatly regret that I have not kept my 
Diary as I began it. Important facts and prin- 
ciples, which at the time I thought I should 
never forget, have faded from my memory, and 
twenty-six years of the best and busiest portion 
of my life have passed almost unrecorded. I feel 
tlie great importance of re-commencing this record 
on the following grounds ; — 

. 'First, my memory begins to fail, and I must 
therefore depend less upon it, and more upon 
written documents. 

'Secondly, as my age and position render my 
statements and opinions of more importance than 
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formerly, it is all the more necessary that they 
should be carefully and accurately made. 

' Thirdly, I am so fully convinced of the truth of 
the opinion given by Sir B. Brodie, that the decay 
of intellect in old persons, and even death itself, 
may in many instances be proved to have been ac- 
celerated by mental inaction, that I am determined 
to resume those habits of close thought, and that 
frequent record of the results of such thought, 
which will, at least, serve the purpose of a mental 
exercise, and enable me, I trust, to devote the 
remainder of my life more efficiently to the service 
of God and of His Church than I could otherwise 
do, arid, perhaps, to protract the period of that 
service a few more days/ 

This failure of health is alluded to by his 
second daughter, in a letter which she wrote, in 
the spring of the year 1855, to her eldest sister. 
'Papa,' she says, *has gone down to the District 
Meeting again. He is not sure that this will be 
the last day ; but I sincerely hope it will, for he is 
getting very tired. How small a stock of strength 
he has compared with former years! I must tell 
you his last perpetration, though it will be spoilt 
in the writing. " What would an old Greek poet 
say to the gardeners at this season of the year ? 
Do you want any pea sticks ? {anapcestics)!' ' 

His eldest daughter was at this time in a poor 
state of health, and was trying to recruit her 
strength at Malvern. The two following letters 
were written to her at that place : — 
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'Wesley College, 

'il!% 30^^,1855. 
* My dear Annie, 

' I am glad you think yourself benefited, even 
though it is but a little ; and I pray that God may 
bless the means used to this desired end. We 
should be very glad to see you return with health 
and strength; but we, as well as you, are in the 
hands of God. I am truly thankful that you have 
found grace to confess your Lord and Master among 
the thoughtless and ungodly. It will always be 
found that, while taking up the cross is painful, 
real happiness is on the side of duty ; and it is 
quite possible so to confess Christ with the meekness 
of wisdom, as to render both ourselves and our re- 
ligion agreeable to those with whom we converse ; 
while, on the other hand, we may defeat our object 
by an unnecessary sternness in enforcing our prin- 
ciples or defending our practices. May God give 
you a good understanding, and lead you into the 
way of all truth ! ' 

'Wesley College, 

'December ^th, 1855. 
' My dear Annie, 

* I am glad to hear that you have at last some- 
thing like a move in your pain. I intend you to 
remain till the end of the second month, and even 
longer, if your improvement should be so decided as 
to indicate its expediency. I write also to put you 
on your guard against these Plymouth Brethren, 
etc., and especially against the Priest. You are not 
ignorant of their wiles ; and the more amiable and 
courteous they are, the more dangerous. You will 
think it perfectly unnecessary for me to warn you ; 
but in this very confidence is your danger. " Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
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fall." You cannot avoid conversation with him, 
nor, perhaps, controversy ; but do not let him draw 
you into controversy on those points on which tiie 
diflFerence between the Papist and the Protestant is 
slight or ill-defined. If he will talk to you about 
religious subjects, keep him to the absurdity and 
blasphemy of Transubstantiation, the horrors of 
the Inquisition, the corrupting and mutilating of 
Scripture, and the withholding from the people the 
Word which God hath given not to the Church, 
but to the world, etc. The great safeguard is in 
the enjoyment of religion. All theoretical apostasies 
commence in the feeling of the insufficiency of our 
present faith. I am just writing this note to you 
before Lecture on Tuesday night. Nobody knows 
upstairs; take it as the result of a father's anxiety 
and affection. 

' S. D. W.' 



The following extracts from my father's Diary 
will be read with interest : — 

' September 20tA, 1855. — Went yesterday to Stave- 
ley, to a tea-meeting in aid of the Chapel funds. Mr. 
Bingham gave an interesting history of Methodism 
in Staveley. They have the word " Wesleyan" in 
large metallic letters over the. communion-table, 
which has to me an appearance of exclusiveness 
and bigotry. 

September 24itL — ' Sam has this day set out for 
London, after a short visit to us. I have yielded 
to his own wish, and to the opinion of some of his 
friends whom I have consulted, to allow him to 
study for the Bar. I have endeavoured to set before 
him the difficulties and dangers, especially religious, 
with which he will have to contend; and, having 
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done so, and given him the best advice in my power, 
I must now commend him to God. 

* September 30M. — Preached at Q -. The chapel 

a trashy, ginger-bread place, the design without 
intelligence, and the building without durability 
or skill. 

October 1«^.— Reached home in time for the 
illumination for the fall of Sebastopol. Some have 
spent large sums of money, which would have paid 
their war taxes for years; and the whole proceeding 
appears premature, as one half only of the town is 
as yet in our possession ; and that half gained not 
by us, but by the French. 

* October Qth, — Bought a pocket-book to carry 
about with me. Hitherto my memory has been 
sufficiently good to do without such a help; but 
I find I must no longer trust it as I have been 
accustomed to do. This is only one of many indica- 
tions that I am getting into the decline of life. I 
would not shrink from the consideration of this 
&.ct, but would earnestly pray that I may be 
increasingly fitted for the end. 

' October %th, — Drove to the hill-top going to 
Hathersage, to show Mr. and Mrs. Barlow the 
prospect which the late Mr. Montgomery used to 
say was the finest in England ; Mam Tor and the 
other mountains of the Peak are seen in the distance, 
and the Yale of Hathersage lies in front, in calm 
and beautiful cultivation, produQing a rare combina- 
tion of richness and grandeur. Over the same ground 
I had driven the late Mr. John Turner (my brother- 
in-law) on his last visit to Sheffield. He was then 
much out of health, and lingered on the spot, 

B 
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enchanted by the beauty of the scene ; and, when 
coming away, he turned to take a last look, and 
said, "I shall never see it again." We did not 
think so at the time ; but so it proved. He was 
shortly afterwards struck with paralysis, from which 
he never recovered. He was an eminently good 
man. Without brilliant abilities or extensive edu- 
cation, he succeeded in obtaining and exercising 
a religious influence, by which Methodism in Hull 
was greatly benefited. He was a man of large 
benevolence and strict integrity. 

' October 16M. — Lectured at the College. After- 
wards went to supper at William Fawcett's, to 
meet Dr. Raffles, Henry Longden, Wightman, etc. 
Dr. Baffles gave us an account of the seizure of 
his pen-wiper at Naples, where it was mistaken for 
a cockade, and sent seventy miles under the custody 
of an armed soldier. Also another specimen of 
police performance. A Frenchman kept a hatter's 
shop in Naples, and had a large number of " wide- 
awake " hats in the window. . The Neapolitans are 
not allowed to wear these hats, as they are supposed 
to be the badge of certain political principles ; but 
foreigners may wear them. A policeman entered 
the shop, and proceeded to cut up the hats, and 
scatter the fragments in the street. When he had 
cleared the window the hatter said, " I have some 
more upstairs; perhaps you would like to serve 
them the same way?" "Yes, bring them down." 
They also were demolished. " Now," said the hatter, 
" who is to pay me for my property ? " " Pay ? 
Why, I come from the police office." The hatter 
made out the bill and sent it to the police office. 
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saying that unless it was paid within twenty-four 
hours he should send it to the French ambassador- 
It was paid at once. 

'We had some talk about Dr. Raffles' collection' 
of autographs, perhaps the best in the world, not 
merely on account of their number (which is above 
sixteen thousand), nor of their individual interest 
(which in the case of some of them is very great — 
e.g.^ John Calvin's receipt for a quarter's salary from 
the Syndicate of Geneva) ; but especially on account 
of their completeness of arrangement and illustra- 
tion. He had an autograph of Dr. Dodd, then his 
portrait in canonicals, then a plate of the period 
representing him pinioned ready for execution, then 
a copy of his last dying speech and confession, 
cried about London on the day he was hung. Dr. 
Raffles states that the slave market at Constanti- 
nople was re-opened in full trade six weeks after 
the Turks pretended to have closed it ; that he was 
offered a boy for £25 and a girl for £20; and that 
half of the passengers by the Aitstrian Lloyd 
steamer, by which he travelled, were Nubians being 
conveyed to the market. 

' October 2\st — Met Henry Richardson, who told 

me that Mr. committed suicide in London about 

six months ago. He was the only son of a widow, 
who had obtained his appointment as a midshipman 
when the Chinese war broke out; and she was 
afraid he would be killed, so withdrew him from 
the fleet, and sent him to the College. He had his 
uniform on when he came to us. He was a very 
disorderly boy, having been on board long enough 
to learn the bad habits of sailors, without being 

R 2 
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long enough to be brought under discipline. He 
gave me a great deal of trouble ; and, after using 
all means to reform him, I was . compelled to write 
to his mother to come and take him away. I called 
him into my study and said, ''I have tried all means 
to amend you, and you will not allow me to do you 
any good. I have written to your mother to remove 
you; and, as this is the last opportunity I shall 
have, I wish to warn you of your probable fate. 
You had two brothers. What became of the first ?** 
'* He was killed in battle." *' And what became of 
the second?" "He fell in a duel." "And, now 
what will become of the third ? " I said, as solemnly 
and impressively as I could speak. He burst into 
tears, and promised amendment if I would let him 
stay. He kept his promise, and for nearly a year 
continued with us, behaving extremely well. He 
then left, and went into a commercial situation in 
London. He was thrown into bad company, became 
mixed up with gamblers, and, having lost a large 
sum of money, committed suicide. Such was the 
sad fate of the third ! 

' October 24^A.— Finished " Pepys' Diary,'*—* few 
important facts and incidents mingled with a vast 
amount of rubbish. Occasional glimpses of the 
public and domestic manners of the times are given, 
very little to the credit of either the actors or the 
journalist. Pepys himself was no better than his 
neighbours; addicted to drinking even from his 
college-days, licentious and vain, open to bribes 
whenever he could take them without detection, 
and retaining ^hsi^form of religion long after it had 
ceased to infiuence his conduct or conversation. 
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He gives the same humiliating picture of the pro- 
fligate incompetency of Charles II. and James II., 
and the principal men of their courts, as we have 
from other sources. It was in every sense the day 
of England's disgrace : a government without brains, 
character, or conscience; an exchequer without 
money; a Dutch fleet in the Thames and the Med- 
way ; London desolated successively by the plague 
and by fire; and all things appearing in the most 
unfavourable contrast to the days of the Protector. 

' October 25tA, — Saw a beautiful lunar rainbow 
this evening at six o'clock. The colours were fainter 
and less beautiful than those of a solar rainbow; 
but the arch was as perfect, and as distinctly defined. 
Met my two classes, — read Howard Gumey's note to 
the boys' class, in which he states his continued 
enjoyment of the Divine favour, and his entire 
resignation to God. His consumptive symptoms do 
not appear to have diminished. 

' October 26tk, — Felt more than usual comfort this 
morning at private prayer in committing my family 
to the guidance and protection of God. Read a 
book on Mormonism. According to the writer, who 
describes herself as the wife of an elder, the pri- 
vate lives of the Mormons are blackened by all the 
natural consequences of polygamy, and the pro- 
fane and blasphemous perversions of Scripture 
which form the basis of their doctrinal system; 
while their political code sanctions murder and 
robbery on the largest scale for the benefit of the 
Church. She intimates that the bands of Indians, 
so called, who waylay, rob, and murder the emi- 
grants on their overland route to California, are 
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Mormons in disguise. The rapid rise and increase 
of this body, and its peculiar and dangerous notions, 
will prove one of the most serious American diffi- 
culties. 

'November 7M. — ^Felt very unwell. Unpleasant 
sensations, which have been lingering about me for 
some time, turn out to be symptoms of bilious fever. 
* Novemherlltk, — Have been very ill the last four 
days, but am able, thank God, to take part of my work 
to-day. Preached at the College and Bridgehouses. 
My religious state has been very little influenced 
by this illness. It has never assumed a dangerous 
character, nor been attended by severe pain. That 
special need which is felt for Divine help in times 
of great bodily suffering, or in the prospect of the 
near approach of eternity, has therefore not existed; 
and as there has appeared to be no urgent necessity 
for special and fervid applications to the Throne of 
Grace, I have not made them, and consequently 
have not received those special and hallowing 
answers which in more serious and painful ill- 
nesses I have often obtained. This is just the 
habitual defect of my religious character. I am 
constantly disposed to lean upon myself and be 
satisfied with ordinary religious duties and influ- 
ences : unless when aroused by some pressing danger 
or difficulty, I do not seek or make occasions for 
special approach to God. 

* November 15tk. — Finished "Uncle Tom's Cabin," a 
very clever book, calculated to exert a powerful influ- 
ence against slavery in the United States. It appears 
evident from this book, and from other sources of 
information, that one principal barrier to emanci- 
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pation is the abhorrence in which the black and 
coloured population are held by the white inhabit- 
ants of the Northern and Free States, who, while 
they rail indignantly against the slavery of the 
South, shrink from the touch of the African races, 
and will have no friendly communication with them . 
Another barrier is the affectation, on the part of 
the coloured men, of being "whites," and their look- 
ing down on their darker or blacker brethren, with 
• a contempt even greater than that which is felt by 
the whites. In proportion, therefore, as they ap- 
proach the European type in appearance, energy, 
or intelligence, they become anxious to repudiate 
their African relationship, and guard against showing 
sympathy with the negroes, lest they should be sus- 
pected of belonging to them. But, whenever the 
whole coloured population, free and bond, shall 
identify themselves with the African races, and un- 
dertake their guidance and organisation, the days 
of American slavery will be numbered. 

'November \%th. — Preached twice at Durham. 
The last time I was in this chapel was in 1835 — 
twenty years ago. At the following Missionary 
Meeting the Chairman, at whose house I was staying, 
made some violently abusive remarks about the 
Rev. T. Squance. I got up and defended him ; but 
the meeting was friendly to the Chairman, and 
hooted and hissed me. After the meeting, Mr. 

B left me in the street, refusing to have me in 

his house again. A good man, called Davison, a 
shoemaker, took me in, and treated me with great 
kindness and hospitality. I find he is now dead, 
«,fter having risen to wealth, and being elected to 
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the mayoralty. He -was much honoured and re- 
spected. 

' Novefnber 2hth. — Preached at the College and 
Ebenezer. Heard that Mr. C ■ - , who is fond of 
fine words in place of common sense, instead of 
speaking in plain English of " God's free gift/' told 
his congregation that Qod treated His creatures '' on 
the donative principle of gratuitous bestowment.'' 

November ^Ith. — Finished reading Home Tooke's 
'^ Diversions of Purley." He proves the modem 
English language to be derived almost entirely from 
the Anglo-Saxon, even in the case of many words 
commonly attributed to a Latin or Greek source. He 
reduces all parts of speech to verbs and noims^ and 
concludes by declaring that the verbs also are nouns, 
a declaration which he promises at some future time 
to prove; but that time never came. He was a 
clever, discontented man; had been ordained a 
clergyman, but, renouncing the sacred office, was 
returned as a member of Parliament. Parliament, 
holding the indefectibility of Orders, refused to let 
him take his seat. He was a violent democrat, and 
was imprisoned for his treasonable publications; 
but they are innocent as compared with speeches 
and writings allowed to pass unnoticed in these 
days. 

* December \5th, — Have suffered much the last few 
days from rheumatism, which seizes me on awaking, 
and continues till towards noon. I am trying various 
remedies, and at the same time endeavouring "to 
submit myself unto Qod." 

' January Xst, 1856. — The beginning of this year 
finds me in circumstances calling for gratitude. My 
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own healthy and that of my family, are upon the 
whole better than I have any right to expect, with 
80 numerous a household. My pecuniary affairs are 
prosperous, — I have enough and to spare. My seven 
elder children are members of the Methodist Society, 
and I feel increasing trust and confidence in Him in 
whom I have believed. I would consecrate myself 
afresh to God, and pray for grace so to receive and 
use all His mercies, that I may at last give up my 
account with joy. 

' Jarmary ^th, — Attended a breakfast-meeting at 
Major Fawkes's, after which we had a prayer-meet- 
ing, to pray for God's blessing on His lA'ork in this 
town and in the world at large. It was attended by 
the Vicar and Clergy of the Church of England, two 
Dissenting Ministers, and several laymen of different 
Communions. 

' January 2itA. — College re-opened. One hundred 
an3 four boys came the first day. 

'January ^%th, — The Rev. Jonathan Crowther's 
funeral at Cheetham Hill. He died of apoplexy. He 
was my Classical Master for four years at Woodhouse 
Grove, — an excellent verbal scholar, but somewhat 
harsh in his treatment ; but this was as much the 
fault of the system as of the man. 

* March \bL — Just returned from London. Dur- 
ing my absence one of the boys has had a serious 
accident. He got under an arch (I am afraid, to 
smoke), and the arch, falling in, has seriously injured 
his spine. 

* May 4ith, — Lunched at the Mayor's with Lord 
Shaftesbury and his son, Lionel Ashley. The Earl 
is an affable, intelligent, Christian gentleman, 
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devoted to the good of the poorer classes, by every 
means, — ragged schools, the improvement of their 
dwellings, etc., etc. He literally fulfils the words 
of our Lord, " I was hungry and ye gave Me meat," 
etc. The amount of good effected by this one 
man is astonishing. 

* June 17th, — Vacation. We closed without a 
single case of sickness. 

' July 9th. — Preached at S to an ill-behaved 

congregation. 

'July 22%rf.— To Bristol. Stayed at Mrs. Bud- 
getts, the widow of the 'Successful Merchant.* 
Found my late pupil, Sam, retaining his religion 
and his Methodism. I hope he will be a great 
blessing to the neighbourhood. 

' July 24:th. — Re-opened the College. Quite full. 
185 boarders, 11 day scholars. 

' Auff. 7tA. — Jackson asked me to-day if I had read 
Holland's " Life of Montgomery." I said, " No, it 
was too long, I had not time."* 

* Naoember 26th. — Breakfasted at Fawcett's with 
Canons Stowell and Sale, the Mayor, Pye Smith, S. 
Hill Smith, etc., etc. Stowell is a fine, tall, well-built 
man, intelligent and amiable, but spoils what he 
says by his peculiar tone and manner. He and 
Sale argued that knowledge, even without religion, 
is a good thing. From this they went to the 
education question. Stowell said he thought the 
older of us had great advantage in having been sub- 
jected to a wholesome discipline, now out of fashion. 

* This Memoir was written at great length, and my father 
said he supposed it was because ^ Holland was generally sold 
by the yard.' 
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I was reminded of a similar dispute carried on 
between an old man and a young one ; the old one 
advocating flogging, the young one reprobating it. 
The youth said he had only been flogged once, and 
it did him no good, for it was for speaking the 
tnith. The old man replied, " Well, it cured you, 
didn't it ? " ' 

During an absence from home he wrote as follows 
to his wife : — 

'Bishop Auckland, Dec. 26tA, 1856. 

'My Dearest, 

'I reached this place yesterday morning after 
various delays. The ti-ain I left Sheffield by was too 
late getting into York, so that I had to wait for the 
next train to Darlington, which did not get in there 
till 9.30 at night, long after the last train to Bishop 
Auckland had gone. I therefore drove to Mrs. 
Waugh's and begged for a night's lodging. I rose at 
6.30 the next morning, and came on. They ran me 
past the Auckland station for three miles without 
giving notice, and had to send me back on the 
engine. I thank God these little vexations did not 
ruffle my temper or disturb my mind. I preached 
yesterday with some peace and comfort, and had a 
friendly talk after service with the Preachers here. 
I had hoped to go, this morning, to see the Bishop's 
Palace and grounds, but the incessant snow and 
rain have prevented me.' 

I now return to the Diary. 

* January 2nd, 1857. — Went down to the Infirmary, 
and took my seat at the Board as a Governor. 
Attended to receive and admit applicants; much 
hopeless infirmity and suflTering. I felt grateful 
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to God when I contrasted my own drcamstances 
with those of the people whom I sat there to 
relieve. I am in good health. My family are 
better than usual. I have a good position in this 
world, and a good and Scriptural hope for the next. 
I begin this year happily, but I know not what it 
may bring forth. I pray for grace to be found 
faithful at all times, whatever may be His will 
concerning me. 

* March 20^A. — Mr. Elam, "my friend and per- 
petual Curate," died, aged 60. He had been 
Commercial Master at the College for sixteen 
years and a half. 

'July 30^A. — The first Conference at which Dr. 
Bunting's influence has not been felt. He sent 
messages, chiefly referring to his own religious 
state, which were highly satisfactory. One was 
^that he died in the true fiEuth of Evangelical 
Arminianism, not Arminianism merely — that 
might lead to Pelagianism — but Evangelical Ar- 
minianism." "I hope to die," he added, "not a 
triumphant death (I have not deserved that), but 
a victorious death. On reviewing my policy, I 
think it has been, in the main, right ; I may have 
made mistakes, but I have aimed at the right, and 
I think in the main succeeded.'' The feeHng of 
deep personal respect for Dr. Bunting was strongly 
expressed on the delivery of this message ; still it 
was impossible not to see, that his public influence 
was in a great measure gone, and that the Con- 
ference intended to resume its powers as a delibera- 
tive Assembly, and not to continue (what it had 
very much become) a mere court of review. There 
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was a freedom of speech and action, which I had 
not seen at any former Conference. 

' October 4ith. — At Haslingden, at my old pupil's, 
John Stott. They have built a beautiful Chapel, and 
he has giyen them an organ at a cost of about £300. 
He attributes his conversion, and his connection 
with Methodism, to his residence at Wesley College. 

* October bth. — ^Went to Stonyhurst. Was shown 
over the College by a polite Jesuit priest, who was 
formerly an Oxford man. It is a very complete 
establishment, and the boys (198 in number) are 
kept in order by the influence of a weekly Con- 
fessional. They have a Master on duty all night in 
the bedrooms, and not a word is spoken. The 
corridor is hung with the portraits of Jesuit 
xoartyrs, — most of them scamps and traitors, who 
were hanged for their crimes. There was an ap- 
pearance of great frankness in showing us every- 
thing, and yet you could not help feeling, that in 
reality nothing was shown you from which you 
might gather any knowledge of their system that 
you did not possess before. 

' October \4ith, — ^Attended the Financial District 
Meeting in Edinburgh, with the President and 
Eobert Young. The decline of Methodism in Scot- 
land is attributed to its want of conformity to the 
tastes and prejudices of the people. The attach- 
ment of the Scotch is not to the system, so much 
as to the Minister. After tl long talk, it appeared 
in the judgment of most of the Ministers : — 

' 1. That the Itinerancy should be modified ; — 
and the opinion was stated that the Deed Poll 
would not be of force in a Scotch Court. 
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'2. That Scotland should have its own Con- 
ference, and should instruct and train its own 
Preachers ; which would be done by appointing a 
Divinity Professor in one of its University Towns, 
and sending the students to the regular Humanity 
Classes of the University. 

* Some thought that the Presbyterian form of 
Ecclesiastical Polity should be adopted as a whole^ 
and the Sacrament be made the test of Church- 
membership; but most were of opinion that the 
adoption of points 1 and 2 would meet the case/ 

To his fourth daughter he sent the following 
letter : — 

'Novemh&r 19th, 1857. 
' My dear Child, 

' I am very glad to hear that you are so happy, 
and that your happiness is mainly derived from 
the consolations and enjoyments of religion. The 
alternations of religious feeling to which you refer 
are pai*tly to be attributed to the natural reaction 
of the mind after any powerful excitement. Joyous 
excitement, from whatever cause the joy may have 
sprung, is often followed by a revulsion, which 
generally bears some proportion to the vividness of 
the previous feeling. Under such an influence, 
Satan will endeavour to persuade you that you 
have lost some measure oi the Divine favour, or 
some portion of the substance of your religion. 
As to pride, each of us has his besetting sin; 
and it is the constant labour and warfare of the 
Christian life to watch over and counteract it. 
Prayer is the first great remedy; but, to render this 
effectual to keep you from pride, you must watch 
over and guard against the little things, as well as 
the great ones, which promote it. Pride grows by 
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what it feeds upon; and every little gratification 
of it, in language, dress, or behaviour, only renders 
it stronger; and, though chiefly nourished and 
manifested in temporal matters, it will exert a 

i)owerful influence over religious ones. Cherish 
ofty thoughts of God, and you will think little of 
yourself. Don't take disparaging views of other 
people, — as to intellect, etc., — and it will help you to 
think humbly of yourself. With earnest prayers 
for your present and eternal welfare, 

' I am, my dear J , 

* Your affectionate Father/ 

As one part of their Methodist training, my father 
encouraged the boys to hold a Missionary Meeting 
in the College Chapel, at which all the speakers 
were students, and the chairman an ^ old boy.' He 
wished to foster a Methodistic and Missionary spirit 
amongst them, and was anxious that they should 
learn to become good public speakers; but he 
deemed it wise not to be present himself, and left 
the youths to take the management of their own 
Meeting during his absence from home, awaiting, 
with some eagerness, the report of it. Of that 
held in 1858 his eldest son sent him the following 
accoxmt : — 

/Wesley College, 

'August 4tth, 1858. 
^ My dear Father, 

^ I could not get away this morning. I was in 
such a state of " drive " all day yesterday, with the 
Meeting and one thing or another, that I was fairly in 
a comer at last. The Meeting went off very well in- 
deed. In fact it was a most unmistakable success. 
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I confess I did not enjoy it very much myself, 
because I was so nervoos all the time lest there 
should be any slip. But the unanimous opinion of 
the audience was favourable. I have heard it spoken 
of by fifty or sixty outsiders, and always in terms of 
the heartiest satisfaction. Fred Payne did very 
Tvell; indeed, so did everybody. William Tindall 
brought his speech with him on the platform, and 
occasionally referred to it ; but it was a good speech, 
and went off well. We were fairly outof the Chapel 
by half-past eight. Bleby re-wrote the Keport, and 
auod tetigit ornaviL It wi|,s very much admired. 
Isaiah read it boldly and clearly. Guy Pearse 
moved the first resolution, and John seconded it. 
John's speech displayed great originality ; but Tin- 
dall's has made a better impression, because so much 
more glibly delivered. Fred Payne supported that 
resolution, and then William Tindall moved the 
second. We sang a hymn, and then Arthur Ham- 
bleton seconded Tindall's resolution. Edwin Fox 
Jackson moved the third, and I seconded it. Collec- 
tion, £11 ; two from the chairman, one from the 
platform, three from the gallery, and five from 
the body of the Chapel. Edwin Tindall, who acted 
clerically, opened and closed with prayer. Walter 
Nicholson, Joshua Moss, Samuel Hill Smith, old 
Mr. Badcock, Mr. Nicholson, and a host of others, 
were there. In fact, the body of the Chapel was 
pretty well filled. McConnell sent a telegram to 
say he could not come, but he has sent £3 to add to 
the collection. We have had the Directors' Meeting. 
The bank-book shows a balance of £2,615 in our 
favour, and seventy accounts are still unpaid. The 
masons are so lazy over their work that I have told 
them to stop altogether till you return. They are 
"boasting" the walls of the top racquet court ; but 
they were so long about it that I have dismissed 
the lot, for it woidd cost so much that I dare not 
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authorise them to go on with the bottom one till 
you come back.' 

The subjoined letter was written by my father to 
his fourth daughter : — 

' February \9th, 1858. 
* My dear J , 

' Sanctification is a large subject, and it would be 
impossible to say all that ought to be written about 
it, without a long series of lectures, or even a book. 
It consists of two things. 1st. The entire cleansing 
from sin. 2nd. The perfection and maturity of the 
graces of the Christian character. The first is a 
momentary work, and will be wrought in you the 
moment you believe that the " blood of Jesus Christ 
cleansethyr^ww all sin." That moment hatred, and 
pride, and sin, will all depart, and the soul will be 
filled with a secret peace, a calm, holy, humble, and 
entire resignation to God, whatever His will may be. 
Then there is, secondly, the growth in grace, which 
will go on for all time, and (I believe) for all eter- 
nity. The result of reading, experience, thought, 
trial, and the daily working out of our salvation with 
fear and humility, — this is the great work and labour 
of life, to which God has subordinated all His pro- 
vidential arrangements, and to which we should 
subordinate all our endeavours and pursuits. I am 
much better than I was, but I have been very poorly. 

* Your affectionate Father, 

' S. D. W.' 

Returning to my father's Diary, I find the follow- 
ing entry : — 

'April 8th, 1859.— Attended the Broomhall Bible 
Meeting. Mr. Brown, the Deputation, told us of the 

s 
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chief of six villages in Koordistan, who, having ob- 
tained a Bible in his native tongue, read it first 
himself, then to his attendants^ and eventually to the 
inhabitants of all his villages. He,, and many others, 
were converted to God ; and,, finding that the dis- 
ciples assembled on the first day of the week, he 
instituted the Christian Sabbath among his people. 
Further, discovering that they brake bread together, 
he introduced this practice among the believers ; and 
finding that tiiey were baptized, he baptized his 
converts, using only the words of Scripture. Finally 
he introduced the Lord's Supper. And all this with- 
out a word of our instruction,— proving that the Bible 
alone is sufficient, not only for individual instruction 
in righteousness, but also for ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion. When all this had been done, but not before, 
he was visited by an Annenian Missionary..' 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

ELECTION TO THE OFnCE OF PRESIDENT OF TECE 
CONFEBENCBw — GOVEHNORSHIP OF WESLEY COL- 
LEGE — concluded* 

At the Conference of 1859, held in the city of 
Manchester^ Mr. Waddy was elected, by a nearly 
unanimous vote, to the office of President ; and the 
dignity, fidelity^ and courtesy with which he dis- 
charged the duties of that high position are still 
vividly remembered by those who witnessed his 
bearing in the Chair. The spirit in which he 
entered upon the office is beautifully shown in his 
inaugural Address. While that Address was cha- 
racterised by manly frankness, and by the conscious- 
ness of a degree of power, it was more especially 
marked by solicitude for the spiritual welfare of 
the Connexion over which he was called to preside, 
and by a deep conviction of his own need of Divine 
help to enable him, in all his intercourse with his 
brethren and with the people, to promote spirituality^ 
and to contribute to the extension of Christ's king- 
dom. That Address may well be placed on permanent 
record, as shedding light on his devotional habits, 
and revealing his sacred jealousy over himself in 
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the prospect of high and solemn responsibilities. 
To many who only observed him from without, it 
will be instructive to ponder these disclosures of his 
inner life. When the retiring President, the late 
Rev. John Bowers, had welcomed him to the Chair, 
and transferred to him the few simple insignia of 
office, my father spoke as follows : — 

^ My first thanks are due to Almighty GK)d for His 
great goodness and mercy to me. He has said, in 
reference to a certain course of conduct, " He that in 
these things serveth Christ is acceptable to God, and 
approved of men." I esteem it no small honour to 
be approved of men, to be approved of the excellent 
of the earth ; and I thank Gfod that He has given 
me grace, notwithstanding my numerous imperfec- 
tions and infirmities, to obtain that position in 
which I recognise the evidence of your approval. 
I think that if I could recollect the eloquent re- 
marks of my young friend, whom I may also call 
my proUgiy one whose career I have marked and 
assisted somewhat from the be^ning, I should use 
them as expressive of the feelmgs of my mind. I 
do desire, in the presence of this portion of God's 
Church, to offer my sincere and heartfelt thanks for 
the mercies so richly bestowed, so numerous, and 
undeserved. My next thanks, perhaps, in all order, 
are due to my excellent friend, the ex-President, 
for the not merely perfimcton^ manner in which he 
has performed his duty, but fcr the heartily Chris- 
tian, courteous, and affectionate mode in which he 
has transferred this office. I owe thanks to my 
brethren for the confidence they have reposed in 
me; and I ought to express my thanks to my 
revered friend. Dr. Hannah, for the kind and 
courteous way in which he has chosen to withdraw 
from a position in which the kindness jfif his friends 
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had placed him, in relation to an office which he was 
so well capable of sustaining. In offering my thanks 
to that large majority by which I have been re- 
turned, I would not be understood as thanking them 
exclusively. I do not at all think that any man 
who has voted for another has voted against me ; 
and in looking at the names to which certain votes 
have been attached, I could not but feel deeply 
convinced that all who had given those votes had 
exercised an undoubted and constitutional right in 
favour of men eminently worthy, by their private 
virtue and public services, of the confidence of which 
those votes were the indication. 

* While you have placed me in the highest, I 
feel that you have also placed me in the most 
responsible, position. This has been to me a po- 
sition of laudable anxiety and ambition ever since 
I entered this Ministry. It has been my humble 
desire and endeavour to deserve, if I might never 
succeed in obtaining, this mark of your confidence 
and respect. I feel the responsibility of this posi- 
tion ; but my anxiety in reference to it does not 
all arise, or very little, from the consideration that 
I am called upon to preside over a deliberative 
assembly. If I had not felt myself competent 
to that, no inducement should have led me to un- 
dertake this office. I am not a novice. I am not 
unused to govern. I have never found any dif- 
ficulty in conducting the deliberations of Christian 
gentlemen when they were treated as such, with 
due respect to their rights, feelings, and privileges. 
And you are all gentlemen by the Deed of Declara- 
tion — the "Kules of a Helper" notwithstanding. 
And you have this peculiarity of gentlemen more 
strikingly displayed in this assembly than in any 
with which I am acquainted, — ^a deep, constant, 
almost excessive respect for the authority which 
you have yourselves created. It is not, therefore, 
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that I entertain any fears in reference to this part 
of the duty to which I am now called. Bat I do 
confess that my most solemn anxieties in connection 
with this office arise from the consideration that I 
am called to the head of a great religions com- 
mnnity. This fear has been the cause of my earnest 
and anxious solicitude, of my late and early prayers, 
ever since there was anything like a probability of my 
appointment; prayers that have called me from my 
bed in the morning and kept me from it at night ; 
prayers for grace lest I should, by any ignorance or 
inadvertency, hinder the salvation of souls for whom 
Christ has died ; or by any act not only hinder, but 
absolutely prevent, that great purpose for which all 
Divinely appointed institutions are ordained. And 
if I had not felt that I had a right to look for con- 
solation in the discharge of my duty, I should have 
shrunk from the office ; while its more secular duties 
would have presented nothing very alarming. But 
I am comforted, in the first place, by the gracious 
influences of the Holy Grhost. It has been my 
delight to find that men occupying the position in 
which you have placed me have ever felt that posi- 
tion to be to them a means of grace, an instrument 
of sanctification. And if there are occasions on 
which I feel specially inclined to say very little of 
my own religious experience, there are also occasions 
on which I should speak of it ; and I feel bound to 
say that I have already been comforted by the in- 
fluences of the Holy Ghost, in answer to those 
prayers I have presented. I thank God that I " know 
in Whom I have believed," and am comforted in the 
assurance that He does condescendingly accept and 
own this work of mine. I am comforted also by 
the promise of the Great Head of the Church, " Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world." If I could not realise the presence of a 
wisdom greater than my own, a power greater than 
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my own, in that spiritual administration to which 
I am called, no considerations conld hare induced 
me to undertake it. But this promise has been 
eminently and gloriously fulfilled in our own Church. 
We have had bright evidence of God's love and 
favour, not only in the raising up of extraordinary 
men for extraordinary occasions, men peculiarly and 
eminently gifted for times of great difficulty, but in 
the special blessing of ordinary men for the accom- 
plishment of extraordinary work; and I regard that 
mark of Grod's favour as, if possible, more important 
than the gift of those great and magnificent men 
with whom we have been favoured in different 
periods. I feel comforted, in the third place, espe- 
cially by the assurance that I have an interest in 
the prayers of godly men and of that Christian 
Chmch over which I have to preside. It is a 
memorable saying of Luther, "I seem to feel as 
thoigh I were being prayed for." As long as I 
can realise this, I shall be supported* Let me ever 
fsel it — not only in the prayers offered up for your 
President during our sittings, but let me have the 
issurance that those prayers do not cease with the 
Conference. I shall be extremely obliged for any 
act of courtesy and kindness, for any help that may 
be given, and such courtesy and help I will acknow- 
ledge ; but I implore your prayers. I beg that that 
great assistance may not be withheld from me. I 
have a right to claim this at your hands. You 
have placed me here. Render me then that help 
which is above all help. 

*A sentiment which we have frequently heard, 
which was repeated with great force this morning, 
and one which I present to you as the firm con- 
viction of my own mind, ii^, that Methodism was 
never more needed than at the present moment, 
with its fixed (;heology, — a theoloCT maintained 
for above a hundred years, amidst all the various 
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fancies of interpretation and doctrine which are 
ever springing up aronnd us, and from which no 
Church but our own has been kept entirely free. 
Our trumpet, thank God, gives no uncertain sound \ 
and amidst all the variety of talent and modes of 
expression which may be expected in our minis- 
trations, the great uniformity of truth is constantly 
maintained among us. It is not merely in the 
unchanging theology of our Church that I rejoice, 
but in the fact that it is a saving theology; that 
we do understand, by the grace and blessin| of 
Grod, the leading jioctrines of ffis holy religion; 
that we are specially clear, and definite, and in- 
telligible, on the great doctrine of the mode of the 
sinner's acceptance with God through Jesus Christ ; 
and that he who asks, ^^What must I do t# be 
saved ? " is directed to the straightest and plainest 
way to seek, and obtain, and preserve a sensB of 
pardon. The character and position of our Ministry, 
as converted men, partakers of that religion wkich 
they live to preach ; and the experience and ac- 
tivity of our people, rich in the enjoyment of prac- 
tical and experimental godliness, active in theii 
devotion, varied in their means of usefiilness, in 
liberality towards the legitimate institutions and 
charities connected with our Christianity; all these 
are characteristics of a great, living, and efficient 
Church. And I say, then, the world needs Method- 
ism ; but it is Methodism in its integrity and its 
organisation, — Methodism as it is. I do not use 
these words in any controversial or merely hackneyed 
form. I have very little confidence in the benefit 
derived by other Churches from the incorporation of 
men who have left our Church. I have little faith 
in the influence which Methodism exerts on the 
Church or the world by that means; but I have 
great faith in the efiect produced on other Churches 
by Methodism in its entirety, its integrity, its 
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organisation. And, in any changes which, from time 
to time, this Conference may think fit to make, 
regard should be had not to what may seem ex- 
pedient at the moment, but to the effects we are 
likely to produce by these alterations on the Churches 
by which we are surrounded, and on the world. In 
the consideration of all such questions, should they 
ever arise, there should be very deep and serious 
care taken, lest we should diminish that out-of-door 
influence which God designs to run parallel with 
that in-door influence which we exert on those who 
are immediately under our charge. Our great prin- 
ciples must remain unchanged and unaltered. 

' When I contrast the position of this Conference 
with the position of the Manchester Conference ten 
years ago, I feel that we are called upon to offer our 
devout acknowledgments to Almighty God that He 
has stretched out His arm and has made our waste 
places to rejoice. Still, I cannot lose sight of this 
great fact, — that, under the blessing 01 God, the 
position in which we are now found is to be attributed 
to our maintenance of the great principles which 
were placed in our hands by our forefathers ; and in 
those trials through which we passed, as in all trials 
arising from the attacks of our enemies, our greatest 
danger was, not from the attacks themselves, but 
lest we should be driven into the adoption of ques- 
tionable expedients. ^^Thou hast borne and hast 
patience, and for my name's sake hast laboured, 
and hast not fainted," as Christ said to the Church 
at Ephesus, so has He said, by this practical lesson, 
to our Church; and because we have done thus, 
therefore have we been blessed. There is a time 
when a Church must labour on in a comparatively 
profitless path ; when it must labour and have 
patience, trusting to principles, and believing that 
that will be brought about by those principles which 
seems hidden from our view. Our Church for ten 
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years has pursued this path ; ^^ sorrow has eudured 
for the night, but joy has come in the morning." 
The day-star has visited us ; and Methodism never 
was, in the purity of its doctrine, in the energy 
of its Ministry, in the firmness of its discipline, and 
in the power and glory of its ordinances, so rich 
and great a thing as it is this day. And I may 
say that, while it would become all of us to stretch 
forth holy hands toward the ark of God with great 
caution, it is deeply impressed on my mind that 
your President, whose work you have invested with 
such authority, should be specially and peculiarly 
cautious when he speaks of your Methodism and 
your laws. Whatever may be his private opinions, 
whatever matters he may suppose might be altered 
with advantage, it becomes him to take care that 
he does not endorse his own private opinion with 
the solemn weight of the authority of the President. 
And it shall be my care, by God's grace, to know 
nothing of Methodism but the Methodism of your 
documents, your laws and usages, as it is put into 
my hands, and as I will put it (God being my 
helper) unaltered and unchanged into the hands 
of my successor. 

^ As to the influence of Methodism on those that 
are without, we have never got full credit any- 
where for that which we really exert. We do not 
want to have our good things in this life, nor to 
anticipate the glorious reward for which we labour. 
We are content that men should not fiiUy under- 
stand us, and that our labours should not be fully 
appreciated. The influence which Methodism exerts 
on the masses is a most delicate and a most im- 
portant trust. It is, under God, owing to us that 
the principles of freedom and of subordination have 
been beautifdlly harmonised. Respect for the wealth 
of the rich, and for the rank and dignity of the great, 
have been blended with a proper regard to the sensi- 
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tive jealousies, the sufferings and distresses, of the 
lower orders of society, the unquestioned rights and 
privileges of the poor. It has been a great institu- 
tion which has brought the Methodist Minister to 
spend a few hours, before going to bed at night, 
with the people with whom he lodges in the country- 
places, and two or three neighbours that might have 
called in; to diffuse among them more enlarged 
principles, more correctly balanced notions and 
views, than they would otherwise have held, and 
to visit them with all noble charity and condescen- 
sion, without any haughty disregard of the rights 
of the poor man in his domestic position. This is a 
great and delicate trust. It requires men of thought, 
and prayer, and consideration so to charge the rich 
before God, that we may get out of them, for their 
soul's sake, more than for the sake of any advan- 
tage we may derive, that help which their talent 
and wealth can confer, and teach them the respon- 
sibility of their position ; and at the same time to 
teach the poor, that God has assigned them their 
position, with its obligations, duties, trials, and 
rewards. We, by the grace of God, have quelled 
many a rebellion, stilled many a thought of dis- 
content, and have done more to keep in harmony 
the different ranks of society in this nation than 
has ever been put to our credit. I pray that this 
delicate and important office may be regarded in all 
its solemnity and importance. 

^ Methodism, then, let me say in conclusion, as at 
the conamencement, was needed never more than 
at this moment, by the religious and irreligious 
portion of the community among whom we dwell. 
.... I have nothing further to say but to 
repeat my thanksgiving, and to express my ear- 
nest hope that we may offer constant prayer one 
for another. God forbid that I should sin against 
my brethren by ceasing to pray for them, and God 
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forbid that you shoidd cease to pray for me ! Then 
the blessing of Gh)d will come down upon us, and 
this will be the year of the " Great Revival," as it 
has been called. I profess that I would rather be 
identified, in this year of my office, with an abundant 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, than with any enact- 
ment of new laws, or any other mementoes of the 
fact that I once held this office. We, as a Church 
of revivals, are eminently called upon to vindicate, 
to maintain, and to promote them. And we must be 
prepared to bear the reproach connected with such 
awakenings. Do you think that, if you stir your- 
selves up under the greater light and influences of 
the Spirit, Satan will remain still ? Depend upon it 
that, when an attempt is made to take the goods 
from the strong man armed, he will arouse himself 
with all his powers, and we shall have hindrances 
both from the devil and from the folly of man ; but 
let us, notwithstanding, seek to obtain an abundant 
eflFasion of the Spirit of Grod. My heart's desire 
and prayer to Grod for you is, that there may be, in 
this place and in every Circuit, a ffreat revival. May 
the Lord God of your fathers mjie you a thousand 
times so many more as you are ! ' 

In my father's own Diary, the record of his elec- 
tion to the Presidency is very brief. 

^July llthy 1859. — Elected President by a majority 
of 311, which, I am told, is the largest number of 
votes ever given to one man. I trust I shall have 
grace to ftilfil my duties to the glory of God and to 
the satisfaction of my brethren.' 

By a singular coincidence, which the new Presi- 
dent did not observe till his friend Mr. Prest called 
his attention to it, the number of votes he received 
was the same as the page of the first hymn which 
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he gave out from the Chair, and which all old Colle- 
gians will remember as one of his favourites: — 

* Thou who earnest from above, 

The pure celestial fire to impart, 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
On the mean altar of my heart. 

There let it for Thy glory bum, 

With inextinguishable blaze ; 
And trembling to its source return, 

In humble prayer and fervent praise. 

Je««, confirm my heart's desire 
To work, and speak, and think for Thee ; 

Still let me guard the holy fire. 
And still stir up Thy gift in me. 

Beady for all Thy perfect will. 
My acts of faith and love repeat. 

Till death Thy endless mercies seal, 
And make the sacrifice complete.' 

From this Conference he wrote to his fourth 
daughter: — 

^ Conference, August 1st, 1859. 
^ My dear J , 

^ I have received many warm congratulations, but 
none cue so pleasing to me as those of my own family. 
To liVe in the respectftd affection of my children, 
and to leave behind me an honourable and unsullied 
name, which they may recall with honest pride, has 
been a desire with me only second to my desire for , 
the favour of Grod and His ultimate blessing. I 
congratulate you on your birthday, and earnestly 
pray that you may have increasing grace and happi- 
ness with increasing years. I have fixed on Edwin 
Tindall for my " young man ; " it was necessary that 
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I shonld have some one who has. been accjnainted 
with the College, and I hope he will be as useful 
as anyone I could have selected. Sam is getting 
a little business.' 

I now return to his Diary: — 

'Atifftist 19M, 1859. — Went to Woodhouse Grove, 
and addressed the boys. 

^September Ith. — Directors' Meeting. Committee 
appointed to consider the scheme of taking boarders 
at a higher scale, to live with a " Master." 

^S?ptember8tA. — College picnic toHardwick Hall. 
Went through the house ; it is supposed to be a 
perfect specimen of the Elizabethan style ; built by 
Elizabeth Barlow, better known as the famous Bess 
of Hardwick. A /acsimile room is fitted up, with 
the ftimiture taken from the room in the old hall, 
where Mary, Queen of Scots, was confined for some 
years, and wjiich keeps alive the memory of that 
unfortunate and guilty woman's sufferings. 

^September 11th. — Preached sermons at Swansea; 
was entertained by Mr. Boundy. "Next day he took 
me to see one of the waterfalls in the Vale of Neath. 
The whole drive was picturesque and beautifiil; and, 
as it was Neath fair^ we saw many of the Welsh 
women dressed in their red scarves and high hats ; 
a costume which is fast passing away with the 
language and other distinctive peculiarities of the 
Welsh. Trade, literature, and railroads are rapidly 
making them one with the English. 

^September l^th. — Preached at Cardiff. Was en- 
tertained by one of my old pupils (Tom Ensor), who 
had invited another of them (Lewis Davies) to meet 
me. It rained incessantly all day, and the congre- 
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gations must have suffered in consequence^ though 
they were very good. 

^ September 21tL — Preached at Hyde. The rail- 
way authorities had politely sent orders to stop the 
mail train for me^ so that I might be taken up at 
Newton Heath, and not have the trouble of driving 
seven miles to Manchester. 

' October 4tk. — Preached at Wolverhampton, and 
the next night attended a meeting of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. Sir R Bethell, M.P., 
Attorneys-General, was staying in the same house 
with me (the Mayor's). He told me that his father 
was a Dissenter. He attributes his success mainly to 
^arly rising. Six of them started together for legal 
eminence, and two only succeeded, Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart and himself. They were the only early risers. 
He says there is a difference between late and early 
study in the clearness of perception, and in the 
mental power of enduring labour.' 

Many years afterwards Lord Westbury (Sir R. 
Bethell) referred to the Wolverhampton meeting, 
and said that Dr. Waddy's speech had never been 
excelled in his experience, either at the bar or in 
Parliament. 

In accordance with the established usage of the 
Connexion^ my father was requested, as the President 
of the Conference, to take a leading part in the 
Anniversary Services of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society, in May, 1860. With that re- 
quest he cheerfully complied, and the speech which 
he delivered in Exeter Hall will be found in the 
Appendix.* He used his influence, also, on behalf 

** See Appendix, T. 
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of the Home Missions of Methodism, speaking with 
great energy at the public meeting held to promote 
them, in the City Hoad Chapel, in the conrse of that 
month. 

It was during his Presidential year that my father 
received the diploma of Doctor in Divinity from 
Middleton College, America. The first diploma was 
lost at sea; but a second was sent which reached 
England in safety. Of the toils of that year no 
adequate idea can be given. In addition to the 
Gh)vemorship of the College, and the Chairmanship 
of the District, Presidential duties and services, in- 
volving the travelling of some thousands of miles, 
lay heavily upon him. How he discharged those 
duties is too well known to need any comment. 
' He was a model President,' wrote one of his breth- 
ren after his death. ^ ffis ready wit and genial 
kindness never interfered with, but only threw a 
charm around, that regal dignity and true majesty 
which always shone in him. Prompt and business- 
like, he always knew when enough had been said, 
and could manage an unruly or diffuse speaker to 
perfection.' And yet he had never been a Super- 
intendent, even when raised to the Presidency. 

At the Conference of 1860 my father retired from 
the office of President, and received ^ the most re- 
spectful and affectionate thanks of the Conference 
for the faithfulness, assiduity, and eminent ability 
with which he had discharged his official duties^ 
both during the session of the preceding Conference 
and throughout the year.' In the character of Ex- 
President he delivered two Charges, — one to the peo- 
ple, and the other to the Ministers, — ^which wiU be 
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found in the volume of his published Sermons* As 
these Charges were delivered by him, they contained 
some incautious expressions, and some passages 
which were introduced as quotations were under- 
stood by many to convey his own sentiments ; so 
that some members of the Conference, while ac- 
knowledging the ability and power of these Dis- 
courses, hesitated to pass a formal vote of thanks, 
and thus to give the official sanction of the Con- 
ference to one or two things which they were not 
prepared to endorse. But these Charges, as Dr, 
Waddy published them,— having carefully revised 
them so as to convey accurately his own settled 
convictions, — will be admitted by all to be not only 
free from objection, but also admirably adapted to 
keep before the minds of the members of Chris- 
tian Churches, and of those who are set apart to 
the sacred office, their respective duties. 

The year 1861 was a sorrowful one; lengthened 
sickness in the family, and bereavement, make it 
a time of sad recollections. Hitherto Dr. Waddy's 
large family had been unbroken, and in the begin- 
ning of this year he could joyfully say that all his 
ten children were members of the Methodist Society. 
Though this was one chief cause of his domestic 
happiness, he had avoided urging membership inju- 
diciously upon his family. His public preaching 
was for their use as much as fox the use of others, 
and occasionally a few well-chosen words of warning 
or advice were given them individually; but he 
relied far more on the force of a godly example than 
upon reiterated teaching. In the family circle he 
was a strict and even severe father, overlooking no 

T 
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faults in his children. Emphatically he ruled his 
house. But he well knew when they ceased to be 
children, aiid by careful study of their characters, and 
sympathy with their feelings and pursuits, he became 
an almost idolised father. In later years, his autho- 
rity, never appealed to, lay as a reserve force, and 
he ruled by his love and geniality. Long before 
they had deliberately chosen Metibodism as their 
own Church, his children learnt to love it as Mb 
Church. Naturally such feelings resulted in almost 
unbounded veneration and respect, and when they 
became men and women they wished for no emanci- 
pation, but voluntarily and completely submitted to 
his will and his judgment. The two oldest of his 
children had been recently married,* but in each 
case, the new daughter and the new son had been 
cordially welcomed into the family circle, and no 
clouds were seen on the horizon. Shortly after Mrs.. 
Bleby's marriage, the second daughter, whose per- 
sonal loveliness and sparkling wit made her the 
charm of the household, caught a severe cold, which,, 
ending in rheumatic fever, confined her to her room 
for five months of wearisome pain. 

In September, her father wrote a short note to his 
eldest daughter, describing the state of afiairs at 

home: — 

^ Wbslky College, 

^ September \st^ 1861. 
'My dear Anne, 
' Your Mamma is almost driven off her feet. Julia. 

• His eldest son, Samuel D. Waddy, had married Emma, 
eldest daughter of Mr. S. A. Garbutt, of Hull. His eldest 
daughter, Anne Elizabeth Waddy, was married to Henry W. 
Bleby, barrister. 
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and Emily are both at Hull ; Jemima is no better, — 
she has not been out of bed at all for some days ; 
Mary Jane is almost choked with quinsy on each 
side of her throat Adeline has scalded her foot 
badly by knocking over the tea-kettle. Sam and 
Emma are here with their baby, who seems to be 
pining away, John is here from Louth, come to see 
if change of air will do him good. So that we have 
at present a very afflicted house; but we are in God's 
hands, and I have no doubt our troubles will go, one 
at a time, as they came. 

Two months later he wrote again: — 

' I have written to tell Sam what we think is the 
best course. He can come in a few days, but if you 
can come to-morrow your presence would be cheering 
to poor Jemima. She has asked for you severjJ 
times. I think there is no doubt the die is cast, 
and that her days are numbered ; but unless she is 
carried off by a paroxysm, I think she will last some 
time. Still, if you could come to-morrow, or the 
next day, it would cheer her. Jemima is very 
happy in God ; has a great wish to die, and a great 
fear of getting better. Her patience under very 
acute suffering is exemplary. I have not the shadow 
of a doubt as to her spiritiml state, thank God I ' 

Soon after the beginning of her illness she began 

to anticipate her death, and her usual flow of brilliant 

spirits gave place to a calm, subdued waiting upon 

God, which was equally affecting and consoling. 

Before this conviction forced itself upon her, she 

had said, ^^ Mamma, I believe this is going to be a 

long illness, and I am anxious to get all the good 

from it that I can ; for if I do not bear this patiently, 

T 2 
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something worse will happen." Her patience in- 
creased with her sufiFerings ; and during the pro- 
longed agony of nineteen weeks, her resignation to 
God, and her gratitude to her nurses, never failed. 
Gradually the love of life, which had been strong in 
her, died away, and a passionate desire to go filled 
her heart. This she tried to check, and would 
murmur, 

' *' Let it not my Lord displease 
That I would die to be His guest/ 

When paroxysms of pain choked her utterance, she 
would gasp, ^ Jesus loves me I Jesus loves me I ' The 
Saturday before her death, a deceitful lull in the 
disease occurred, and as there seemed no immediate 
danger, her father, with a heavy heart, went to fulfil 
a preaching engagement at Bedford. During his 
absence she became worse, and on Monday all hope 
faded in those who watched her, and each moment 
it was feared that she would die before his return. 
She did not expect it herself, but when he arrived, 
and clasped her in his arms, with an exclamation of 
deep emotion, she answered, ^ I waited for you ; I 
could not go till you had kissed me again.' Five 
days later the end came, and her purified spirit was 
released from the body of sufiering. 

Few who knew how inflexibly Dr. Waddy had 
trained his children, and who even thought him a 
severe man, had any idea of the depth and passion of 
his fatherly love. It was heart-breaking to witness 
his sorrow at Jemima's death. Indeed, for a time 
his customary self-restraint gave way. Character- 
istically, however, the first ray of comfort came to 
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wn ' fti ^™ ^^ thinking how he could best console his wife, 
<• iflJiir ^ ^® ^^^' ^ '^^ dear, you have a high honour put 
\ I . upon you : she is an angel in the skies, and you her 
mother still.' During the long illness the thought- 
ful kindness of the College boys had been very great* 
When they were asked in the Hall to make as little 
noise as possible in the right wing of the building, 
they showed the utmost solicitude to do so, and for 
some weeks they took off their slippers when going 
plme to bed, so as to pass her bedroom noiselessly. As 

fla^ soon as her death took place, they wrote an affec- 

tionate letter of sympathy, which was brought up- 
herntti:^ stairs, and which the Grovernor answered the same 

m^^^ night. On the morrow another letter was sent in 

tMi^' to the Governor's apartments. 

, reef f ^ Reverend Sir, 

M ^ Your kind reply was read publicly after prayers, 

(iiirii and has heightened the feeling and sympathy which 

.j^^ie: produced the first note. As an answer, we beg most 

L,,< respectfully to be allowed to follow at the funeral. 

This request is made on the part of the larger pro- 
portion of the seniors, who, not wishing to intrude 
upon your sorrow, have considered that this would 
^ !'^ be a fitting mark of their respect for the deceased, 

* f and their sympathy for the bereaved. We remain, 

itii^ Reverend Sir, 

^ Yours affectionately, 

r : ^ J. B. Smales.* 

-^ (Signed by forty of the Seniors.) 

if 

Amongst the letters of condolence which the 

^ Governor received, none were more precious than 

those which were from boys and Masters who had 
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lived in the same houBe as his daughter^ and seen 
her home-life. One such note, from a distance, ran 
thus : — * I can never forget the life and joyonsness 
that the sunshine of her cheerful temperament 
imparted to many an hour of. my past life/ 

Three years before her death she had written a 
long and confidential letter to her father^ in which 
these words occurred : ^ I cannot help thinking this 
peace and joy are given to me to fortify me against a 
time of temptation and difficulty. What a free gift 
faith is I I might have struggled for ever against 
my lethargy, if God had not been pleased to enable 
me to look to Christ.' The remembrance of such 
words was full of consolation ; and,, bitter as the trial 
was, those who loved her most have learned to say 
from their hearts that it is ^far better.* As the 
funeral procession left the College grounds, my 
father's composure, which had been preserved in 
the presence of his family, gave way, and he broke 
into an agony of sorrow. Grasping his eldest son's 
arm, he said, brokenly, " Do not mistake my weep- 
ing. If I could have her back again for the raising 
of my finger, I would not lift it. G5od always knows 
best, and He always does best.' 

On the sunny summit of the hill opposite to the 
home she had loved so dearly, and in full view of 
the College windows, her body was buried in peace, 
^ until the day break and the shadows flee away/ 

Eighteen years of faithful, laborious, unremit- 
ting toil in the interests of the College had left 
their mark on Dr. Waddy's health ; and, in 1861, 
he decided that, at the next Conference, he should 
lay down his charge, and resume Circuit work. In 
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this, as in his whole conduct during those years, his 
paramount thought was the good of the College. 
No idle inclination to end his days in repose influ- 
enced him ; but he felt that the best and maturest 
years of his life had been devoted to the School, 
and that a decadence of his powers would soon 
come, and possibly prove an injury to its wel- 
fiure. Moreover, he had a conviction, which was 
shared by his family, that there was in him the 
capability of working for some years longer in a 
Circuit, but that the responsibility of such a place 
as Wesley College was too heavy for a man of 
nearly sixty years of age ; and he decided to leave 
it The first announcement of his intention was 
hardly believed to be serious ; and when confirmed, 
it caused much excitement. ' Is this horrible news 
true?' wrote one of the Masters to a friend in 
Sheffield, ' Is the Governor going to resign ? My 
father told me of it yesterday in the street ; and 
if he had not been my own father, I should have 
knocked him down on the spot.' When it became 
evident that his resolution was fixed, those who 
regretted his departure began to devise some plan 
for making their affection and sorrow appear in a 
tangible form. They did not express these feelings 
in the same way in which the good people of Gates- 
head had done thirty years before, but they pre- 
sented him with testimonials of great value and 
of considerable beauty. 

It had been my father's practice at the close 
each half-year to deliver, on the last Sunday even- 
ing, a special Charge to those youths who were 
leaving. The last of his Charges, being in some sort 
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a farewell sermon^ was a very memorable one ; for 
it occupied two hours and five minutes in the delivery. 
By an untoward accident, the gas in the College 
Chapel could not be lighted that evening, and the 
dimness of the twilight added to the solemnity of 
those words which lingered with loving emphasis in 
the ears of many who never again heard the notes 
of that silver trumpet. ^ He stood as one who 
pleaded with men.' All the passionate love of a life- 
time was thrown into the words with which he, for 
the last time, roused, comforted, and taught in the 
College pulpit ; and, so free from tedium was the 
long discourse, that many exclaimed afterwards, 
^' Two hours I it did not seem like one." 

At the distribution of prizes on the following 
Tuesday, the boys presented him with a silver salver 
and a purse of £100, and the head boy read an Ad- 
dress, in which, in very unstudied language, he 
referred to the parental nature of the Grovernor's 
care, to the happiness of the inmates of Wesley 
College, and their indebtedness for that religious 
instruction and advice which would fiimish them 
all with ' guidance in youth, assistance in manhood, 
comfort in old age, and support and consolation 
in the hour of death.' In his answer. Dr. Waddy 
warmly thanked them for the gift, and their man- 
ner of presenting it, and then gave a fiill and 
exhaustive history of the College, from its first in- 
ception in his own thoughts, till he became the 
Governor. In mentioning the previous Governors, 
he adverted feelingly to the first on the roll, his 
personal friend, ^ the lamented John McLean — a 
man of remarkable and astonishing vigour of mind. 
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When he was right, he was very right. He had a 
power of eloquence, a keenness of perception, a re- 
markable adaptation to the minds of young people, 
such as we rarely find. His health failed him; — he 
waits to be called away to the reward which will 
doubtless be given, to him, when the Great Judge 
and Master of us all shall render to every man ac- 
cording to his deeds.' 

After reverting to the financial difficulties from 
which they had emerged^ he gave a sketch of his 
own conduct in regard to the place : — 

^If I have been in any measure successful, my 
success is to be attributed to my constant regard to 
those great principles of administration and rule, 
which are contained in that Book of all books, in 
which Grod's law, and His mode of government, are 
set down before us. I have endeavoured, as far as 
I could, to walk by His light and in His footsteps^ 
and to be guided by His law. I have looked upon 
the boys in this place as men ; separated only from 
manhood by a very few years. I have stayed till 
the sons of my former pupils have been brought to 
me, and I have now, in this room, fathers and sons, — 
fathers who have been,, and sons who now are, pupils 
in this ]|nstitution. We read in classic story of one 
who eloquently appealed from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober. I have not done so ; but I have appealed from 
Philip in his boyhood to Philip in his manhood. I 
could often have been exceedingly popular, by omit- 
ting to notice irregularities, by relaxing the laws 
and regulations which seemed so stringent, and by 
endlessly multiplying your holidays. I could have 
sought my own ease, and (for a time) my own repu- 
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tation among you, by these means, I have never 
done it. I have not asked myself, " What will these 
boys like ? " but " What will they think of my mode 
of government when they are men ? When I meet 
these boys in after-life, — ^in important positions, 
themselves the parents of sons, — ^what will they 
think of the course I am now pursuing ? " And I 
have foregone, in a thousand instances, present and 
evanescent popularity, in order that I might secure, 
what is more important to y(W, the approval of my 
administration in your later life. I have this satis- 
faction, that there does not exist one man or boy, 
that is, or has been, a pupil here, who, if he has 
behaved with tolerable propriety, does not regard me 
with affection and respetifc. There have been a few 
here who went out from us because they were not of 
us. Their degraded tastes compelled us to remove 
them. As long as I had a chance to do good to a 
boy, I have borne with him, and striven with him ; 
but, when I found that his stay here was injuring 
the rest, I have expelled him. I have never exer- 
cised this fearful power without a conviction that it 
was necessary for our welfare and reputation. In 
the respect and affection of these, I do not suppose 
that I live.* 



• There were remarkable exceptions to this. Dr. Waddy'g 
yoimgest daughter met with one of these expelled boys, a 
few years since, and he said : * That expulsion saved me. I 
shall never forget the Gk>vemor*s last words to me. They 
were so killing, that I saw that my folly was ruining me ; and 
I took his last advice and turned over a new leaf from that 
day. Though he expelled me, I love him, and owe every- 
thing to him.' 
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' I think I owe it to you to refer to my reasons 
for severing my connection with this College. In 
the first place, I have long been convinced that a 
man has no right so to calculate on the success of 
his past labour, or upon the kindness and respect of 
his friends, as to expect forbearance when he con- 
tinues to occupy a responsible post for which he is 
becoming unfitted. The continued hanging on of 
men to Institutions of this kind till they grow gray 
and totter in their senility, is the curse of many a 
place, and a curse which, while I have regretted it 
in the case of others, no man shall have cause to 
regret in my own. The man at the head of this 
Institution should be a nian of vigour. I came here 
when I was forty; I am now fifty-eight. I have 
given to this College eighteen years of the middle 
of my life, of the best portion of it. All the in- 
tellect, all the vigour, all the power I have pos- 
sessed, have I given to it ; and I am unwilling that 
it should go down in my hands. I might relax 
my duties; but I cannot delegate to another the 
responsibilities and influence which belong to my- 
self; and, when the time comes that the Governor 
needs rest, and cannot do all he was accustomed to 
do, the time has come when he should go. More- 
over, the place is now in a good state. It is fiill as 
to numbers, and never was in a more satisfactory 
condition, scholastically, morally, or religiously. I 
will hand it over to my successor in the fiill tide 
of prosperity. And my latest recollection of it shall 
be a recollection of its absolute success. 

' Another consideration urges me strongly. A ftw 
more years of labour here would have unfitted me 
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totally for Circuit work; and, while I still have 
some energy left, I feel bound to preach the gospel. 
I don't imagine that my retui'n to regular Circuit 
work, after so long an absence from its duties, will 
be altogether pleasant. I doubt whether I shall 
readily fall into it ; but, if I cannot do it, I will not 
spoil it. K I cannot benefit a Circuit, I shall retire 
altogether. I am anxious to deserve the praise of 
all men, but intensely careless as to whether I get 
it or not. I have little more now to do here. I 
have described the broad principles on which for 
eighteen years I have acted. If, however, it is 
supposed that, in that time, no mistakes have been 
made, I shall have produced a wrong impression* 
I am conscious of many defects. I may have been 
too severe ; occasionally I may have been too leni- 
ent; but I claim the honour of integrity of purpose 
and intention. Sometimes I blame myself for 
idleness. Your smiles show that you do not blame 
me for it; but I have thought that, by a more 
constant diligence in the pursuit of literature, my 
learning might have been more profound. But, in 
truth, I have been busy in making others learned, 
instead of acquiring, in the quietude of my own 
study, more learning myself. I might have secured 
a measure of literary fame, whether great or small 
it is not for me to say, by attending to the publi- 
cation of my own sentiments ; but I have chosen 
to devote myself to the raising of learned men about 
me, and the establishment of an Institution which 
shall send forth, to the end of time, men far more 
profoimd than myself. I have passed through the 
world, aiming at a great deal, and accomplishing 
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something: whether I have accomplished much, 
the great day alone will declare.' 

The evening before, the Masters, Tutors, and 
Professors had presented him with a handsome time- 
piece, in memory of the ^ courtesy and kindness which 
he had invariably shown to them.' Not satisfied 
with the public Address, the boys drew up a letter, 
and signed it with their own names, in which a 
more ardent affection was breathed than had seemed 
quite compatible with the dignity of a public occa- 
jsion* This Address from his ^ devoted pupils ' was 
laid on his study-table, and treasured by him as 
long as he lived.* 

At the Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of the 
College, held on June 18th, 1862, the following 
Resolution was adopted : — 

^The Rev. Dr. Waddy having signified to the 
Proprietors' Meeting, in June 1861, his intention to 
retire from the government of Wesley College, at 
the close of his present official year, this Meeting 
desires to place on record its high appreciation of 
the very valuable services which, by his courteous 
bearing, able general management, apd eminent 
pulpit ministrations. Dr. Waddy has rendered to 
the College during the extended period of eighteen 
years. And this Meeting would assure Dr. Waddy 
that, on retiring from the office which he has so 
long and ably filled, in order once more to discharge 
the active duties of the Wesleyan Ministry, he 
carries with him the best wishes of the Directors 
and Proprietors of this College.' 

On the 22nd of August, the members of the Con- 

* See Appendix, VI. 
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gregation worshipping in the College Chapel as- 
sembled in the Dining Hall of the College, and 
presented him with several mementoes of great 
intrinsic value. The names of the subscribers were 
written by themselves on vellum, bound in a morocco 
case. There was something peculiarly gratifying in 
this testimonial. Dr. Waddy's chief interest and 
labour, from the beginning of the work till the 
end, was claimed by the College inmates ; but he 
never forgot that he was primarily a Minister of 
Christ,, and, from Sunday to Sunday, some two or 
three hundred outsiders assembled in the College 
Chapel, and waited on his ministry. To these 
hearers; Dr.. Waddy faithfully preached ;. but the 
. heavy duties of the Governorship left him no time 
for pastorising, and they were therefore, in a certain 
sense, partially neglected. This was to him a source 
of deep regret. Indeed, my father had such a high 
sense of the importance of pastoral visitation, that he 
frequently blamed himself unnecessarily for neglect 
at Wesley College. He had a Society-Class in con- 
nection with the Congregation, and visited the sick 
members assiduously. At the same time, he was 
unable to pursue that systematic course of visiting, 
which afterwards made such an impression at Chel- 
sea and Lambeth. 

The glowing terms in which they who had 
attended his ministry expressed their sense of the 
privilege which they had enjoyed, and the delicacy 
which had prompted the selection of articles that 
would constantly remind him and his family of their 
Sheffield friends, and of the tie between them, were 
highly appreciated. In returning to them his hearty 
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thanks, Dr. Waddy was not a little overcome. But, 
in speaking of bis ministry, he felt that he could 
hardly take the same high ground as that which he 
could claim in a secular undertaking. ^ You have 
been pleased,' he said, ' to express satisfaction with 
my ministry ; I cannot dwell on its excellencies ; ' I 
do not know where to find them. It has often been 
performed amidst overwhelming anxieties and per* 
plexities. I am satisfied that, for the welfare of 
the College, the Governor should be the Chaplain ; 
but, for the comfort of the Chaplain, I am sure he 
should not be the Governor.. Often the greatest 
anxieties have been forced on my mind on rising 
on a Sunday morning,, and continued till I have 
been in the pulpit; and I am satisfied that the 
ministry which has been performed under such cir- 
cumstances must, in many instances,, have been 
exceedingly imperfect. I have often blamed myself 
severely for the pastoral neglect you have had to 
put up with.. The sick I have tried to visit, but 
anything like systematic pastorising has been out 
of my power.. The result of these imperfections 
has been manifest to me; yet I am delighted to 
know that my Congregation has borne with me, 
and that many of my hearers have been such for 
the eighteen years of my ministry. And now, feeling 
it my duty to leave you, I should like to have a 
few years in which I shall have nothing to do but 
to save souls, and to attend to my Circuit and my 
family. I cannot allow myself, in the sight and 
presence of that great Judge before whom I must 
soon stand, to felicitate myself on the past; but 
I must heartily thank you for your kindness on this 
occasion.' 
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So closed his connection with Sheffield, where he 
had lived for twenty-four years, and where he had, 
by general consent, done more for the public Insti- 
tutions of the town than any other Nonconformist 
Minister. So closed his connection with Wesley Col- 
lege, for which he had expended his manly strength 
and maturity of experience, and to which he was 
linked by the birth and death of some of his chil- 
dren. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

RETITRN TO CIRCUIT-WORK. — THE CHELSEA, LAMBETH, 

AND CLIFTON CIRCUITS. 

On leaving Sheffield, at the Conference of 1862, Dr. 

Waddy was appointed to the Superintendency of the 

Chelsea Circuit. The fears which he had expressed 

as to his own suitability for the ordinary work of a 

Methodist Circuit, after so many years spent in a 

different sphere, were soon proved to be unfounded. 

He threw himself into it with the ardour of a young 

,man, and the wisdom of an old one. He began a 

systematic course of pastoral visitation, calling upon 

every member of the Chelsea Society, and repeating 

his visits in rotation as long as he was in the 

Circuit/ In his new sphere, the restraint which he 

had imposed upon himself at the College was 

thrown off, and his children knew him as they had 

never known him before. He entered fully into 

their pursuits, encouraged them to work in the 

Church, — which they had had little opportunity of 

doing at Sheffield, — ^and became more thoroughly 

one with them than ever, while they began to 

appreciate him as a friend and confidant. There 

was no happier home to be found than that in 

u 
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Walpole street, and there are many who will re- 
member it as the abode of unfailing cheerfulness, 
where the wisest and yet the merriest of all was the 
father of the family, the old ^Grovernor,' and now 
Superintendent in his sixtieth year. As he had felt 
that he needed a change of employment and not an 
actual rest from work, he took part in the business 
of the London Committees, and yet worked his 
Circuit with conscientious diligence, — ^with what 
success his colleagues can best say. 

One young man, who was then in his probation, 
writes: — 

* I esteem it to have been the greatest honour 
of my life to have been associated, as a colleague in 
Circuit-work, with Dr. Waddy. I was then a young 
man, and much needed the fatherly counsel that he 
repeatedly gave to me. What impressed and affected 
me very much was the generous way in which he 
admitteid me into his confidence, and treated me as 
if I had been his equal, officially and intellectually. 
I ever appreciated this generous condescension, and 
in our most genial intercourse, always recognised 
that I was in the presence of extraordinary power 
and culture.' 

A similar testimony as to my father's bearing 
towards his colleagues, is borne by one who was 
associated with him in the Clifton Circuit : — 

*He treated us as equals. We often left the 
Preachers' meetings saying, " What a grand man he 
is I " He said to me when we first met at a Preachers' 
meeting, " I do not interfere with my colleagues ; if 
they do their work and are wise, I let them alone." 
I felt at once that we were trusted, and W and 
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I acknowledged that we would do anything for 
him. He stands out as the noblest Superintendent 
I ever had.' * 

The following extracts from my father's Diary 
convey his sentiments on various subjects of interest 
and on several books: — 

^ May nth, 1863. — Having an evening unex- 
pectedly thrown at liberty, I went to hear Spurgeon 
in his large and beautiful Tabernacle, which was 
crowded with attentive hearers. His text was, 
" Now then we are ambassadors for Christ," etc. 
From the beginning to the end of the service, one 
desire seemed to pervade all he said, — ^viz., to save 
souls. His earnest, hearty straightforwardness would 
have gained him a numerous auditory without the 
occasional bursts of eloquence which adorned his 
discourse. His style was declamatory, and his ap- 
peals fearless and powerful. His Calvinism, however, 
gave evident inconsistency to his exhortations : He 
said that he expected his message would be rejected 
by some, but it would be thankfully received by 
those in whose hearts the mystery of predestination 
was beginning to work. 

^ June Zrd, — Read the Rev. Thomas Alexander's 
review of " Good Words," in which he shows the 
dangerous alliance of men of avowed latitudinarian 

* At one of the meetings of the Bristol District Committee 
my father, referring to some difference of opinion between 
a Superintendent and a young Minister, said, *" I always con- 
sult my young colleagues. We older men should do so ; for 
though they have not our experience, they have a freshness 
and vigour which may be very serviceable to us. Their 
opinion should always be asked, and often followed.* 

U 2 
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views with men of evangelical principles, — e.g,^ Dean 
Stanley with Dr. Guthrie, and such novelists as 
TroUope and Hollingshead ; resulting, as might have 
been expected, in a joint publication from which the 
clear and sharply defined declaration of the truth is 
excluded, and into which the most dangerous errors, 
both as to doctrine and practice, are stealthily in- 
troduced. As Alexander is known to be the author, 
he has brought down upon himself great wrath by 
these criticisms; but he has rendered good service to 
the cause of truth and righteousness. 

^ June 4tA. — Finished the first volume of King- 
lake's " Invasion of the Crimea." Good English. 
Though the author is evidently strongly prejudiced 
against Louis Napoleon, it is difficult, in the face of 
his facts and reasonings, riot to go fully with him. 
He makes him out to be a man of ordinary mind, 
rather less than ordinary courage, of unprincipled 
character, and unscrupulous conduct. Yet he says : 
" It would seem that (as a study, or out of curiosity, 
if not with a notion of being guided by it) he must 
have accustomed himself to hear sometimes what 
conscience had to say, for it is certain that with a 
pen in his hand, and with sufficient time for pre- 
paration, he could imitate very neatly the scrupulous 
language of a man of honour." He gives an awful 
account of the coup d'itat in December, 1851. 
Thirty regiments were engaged in the slaughter of 
the people : one regiment boasted of having killed 
2,400; a moderate estimate, therefore, would give 
50,000 slain, besides imprisonments, transportations, 
etc. Kinglake represents the cause of the Crimean 
war to have been Napoleon's impatience to withdraw 
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the attention of Europe, and especially of France, 
from his own misdeeds; and that our great folly 
and fault was that we allowed ourselves to be drawn 
into a separate treaty with Napoleon, distinct from 
the one into which we had already entered with 
Austria, France and Prussia; and then allowing 
ourselves to be driven, by Napoleon's impatience for 
immediate action, into such hostile movements of 
our fleet, as contradicted and checked the peaceful 
action of diplomacy. But for this, the pressure of 
the four Powers would have obtained from Bussia 
anything which they had unitedly demanded with- 
out war. His descriptions of the principal actors 
are very graphic, especially of Lord Stratford de 
Bedcliffe, of whom he is evidently an enthusiastic 
admirer. 

'June lOM. — Finished the second volume. Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud appears to have been totally unequal 
to his position, as much by the absence of military 
ability as by the want of that gentlemanly and 
honourable feeling which was necessary for the co- 
adjutor of such a man as Lord Baglan. Having 
agreed to the landing arrangements, and that the 
division between the two fleets should be marked 
by a buoy, he had the buoy removed in the night ; 
in consequence of which the English were obliged 
to land at another place, a mile distant. A French 
officer was detected in the act of stealing a gun 
which our troops had taken when no Frenchman had 
been within two miles of the action. The Marshal 
refused to ascend the Alma till the English had 
won the battle, and then declined to allow his own 
men to pursue the retreating Eussians, though, had 
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they done so, the victory would have resulted in a 
perfect rout, and would almost, if not quite, have put 
an end to the war. There must have been wretched 
mismanagement; and many of our troops in con- 
sequence were unnecessarily cut off. Sir Colin 
Campbell and his Highlanders came in for the 
greatest praise; but the Welsh Fusileers had the 
longest and most determined fighting. That French 
alliance was a constant source of diflSculty and vexa- 
tion. The English plan of combating dense columns 
with double lines was tried, in every instance success- 
fully. 

^ June Wth — Went to Chertsey to the laying of 
the foundation stone of a chapel. Preached at night 
in the Town Hall to a large and attentive congre- 
gation. Formerly, one of the oldest and largest 
abbeys stood here, and held a vast domain, including 
Windsor and many adjacent places. No remains of 
it are now seen aLve' ground ; but solitary stones 
and fragments have been incorporated in modern 
erections. There is, however, an excavation about 
sixty feet by twenty, and about four feet below the 
present level of the ground, which shows the re- 
mains of what is supposed to have been the Chapter 
House. I asked them to build some of the loose 
stones of the old abbey into the new chapel, which 
they promised to do. 

^ June 26tA. — Finished reading Olmsted's "Jour- 
ney through the Cotton States." It would seem, 
from his book, that a permanent division between 
the Northern and Southern States is impossible, 
whatever may be the temporary arrangements con- 
sequent upon the war. The fact is that there is no 
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natural diviBion, either of land or of water, running 
from east to west ; but that all the rivers, mountain 
ranges, etc., run from north to south, so that all 
means of transit, whether for pleasure or for busi- 
ness, keep up a constant and necessary intercourse 
between the inhabitants of the North and those of 
the South. Olmsted denies the truth of the state- 
ments made in palliation of slavery, and proves that 
it exerts a degrading and ruinous influence on the 
Whites, both rich and poor. In the rich it fosters 
licentiousness, cruelty, and extravagance; in the 
poor, a distaste for labour, under the notion that 
it is degrading and slavish. He denies that the 
planters of the South, as a class, have any claim to 
the high breeding, hospitality, nobleness, and courage 
which are attributed to them ; or that they allow 
their slaves either education or religious teaching ; 
or that they are improving with the progress of 
time ; but that, on the contrary, the people and the 
land are alike deteriorating under this cursed sys- 
tem. He proves that the labour of free Blacks, and 
especially of free Whites, is cheaper and far more 
productive than that of slaves ; and that there is 
no operation of field-labour which the European 
constitution cannot safely endure ; that manumitted 
slaves have shown that they are quite capable ci 
taking care of themselves, and of making suitable 
provision for their old age, and for the dependent 
members of their families. He considers slavery 
doomed to a not very distant extinction, — ^probably 
by the Northern conquest of the South. 

' July. — Conference held in Sheffield. The Pre- 
sident cautious, intelligent, pious, fair, but very 
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slow. Much valuable time wasted; and, conse- 
quently, many important matters deferred till next 
Conference. The Missionary Committee of Eeview 
was one of the most interesting I ever attended.' 

It was at this Conference that my father's voice 
was heard for the last time by the College boys, 
collectively. The Conference cheerfully consented 
to receive them ; and they came down in a body to 
the Carver Street Chapel, as they had done eleven 
years before. My father was one of those requested 
by the President to address them. Many among 
them recognised, with tumultuous cheers, the ' old 
Governor,' who had left them the previous year ; 
but many were ^ new boys.' He spoke to them in 
the old stirring strain so familiar in the College 
Hall. He congratulated them on the strict disci- 
pline of the place, reminding them that ' dissipation 
was bad in a man. It was a thousand times worse 
in a boy. With a constitution unformed, principles 
unsettled, anything that went to damage his morality 
sapped the foundation of broad and perfect scholar- 
ship, as much as anything that the wickedness of 
man or of the tempter could devise. He would plainly 
tell them that, in an important sense, even those 
who were not included in the thirty-seven " mem- 
bers " were regarded as Methodists by the people of 
Sheffield and by the public generally. They had 
been placed where they were, because it was a 
Methodist institution, and it was considered that its 
rules were more rigid and moral than those of other 
large public Schools. If the College had been de- 
signed to be merely another public School such as 
those which already existed in the land, it would 
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never have had an hour of his anxiety and labour 
and care. It was expected of them that they should 
not do those things which were done in other Schools, 
and which it was not thought (Mtr6 for boys to do 
in those Schools. This constraint had been invalu- 
able to many of their predecessors in the College, 
and would be to them if they properly regarded it. 
He would, however, be very sorry if they thought 
the distinctively Methodist purposes were fully 
carried out by submission to that general Methodist 
influence which pervaded the institution, without 
true conversion to God. Those who had the charge 
of them could not make them religious ; but they 
could suppress vice. They could not make them 
saints; but they could determine and declare that 
they should not be notorious sinners. They could 
not make them religious ; but they could take care 
that there should be no persecution of those who 
were religious, no discountenancing of that experi- 
mental religion which the founders of that Institution 
valued even above learning itself, although that 
Institution itself was a standing evidence that they 
valued learning at a high price. He would say, in 
conclusion, to those who had heard his voice before, 
and to those who heard it now for the first time, 
that it would be utterly impossible for the Masters 
to carry out their purposes unless they themselves 
worked with them and paid respect to their autho- 
rity, unless their own minds were impressed with 
the fact that, however deeply the Masters felt inte- 
rested in their welfare, it was matter of ten thousand 
times more impoitance to themselves that they 
should be moral men, Christian men, religious men 
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He wished them good speed in the name of the 
Lord.' 

Soon after this Conference we find the following 
entry in his Diary: — 

' September lUh. — Went to City Road to attend 
a Prayer Meeting of the London Ministers, to im- 
plore the Divine blessing on ourselves and our 
labours. It was the most solemn and powerfully 
spiritual service I ever witnessed. My own soul 
was most eminently blessed, while pleading with 
God for entire sanctification. I trust never to rest 
until I obtain it. All the prayers were powerful, 
and, I trust, prevalent. The Lord hear us when we 
calll' 

Towards the close of the year 1863, Dr. Waddy 
delivered the Valedictory Address to the students 
at the Westminster Normal Training Institution. 
During his Presidential year, when this duty pro- 
perly devolved upon him, distance and press of work 
had prevented him from undertaking it; but the 
authorities felt that he owed them the service, and 
that, on educational matters, no man could speak 
with greater weight. The late Rev. John Scott, 
who was at that time the Principal of the College, 
gave it as his opinion that this address was ^ a vade 
mecunij to be carried about in the hearts of all who 
heard it.' On some few points Dr. Waddy enlarged 
with great freedom. He gave affectionate counsels 
to those who, leaving the shelter of Westminster, 
were about to stand in a solitary position as Teachers 
of Day-schools. He spoke with earnestness on the 
subject of their marriage,— a subject on which he 
felt deeply. No man more strongly deprecated the 
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folly of an indiscreet or injudicious marriage ; while 
at the same time he fully believed that forbidding 
to marry was, as we are assured, the doctrine of 
devils. He tried to instil a wish for progressive 
knowledge^ with increasing humility. He entered 
sympathetically into the weariness and the dis- 
couragements of a Teacher's life, with its many 
inducements to despondency and impatience. He 
showed the necessity for all whom he addressed to 
be identified with Methodism; and, if advisable, to 
be Leaders, so as to furnish classes for their own 
pupils. But he strongly demurred to the employ- 
ment of Day-school Teachers in Sunday-schools. 
He had himself known what it was, year after year, 
to work hard all the week at brain-labour, and 
then to fill the Sabbath with toil of the same kind ; 
and he always maintained that Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., should never be engaged in a 
Sunday-school, as they required, and ought to have, 
the Sabbath as a day of rest and recruiting.* 

This Valedictory Address called forth a corre- 
spondence in the Watchmim newspaper, exception 
being taken to the clause, ^ I would not have you 
have much to do with Sunday-schools. I think 
that when you have spent all the week in teaching, 
you should spend the Sunday in relaxation from it ; 
and I have generally found that amateurs do not 
like the presence of professors.' My father, from 
lack of time, and a natural repugnance to newspaper 
controversy, left the objector unanswered; but 
several letters were sent by others, who were 
strangers, but who warmly defended him, maintain- 

* This Address is given in the Appendix, YII. 
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ing, to use the words of one of them, that ' his 
advice was characterised by kind and Christian 
humanity, as well as by the wisdom and consider- 
ation for which he was distinguished.' One of his 
partizans candidly wrote : — ' I do not write to defend 
Dr. Waddy's views (he being far better able, if he 
thought it desirable to do so, to do it himself), but 
to show him that he does not stand alone.' 

With all who taught my father had a profound 
sympathy ; and though some years later he seemed 
to come into collision with the Day-school Teachers 
of Methodism, this was the occasion of calling forth, 
on his part, a fine illustration of Christian humility, 
which was not the less admirable because he was a 
silvery-headed man at the time. It was at one of 
the latest Conferences which he attended, that, in a 
debate, he spoke with a degree of warmth on the 
mischief which had been caused by the interference 
of some Day-school Teachers in certain Circuits. 
Immediately he was assailed by letters in the 
newspapers, by letters to himself, and by anonymous 
communications. Of the last he, of course, took no 
notice, deeming anonymous letters unworthy of re- 
gard. The others also were for a while unheeded, 
till one of his family called his attention to the 
fact, that his words had been so misunderstood 
as to occasion sore feeling and considerable pain. 
At the same time a letter arrived, signed with the 
fiill name and address of the writer, in which this 
sentence occurred : ^ Had we toved you less. Sir, the 
words would have made less impression ; but that 
our own Dr. Waddy should have turned against us, 
ha« indeed been hard to bear.' The fact that he 
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believed there was ground for complaint against 
several of their order, did not make him regret the 
less the pain which had been given to others ; and 
he therefore did what he could well afford to do, 
— ^he made a public amende honorable. Instead of 
writing a soothing letter to one or two, he made 
his statement publicly, at a Day-school Meeting at 
Bristol, when, by daring to own himself in the 
wrong, he showed the full nobility of his character, 
and his true and deep Christian feeling. 

I return to the Diary : — 

^ March \st^ 1864. — My Uncle Mason died, aged 
eighty-two, after being Book Steward thirty-seven 
years. He found that concern in great pecuniary 
difficulties, with a large debt and deficiency; and 
he left it in flourishing circumstances, after having 
handed over a handsome sum to the different funds 
of the Connexion, out of the profits. His faculties 
were almost unimpaired to the last; he was a little 
deaf, but could read without glasses. He balanced 
his accounts up to the night before he died, and 
signed three cheques not more than twenty minutes 
before his death. He was a man of unwearied dili- 
gence, of sterling integrity, and of undoubted piety 
and zeal for God. He wished, on the day of his 
death, to go to. business ; but his family, seeing how 
ill he was, would not let him. When all other 
arguments failed, he said that the air of City Boad 
suited him better than that at Stamford Hill (I), 
and I believe it did. 

^ July Z^th — ^Went to the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone of the new Baptist Chapel (Chelsea), by 
Sir Morton Peto. Spurgeon delivered an address, 
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after which he, his brother (James Spurgeon), two of 
his deacons and their wives, Mr. and Mrs. Almey, 
and Mr. and Mrs. (Jould, with the Kev. Thomas 
Alexander, came home with me to tea. Spurgeon 
is a lively, intelligent, talky man, very earnest, and 
apparently always thinking about his work, and 
trying to do good. He said he had just lost all his 
Church firiends, of whom he had many, through a 
sermon preached a fortnight ago, against Baptismal 
Regeneration. Arthur Kinnaird had just reftised 
to attend a meeting where he was to be present on 

account of it. Alexander said, "Arthur K is 

a Churchman in London, but he is a Presbyterian 
when he goes down to the electors at Perth.'" 

^ March 5tk, 1866. — This morning, about ten 
o'clock, the President, the Rev. W. L. Thornton, 
died, aged fifty-five. He had scarcely known a day's 
illness in his life, until about a fortnight before his 
death, when he was attacked by gout. He was, 
however, as he thought, better this morning, and 
his wife, at his wish, was getting ready to go to 
chapel, when he suddenly leaned his head upon her 
shoulder and expired, without a word or even a 
groan. He was a good scholar, a sensible and an 
edifying preacher, but with a peculiar delivery and 
tone, or rather tones, of voice. He had been Editor 
for sixteen years, and previously Classical Tutor at 
Hoxton and Didsbury for eight years. He died of 
heart-disease, not produced, but doubtless aggra- 
vated, by the excitement and labour of his recent 
deputation to America, and by the duties of his 
Presidential oflSce. He is the second who has died 
during his Presidency ; the first was the Rev. John 
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Barber, in 1816. I opposed Thornton's going to 
America from first to last; it was every way a 
mistake. 

'I have finished reading the biography of Sir 
John Eliot, by John Forster ; a very remarkable 
book, compiled from Eliot's papers, which have 
remained unedited in the possession of his descend- 
ants, at St. Germains, for above two hundred years. 
He was a leader, if not the leader, of the systematic 
resistance to the tyranny of the Stuarts, which the 
House of Commons began to present in the latter 
part of the reign of James I., and which that 
House continued until the liberties of the subject 
were fairly asserted and firmly established. Eliot 
died in the Tower, one of the many victims of the 
perfidy, villainy, and cruelty of that most despicable 
man, Charles I. One of the first Acts of the Par- 
liament, when it met again after an interval of 
eleven years, was to restore his forfeited honours 
and property to his children. The King had re- 
fused to allow his body to be removed to his own 
county to be buried, and he is therefore laid 
somewhere within the precincts of the Tower. But 
no stone marks the precise spot. The one point 
which his life and death tended most to settle 
was, that Members were not responsible out of 
Parliament for speeches they had made in it. 
In this and other important matters, he was ably 
supported by Thomas Wentworth, until he turned 
to the King's side, was made Earl of Strafford, 
and became a prime agent in those invasions 
of liberty which led him and his master to the 
block.' 
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At the end of three years of happy labour at 
Chelsea, Dr. Waddy accepted an invitation to 
Lambeth. In this Circuit, he and his family met 
with colleagues as agreeable, and friends as kind, 
as those they had left. But, owing to the state of 
the Superintendent's house, it was only possible 
for him to stay two years there, as the health of his 
family was constantly affected. 

In visiting people who were suffering from the 
ravages of cholera, and in discharging pastoral duties 
in the low-lying district along the riverside, there 
was ample scope for energy ; but this work, though 
readily undertaken, was laborious and exhausting ; 
and the relaxing air, impregnated, but not improved, 
by the mingled odours of a candle factory, a row of 
mews, and some chemical works, combined with the 
decayed state of the house, told seriously upon the 
health of its inmates. Under these circumstances, 
they felt bound to leave ; and though, in doing so, 
they left many friends behind them, yet the con- 
stant discomfort and frequent sickness they had 
endured made the removal a positive relief. The 
house, from time to time expensively patched up, 
is still retained. My father's own views were suc- 
cintly stated: 'My children like to work in the 
Church, and I like them to do it ; but they cannot 
work and be ill at the same time; and if you 
retain that house, you must have a family here who 
have nothing to do but be laid aside; for that is 
what they may surely expect.' Of the people in 
the Circuit, however, the most kindly recollections 
were carried away, and there was not the slightest 
bitterness of feeling towards anyone in the sepa- 
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ration. His friend, Mr. John Corderoy, who held 
the office of Circuit Steward, writes : * In the office 
of Superintendent he secured much regard and 
aflfection, while his decisions had all the force of 
law, commanding at once respect and acquiescence. 
As a pastor, he excelled. I do not think any Minis- 
ter ever left the Lambeth Circuit with a higher 
reputation for attention given to the visitation of the 
Society, especially the working-classes and the poorer 
members. To these his sympathy and kindness were 
extensively shown.' 

During my father's appointment to Lambeth, he 
spoke at the Home Missionary Meeting, held in City 
Road Chapel, London, on the 9th of May, 1866. His 
Address on that occasion showed how little he feared 
public opinion, and how immaterial public fashion, . 
in politics or religion, was to him. A previous 
speaker had been somewhat jubilantly exulting in 
the respectability, prestige, and worth of Methodism ; 
all which appeared to my father poor and mere- 
tricious at a meeting of that character. He was 
not gloomy, and he did not care to act the part of a 
Jeremiah; but he was always ready to deliver the 
round, unvarnished truth; and, if truth was un- 
palatable, he did not therefore shrink from its 
utterance. *It seemed,' he said, Ho be taken for 
granted, in these days, that Methodism was a richer, 
greater, nobler thing, using those terms according 
to the world's estimate of them, than it ever was 
before. He believed that to be exactly the contrary 
of the fact. He believed there never was associated 
with Methodism a larger number of titled persons, 
of wealthy persons, of influential, and of learned 

X 
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persons proportionally, than in the very early ages 
of it ; and he could travel round that chapel and 
point to some of the mural monuments which would 
indicate the resting-place of persons of higher social 
rank than any they had had associated with them 
within the period of his connection with Methodism, 
at all events. Then as to the wealth of Methodism. 
If they took the value of money a hundred or one 
hundred and thirty years ago, as compared with its 
value now, and all the circumstances of social rank 
at the two different periods, they would find that 
many of the Methodists of the past age were quite 
equal, if nt)t superior, to those of the present day in 
the mere matter of wealth. Then if they looked to 
the Ministry of Methodism, to the eminent clergy- 
men, the eminent Preachers, — ^for Ministers they 
were not called at that time, — he could not look on 
the Methodism of the present day as a greater thing, 
a more popular thing, a more respectable thing, 
than the Methodism of the very early days to 
which they were some of them accustomed to look 
back when they read the first pages of Methodist 
history. He thought they were in some danger of 
taking it for granted that they had become a more 
respectable and wealthy people, and that their fore- 
fathers were altogether a poorer and inferior class 
to themselves, and that all the vices of Methodism, 
if there were vices in the system, or all the 
virtues, if such there were, were to be attributed to 
their advance in social position, in material wealth, 
in literature, science, and intellect, and in all those 
things which went to elevate one stratum of society 
above another, He said, with all humility, that his 
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conviction was, that Methodism, at this moment, 
was not one whit more learned, more polite, more 
wealthy, nor in any sense more elevated than it 
was within the first fifty years after which it was 
started from the midergraduates' rooms at Oxford. 
Let them not lay that flattering miction to their 
souls, and think that, therefore, they might leave ' 
the labour to be done by others. His knowledge of 
Methodism could lead him to this, — that the most 
learned men amongst them, and the wealthiest men 
amongst them, had many of them been the most 
willingly devoted to spiritual services, most willingly 
devoted to earnest and constant labours for the sal- 
vation of the souls of men ; and that if they had 
anything in the world to fear, it was not from those 
who were eminent in intellect or eminent in wealth? 
but from another class that he would not attempt 
to describe. The fact was, that the great duties and 
obligations of the Christian life were permanent 
and universal and unchangeable. The great fact of 
man's moral character, the necessities and dangers 
to which he was exposed, and the constant obliga- 
tions which pressed on the attention and the con- 
science of those who were spiritually better off than 
their fellow-men, were the same from age to age ; 
and there had never been, since the beginning of 
Methodism, and there never would be to the very 
end, as long as it was true as our Lord has said — 
" The poor ye have always with you," — as long as 
it was true that iniquity, and misery, and sin, and 
wretchedness existed in the world, — there never 
would come a period in which the duties of their 

fathers were not theirs. He had nothing to say 

x 2 
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about Beform as a political measure ; but any man 
who had looked at the tendency of things in this 
country for the last few years must have seen that 
that tendency was democratical. It might be per- 
fectly right, for anything he presumed to know 
to the contrary. It might be perfectly right that 
the origin of power should be with the great masses ; 
that men should be counted, and not weighed ; and 
that the destinies of this nation, and the destinies 
of the nations that were influenced by it, should be 
put practically into the hands of the £7 and £14 
householders. Every man, whatever were his poli- 
tical opinions, must see that as things had been 
going on for the last few years, and were now going 
on, we were practically, to all intents and purposes, 
tending towards getting into the hands of that class 
of society. Could any man look on the state of the 
vast multitudes, the lowest stratum of society in 
this country, their morals, their domestic habits, 
(if domestic habits they could be called, where no 
domestic relations existed, and where scarcely a 
domestic dwelling could be said to have place,) and 
say that it was safe for them to leave things drifting 
to the determination of classes of society which they 
could not contemplate without having to be met with 
that terrible expression which had become familiar to 
them as a household word, " The dangerous classes " ? 
When they came to put their safety into the pos- 
session of " dangerous classes," they involved them- 
selves in a terrible and awful anomaly. Without 
any political allusion he laid it on their conscience, 
on their patriotism, on their common-sense, that they 
should look into those dens of filth and iniquity, 
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where the atmosphere was unhreathable, and where 
the spiritual atmosphere was worse than unbreath- 
able. The very next move, after that now in agita- 
tion, would be to put their laws, their liberties, their 
destinies into the hands of these people. Let them 
prepare for what they were determined they should 
do. In the name of all conscience and propriety 
and sense, let them prepare the people for the 
position in which they were determined to put them. 
There they had a festering, pestiferous mass of 
moral iniquity and ruin all around themi The 
tendency of everything that was good was to spread 
downward. The tendency of everything that was 
polluting, pestiferous, and ruinous was upwards; 
for out of that exhaustless slough of despond, and 
from the base of iniquity and degradation, disease 
and cholera and plague, and immorality, and infi- 
delity, and Popery were rising up to infect one 
class of society and then another, till the very land 
was poisoned by the iniquity and stink. What 
were they to do ? It was in vain to look at this 
matter and say that they, as a Church or as Eng- 
lishmen, could with impunity disregard it.' 

In October of this year my father attended the 
Leeds Missionary Meetings. A correspondent wrote : 
^ Dr. Waddy moved the first resolution with all the 
fire, and with more .than all the force, with which 
we used to hear him speak about thirty years ago. 
He came on too late at the evening meeting for 
anything like a fair opportunity; but he used it 
well, and we felt thankful to sit at his feet and 
listen to one discoursing from a higher and clearer 
region of thought than our own. He spoke of the 
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philosophy of missions, of the mercy of God in the 
great work in South Africa, regarding it as a vindi- 
cation of true Gospel teaching in the face of the 
strange phantasies of Bishop Colenso, etc. The 
collection was £72 in advance of last year.' 

The next and, as it proved, the last Circuit which, 
my father took was Clifton, Bristol, where he 
laboured with sadly decreasing strength for three 
years, and then retired. Those who had known 
him in his bright young days, or in his more 
glorious maturity, began to trace signs of decadence. 
He gradually became deaf, and continued so until 
within a short time of his death, when his hearing 
was restored in all its acuteness. Though he neg- 
lected no part of his work, it was often done in 
great weariness. The kindness of his young col- 
leagues — the Rev. Thos. Allen and the Rev. Joseph 
Whiteside — relieved him from one of his increasing 
diflSculties ; for they voluntarily undertook the 
visitation of the classes when his loss of hearing 
rendered it impossible for him to perform that duty 
with comfort and satisfaction to himself. 

The old indomitable spirit was still there ; and 
when asked to stand for the first School Board 
election, he consented. 

After the first Meeting of the Board, the Clerk 
{pro tern.), who had never known my father before, 
expressed his amazement at his varied and ready 
knowledge. ' The Methodists have given the Board 
a man worth having,' said he to one of my father's 
supporters. ' Dr. Waddy has a wonderful head for 
business, and seems to know everything.' 
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The following letters were written to his youngest 
daughter, who had passed ^from darkness into 
light' while away from home: — 

^ January 25th, 1869. 

^ My dear a , 

^ Your letter has given us all very great pleasure ; 
and we sincerely thank Grod for Mis kind and 
^acious manifestation to you. There is nothing 
m the account of your former experience to cause 
you to condemn yourself. Yours is one of scores of 
cases where a sincere and diligent endeavour to live 
up to the light and experience which God has given 
is, in due time, followed by clearer and larger mani- 
festations of Himself ; and, in like manner, if you 
are faithful to what God has done for you now. He 
will show you even greater things than these. I 
am glad you have met with so kind a friend as 
Mr. Workman. If anything perplexes you, seek 
his further advice, though I shall always be glad to 
answer any of your queries to the best of my power. 
As to Heb. vi. 4-6, there are two points in our 
common translation which have made the passage 
a great difficulty to many sincere but diffident 
seekers. The first is the word " impossible," which 
really means no more than with areat difficulty,. 
The second is the conclusion of tne sixth verse, 
which refers, not to common or ordinary backsliding, 
but to the formal and open renunciation of Christy 
which was signified by the apostate oflfering a sacri- 
fice to some heathen idol in public forum or place 
of common resort. As to your course generally, I 
can give you no better advice than to read the 
Scriptures diligently, and continue instant in prayer. 
Always have on hand some directlv devotional book, 
some holy biography like " Collins, or some spiritual 
treatise like Baxter's " Saint's Rest ; " and still 
strive to do what little you can to promote the causd 
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of Christ. Meditate on His great love to you, in 
suffering and dying in your stead. There is nothing 
more pure, or more happy, or powerful, than a strong 
and enlightened love of Christ. Pray earnestly 
also for faith. You have been justified by faith, 
. and have peace with God. But this is also "the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith." 
It is this, too, which quenches the fiery darts of the 
devil, and enables us to hold constant communion 
with God. May God keep you to His day 1 ' 

* 3, Redland Park Villas, Bristol, 
'February 1st, 1869. 
* My dear a , 

^ I am very glad to find that you continue in the 
earnest pursuit and enjoyment of spiritual influence 
and blessing, and exhort you to continue to use all 
diligence to "make your calling and election sure." 
God has given you this grace and blessing, not 
exclusively for your own enjoyment, but to fit you 
for some use to others; and this requires health 
and strength. Anything, therefore, you do to 
weaken and incapacitate you for God's work, is so 
far a counteraction of His purpose, and a loss to 
those whom you might otherwise benefit. Health, 
consequently, must be regarded by you as a sacred 
gift and talent, which you are religiously bound to 
cultivate and use for the glory of God; and no 
exercise or religious service (however gratifying to 
our own feelings at the time) which is so excessive 
as to disquality us for God's use, or for our ordi- 
nary domestic duties, must be frequently indulged 
in. 

' Pain is, of course, for the present, not joyous, 
but grievous. Still, it is our privilege to feel so 
much happiness in the sustaining presence of God, 
as to enable us to rejoice even in tribulation, and to 
glory even in infirmities. Entire sanctification is 
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both gradual and instantaneous. As to the destruc- 
tion of sin, that is of necessity instantaneous ; for, 
however slow and gradual our victory may be, the 
moment when the last root of bitterness is with- 
drawn, is the moment of the entire destruction of 
sin within us, and, in that sense, of our instantaneous 
sanctification. There are, moreover, cases in which sin 
is not destroyed by detail, but in which, under a strong 
faith, it is at once and altogether rooted out, and 
this work is therefore properly instantancious. This 
is called our negative sanctification, when nothing 
remains in the heart contrary to the love of God, 
and the love of man for God's sake. Then, secondly, 
one positive sanctification is always and necessarily 
gradual, and should be constantly progressive. It 
consists in a growing conformity to the image of 
God, an increase in Divine knowledge and experi- 
ence, and in all the graces of the Holy Spirit; 
which will go on as long as we live on earth, and 
probably through eternity itself.' 

* Bristol, February 2drdy 1869. 

^ My dear a , 

' We have received your letter this morning, and 
are very thankfiil that your religious feelings are 
undiminished. The joy of the Lord is your strength. 
You will find it easy to perform duty, and to resist 
temptation, while your soul is filled with holy joy. 
Strive to cultivate it, and pray for its continuance, 
and God will confirm and strengthen you in His 
grace, and bring you into His perfect love. But, 
while thankful for the past, don't rest upon it ; but, 
every day, have that faith in Christ which will 
enable you to say with the Apostle, " Now are we 
the children of God ; " and then, though ^' it doth not 
yet ;appear what we shall be, we know that when 
He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is.'" 
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The narrative of my father's active ministry may 
be appropriately closed by the following beautiful 
letter from the Rev. Joseph Whiteside, now of 
South Africa, who was for three years one of his 
colleagues at Clifton: — 

^ Dr. Waddy and I were appointed to the Clifton 
Circuit at the Conference of 1867. His name had 
been associated with some of my earliest memories; 
for he and my father were boys at school together, 
and many a merry tale, and sometimes a sombre 
one, had been recounted to me about the days when 
the Rev. Miles Martindale was Caesar at the Grove. 
The exalted fervour and almost Cyclopean massive- 
ness of Dr. Waddy's pulpit addresses had powerfully 
impressed me as a youth, and to be brought at 
length into close relationship with him m the 
ministry was at first not a little embarrassing. 
But his kind paternal manner quickly changed the 
awe of earlier years into warm esteem and un- 
shadowed intercourse, which continued unbroken 
during the three years we were together. 

' Clifton was Dr. Waddy's last Circuit. The first 
year had scarcely passed, when the shadows of the 
setting sun began to fall, but gradually and gently, 
and with rich mellowing tints. The strength of limb 
failed ; the hearing became defective ; the memory 
lost its grasp of recent incidents; the weakened 
energies strained at the accustomed work ; walking 
drooped into weariness ; but over all was cast the 
evening glow of deepening trust and hallowing 
meekness, which sometimes, as we caught a glimpse 
of it, startled us into the conviction that wie day 
was far spent and the night was at hand. 

* After the usual routine of the weekly Preachers' 
Meeting had been attended to, the- conversation 
often wandered to the politics of the day, some 
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recent book on Theology, or a disputed point of 
doctrine. And in these " cracks," to use a Scotch 
word, the Doctor took especial delight, making 
havoc of our arguments when we opposed, whicn 
we often did in order to elicit his views, and 
clenching his observations by hauling down from 
the library-shelves some old Puritan or some Latin 
tome, from which he would quote a passage that put 
us to the rout. Yet how gently his lance touched 
our shield, I recall full well. Once, after a discussion 
of this nature, we drew near the fire, for it was 
winter, and the talk grew personal and confiden- 
tial. The twilight shadows were deepening in the 
room, and for once the veil of reticence was uplifted 
behind which the Doctor generally concealed his 
spiritual life. " I am building a house in which I 
expect to reside when I become a Supernumerary. 
I visit the workmen every day, and watch the 
walls as they rise. I walk to and fro, and think. 
This will be my study, this my dining-room, up 
there on the second floor will be my bedroom; I 
shall probably die in that room. In my mind, I 
lay out the garden, and plant trees and flowers. 
All that interests me. But I have another house, 
my Father's house, with room enough, land enough, 
and no rent. And T have been asking myself. Do I 
think of that house which is eternal as much as I 
think of this lower house which I can occupy only 
for a few years ? Do I visit it in thought every 
day with pleasure and anticipation ? I have a pro- 
found reverence for the Saviour, but I want to love 
Him more, to love Him moreJ* And for a moment 
the lip quivered, and the eye grew moist, — signs of 
emotion not often seen; and, as though he would not 
have us see them now, he rose somewhat abruptly, 
and said, " Let us go down to tea." 

' To some Dr. Waddy might appear cold and im- 
passive ; but in daily intercourse with him, we soon 
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discovered what a wealth of affection he had for 
those he couM trust. He treated his junior col- 
leagues as sons, and exercised his authority without 
ostentation ; in fact, he always appeared to shrink 
from any display of authority over his colleagues. 
"Do not refer to me on every occasion: act on 
your own responsibility, only observe the bond 
between us." After laying down certain bye-laws 
for our mutual guidance, he left their observance to 
our honour. He desii'ed manly independence in 
those around him, not childish subservience. In 
him the sense of duty was as imperious as in Wel- 
lington himself; and, prompt to obey, neglecting no 
department of ministerial work, he seldom failed to 
inspire a similar spirit in others. No one expected 
his sympathy to gush forth in pat phrases, but 
when brought into contact with those who were in 
deep trouble, his manner grew gentle, his voice mel- 
lowed into tenderness, and the eyes spoke volumes. 
'Arriving at Clifton Chapel one evening after 
a long journey, intending to preach according to 
appointment, I found the Doctor in the Vestry, 
prepared to take the service himself; and the quick 
salutation, the warm clasp of the hand, and the 
brief but full expression of feeling, strengthened 
the heart to bear the pain brought from a father's 
grave. Such sympathy had a wonderful tonical 
power. The strong nature made others strong. 

'Dr. Waddy was a sturdy Protestant, with a 
Puritan simplicity of manner, and a Puritan abhor- 
rence of the priestly pretensions of modem Ritualism. 
In majestic tones, and with powerful invective, 
would he occasionally, in his sermons, denounce 
the impertinence of the attempt of newly-fledged 
curates and ambitious incumbents to thrust them- 
selves between the soul and its Maker. At the 
same time he had a lofty ideal of the ministerial 
ofiice, and never permitted it to be shorn of its 
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dignity and power. He was a model episeopos, — 
grave, dignified, ruling well lus household, able to 
role the Church in wisdom and patience; but he 
had a supreme scorn of the sacerdos, — ^the priest 
with his mystic mutterings and washings. It was 
dangerous to indulge in current clap-trap in the 
Doctor's presence, especially on the platform. He 
had a habit of transfixing it with a sentence keen 
and piercing as a sword point, which made the 
offender feel anything but satisfied He himself 
never condescended to flatter popular prejudices in 
order to win cheap praise, and considered that to 
do so was certain, in the end, to degrade the man 
who resorted to it. At a large Public Meeting held 
in Colston's HaU, when the floor was packed to the 
door, one of the speakers indulged in a number of 
conmion platitudes about ''our Protestantism and 
our Queen;" and concluded a somewhat unreasoning 
but highly declamatory speech with the thrilling 
adjuration, "Hands off*! let there be no tinkering 
of our glorious Constitution." Of course the ap- 
plause was tremendpus : but when it subsided, the 
Doctor's calm dignified voice was heard saying, 
"Gentlemen, I am not so strongly opposed to 
tinkering as the last speaker is. If a kettle has 
holes, a tinker may be fqund very useful. And if 
our noble Constitution has holes in it, I say let 
them be mended, and the sooner the better." The 
oddity of the illustration and its appositeness turned 
the laugh on the unfortunate transgressor. Admiring 
the past, Dr. Waddy was not prepared to pronounce 
it perfect or unimprovable ; but believed that there 
was no institution, either political or ecclesiastical, 
which could not be amended or adapted to the 
changes which years bring. The utterance of the 

E resent President at the last Conference would have 
ad his hearty endoraement : "The minimum of 
change with the maximum of adaptation." 
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*In Church -MeetiDgs he was patient, listening 
to what others had to say ; shrewd, disentangling a 
subject from the web of words in which sometimes 
it was almost lost. With every branch of Methodist 
law and discipline he was familiar, and from the 
stores of information he possessed on Methodist 
history, he was able to draw both incident and 
axiom to confirm the views he enunciated. But I 
always thought that he appeared superior to any 
counsel that dropped from his lips. To see him, to 
hear him, to watch his method of conducting Church 
business, was a finer inspiration than words could 
convey. To the last he had his " Visiting Book," 
with the names of the families in the Congregation 
arranged according to the streets in which they 
resided ; and, until increasing weakness forbade the 
exertion, he regularly visited his people. No service 
in the pulpit, no personal preference for study, was 
pleaded as an excuse for neglecting house to house 
visitation : " he watched for souls as one that must 
give account." He had left the quiet scholastic 
retreat of SheflSeld College for the greater strain and 
disturbing changes of Circuit life, in order that he 
might fully perform the duties of the Ministry to 
which he had been called, and it was not without 
considerable mental pain that he devolved any of his 
duties upon his colleagues. But the loss of hearing, 
the shortening breath, were too significant to be 
neglected ; and gradually he allowed himself to be 
relieved of the meeting of classes and the details of 
Circuit work; assistance which was most religiously 
and generously recognised at every subsequent 
Quarterly Meeting. 

' To the day of his death he declined to publish a 
collection of his Sermons. After preaching to the 
Ministers assembled in Bristol at the Annual Dis- 
trict Meeting, he was earnestly requested to print 
the sermon, as being remarkably apposite to the 
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religious diflSculties of the times. His reply, I 
remember, was given with inimitable quaintness, 
and contained a sly poke at certain brethren who, 
having rushed into print, had been assiduously 
endeavouring to effect sales amongst their brethren. 
" I am much obliged to you, but if I printed the 
sermon / could not sell it Years ago, I preached a 
sermon on education, and it was printed in pamphlet 
form. The Editor of the Magazine soon afterwards 
asked me for a sermon, and I sent my printed one : 
so that it was issued in two different forms. That 
is now about twenty years ago, and I have known 
only one person rcho had read that sermon! I thank 
you for your kind request, but I shall not print. I 
have not the talent some of my brethren possess. 
I could not sell it." All this was said with a 
humorous and gentle satire, that was not at all 
unpleasant to those of us who had been entrapped 
that morning into purchasing books which we never 
intended to read. 

' Few were more effective on the platform. With 
a rich vocabulary, commanding manner, vigorous 
reasoning powers, and an imagination that could 
supply at will the necessary illustration, his Mis- 
sionary speeches were models of dignified eloquence. 
Yet no one better knew how to bridle his speech. 
I have known him, when fully furnished for the 
occasion, quietly make way for another speaker; 
and, when an audience had been expectant and 
waiting, genially say: "According to the pithy 
proverb, 'Speech is silvern, silence is golden.' I 
have nothing but gold about me to-night You 
shall have the silver another time." But, when 
occasion required, he could amplify and adorn for 
an hour. Some of his happiest efforts were in little 
chapels. A few miles from Bristol, on the banks of 
the Avon, is a village of pilots, called Pill, and at a 
Missionary Meeting held there, I heard him give an 
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Address which for power, and finish, and breadth of 
view, was fit for City Road. Mental discipline had 
banished slovenliness from his speech. The mind 
worked as orderly and as smoothly as a machine, 
and the sentences came forth crisp and clear as 
newly issued notes. 

*His self-control was remarkable. Whatever 
mental perturbation might be felt, either in the 
pulpit or on the platform, there was no betrayal of 
it either in the voice or in the features. Amid cir« 
cumstances calculated to unnerve ordinary persons, 
the iron will prevailed, and the voice was calm, and 
the manner was deliberate. This strength of self- 
control often led spectators to suppose that he was 
either stoical or phlegmatic, when in &ct the tide 
of feeling was running so strong that weaker men 
would have been overborne. But he had subjected 
himself to severe drilL On the occasion of the 
marriage of one of his daughters, I sat next to him 
at the wedding breakfast, and said, " Doctor, you 
were nervous this morning during the marriage cere- 
mony." " How did you perceive that ?" he asked ; 
" it was not by my voice ? " '* No." " It was not 
by my face ? • " No ! " " Well, how ? " " By your 
hands ; they shook." " Ah ! I never thought of my 
hands, or you would not have perceived any trem- 
bling there. Whilst at Sheffield CoUeffe, I felt it 
was necessary, in order to obtain complete control 
of the boys, that I should obtain complete control 
of myself" That his rule at the College was not 
deficient in kindness is proved by the warm recep- 
tion he always received in after years from those 
who had been under his care. " We are all proud 
of the Doctor," was a common expression amongst 
them. 

' In nothmg was this self-control more manifest, 
in later years at least, than in the firm check he 
kept on his power of invective. Those who have 
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heard him in his indignant moods, scathing with 
lightning words some public offence against righte- 
ousness or morals, will be able to judge how heavily 
he could smite when he chose. Raiely, however, 
did he use that power. Even when rebuke became 
necessary, it was administered with a gentle hand. 
Political feeling used to run high in Bristol ; and at 
the Parliamentary elections, Liberal mobs would go 
down the streets smashing the windows of Conser- 
vative electors. Of course the compliment was 
returned by Conservative mobs following within an 
hour, and beating in the windows of the Liberal 
voters. After such a gutting, a street looked as if 
it had been bombarded. At the close of one of the 
elections, whilst I was in Bristol, the Corporation 
had to pay nearly » £2,000 for the repair of damages 
thus inflicted. At the election of S. Morley, Esq., 
the political excitement was intense. Each party 
rallied its supporters, and not a vote was allowed to 
be lost. The father of the late Rev. S. R. Hall was then 
confined to his room with a severe attack of jaundice; 
but, though past eighty years of age, he was carried 
to the poll, and recorded his vote. The political 
feeling crept into the Church ; and at a lovefeast 
on the Sabbath evening, an enthusiastic Tory sud- 
denly rushed off from the narration of his religious 
experience into a warm exhortation to the ' persons 
present as to their duties at the approaching election. 
He was courteously checked, but in vain ; and when 
confusion was imminent, several persons rising to 
leave the room, a hymn was given out, the unseemly 
address was extinguished, and the offender, pale 
with vexation, abruptly left the meeting. The next 
morning he appeared at the Redland Parsonage. 
*' Dr. Waddy, I have a charge to lay against one of 
your colleagues. He interrupted me last night when 
speaking at the lovefeast, gave out a hymn, and 
even pitched the tune. That is not respectful to 

Y 
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Day gray hairs. Now, would you have done it ?" 
The Doctor slowly replied, with a significant look, 
" No ! I think I should not have done it. I could 
not have started the tunel* The hand that could 
have come down with a crushing blow scarcely 
brushed away the exaggerated self-esteem of the 
offender. 

' His fear was that of Dean Swift when he saw 
the lightning-smitten tree, " I shall die at the top." 
And his fears were, alas ! fulfilled. The intellect 
lost its cunning the memory its power, the steps 
became feeble and uncertain, yet there was no pain. 
The old bright smile flashed occasionally across his 
broad massive features: a sentence was half uttered, 
the past wa^ for a moment recalled, when it slipped 
away into the oblivion that had settled down on 
the once vigorous mind. But in the quiet placid 
manner, the calm spiritual look, one saw " the peace 
of God."' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

RETIREMENT. — DEPARTURE. 

At the conclusion of my father's three years' 
ministry at Clifton, several things seemed to indi- 
cate that he should retire from the varied duties 
and cares of Circuit work, and devote his remaining 
energies to that which had ever been his chief 
delight, the preaching of the gospel. Accordingly, 
at the Conference of 1870, which was presided over 
by his old friend, the Rev. John Farrar, he became 
a Supernumerary, and settled in a house which 
had been built for him at Redland, and which he 
had called ' Endcliffe/ in memory of his Sheffield 
days. 

There Was one reason, in particular, which weighed 
with my father in inducing him to retire before he 
was entirely worn out. His deafriess had made 
Circuit-Meetings and the visitation of Classes a 
serious task; but, while he was still able to preach, 
he wished to have leisure to redeem old promises 
which had hitherto been in abeyance. He had 
steadily refused, while in full work, to leave his 
Circuit on the Lord's day for any but Conference 

appointments, and had promised in many places 

Y 2 
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to give a Sunday when he should be 'free from 
Circuit ties.' 

This he now did, and to the close of his ministry 
rarely had a Sunday at liberty. His retirement 
from the itinerancy was thus communicated in a 
letter to his wife : — 

' Conference, August 2nd, 1870. 

* The case of my being a Supernumerary has been 
up before the Conference, and many kind and com- 
plimentary things have been said. It is a great 
blessing to be held in such estimation and to retire 
with honour. To God be all the glory !' 

The ' conversation ' which took place on this sub- 
ject in the Conference, as reported in the Watckinan 
newspaper, is worthy of being preserved : — 

^ Dr. Waddy rose with considerable feeling to prefer this 
request. He felt an ardent attachment to the Conference, 
an attachment which had continued for many years, and 
which commenced much sooner than his ministerial career ; 
for he had loved the Methodist Conference ever since he 
had been accustomed to hear godly conversation about it in 
his father's house. He had been engaged in that ministry 
HOW for forty-five years. They would not wish an old man 
to state the ailments and defects which made it needful for 
him to ask that favour. He begged to say that his doing so 
was the result of prayerful consideration. He earnestly re- 
quested that they would allow his name to appear in the 
Minutes as a Supernumerary. 

* The Rev. C. Prest, in rising to move the adoption of the 
District Committee's reconmiendation, said that he did not 
know that he had ever risen to address the Conference with so 
much emotion as that which now at once distressed and grati- 
fied him. He deeply regretted that his old and true friend 
of forty years' standing, from whom he had often differed on 
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public matters, but with whom he had maintained an un- 
broken manly Christian fellowship from the first , day that 
they were brought together, was obliged to adopt this course. 
It would be the will of the Conference that a Minister so 
honoured should not be allowed to retire on the list of the 
Supernumeraries without special consideration. He trusted 
that such a notice of Dr. Waddy^s retirement would be re- 
corded as could be looked at with satisfaction by the members 
of the Conference themselves, and by the members of Dr. 
Waddy's family. 

* The Rev. Charles Haydon begged to second the resolu- 
tion. He had greatly rejoiced in the course of his honoured 
friend and brother. He would not dwell upon Dr. Waddy's 
services in the Sheffield College, but he would refer 
to his readiness to return to Circuit work after he had 
been for a long time comparatively located; and to the 
power and efficiency of that service which he had rendered 
in several Circuits since he left the College. Nor was he 
insensible to the value of domestic training and to the inte- 
rest associated with the family of their honoured friend, and 
the important position which so many of the members of 
that family had taken in Methodist membership and in 
various important positions in Methodist Circuits. He 
felt, too, as Dr. Waddy himself had intimated to them two 
or three days ago, that when years had passed to such an 
extent there could not be many more left either to him or 
to the five or more brethren of that year ; but he trusted 
that, by the blessing of Grod, the power of His grace would 
still rest upon the brotherhood of the Methodist Ministry in 
an ever-increasing degree. 

* The Ex-President (the Rev. Dr. Jobson) said that it was 
with no little feeling that he rose to support that resolution. 
If they were to dwell upon the estimable qualities of 
their beloved friend and brother, they would require all 
the morning. He (the Ex-President) had greatly admired 
his out-spokenness. He had pursued a manly course. 
But what he wanted to say was this: he had been 
associated with Dr. Waddy in the work of Methodism — the 
quiet work of Methodism — for there was a great deal of 
quiet hard work to be done between the Conferences, and he 
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shonld tremble if he thought that just now Dr. Waddy was 
to be withdrawn from their Annuitant Society. They could 
not afford to let Dr. Waddy go just now in connection with 
that. And he should also very much regret if he were to 
withdraw from his official connexion with the Children's 
Fund. Every one would see, after the generous proposals 
which had been made by their lay friends respecting the 
daughters of Ministers, that that fund required an experi- 
enced mind just now to watch it, or they would be getting 
into difficulties. On the presumption that they might still 
look for Dr. Waddy's services in the forms thus indicated, 
and with the highest admiration of Dr. Waddy's course and 
conduct, he supported the resolution. 

^The Bev. T. Yasey said that he should like to say 
a word on that subject. He had always regarded 
with great interest and high admiration the public 
course of Dr. Waddy. He might be allowed to say 
on behalf of the younger men in that body that they 
owed bim a great debt of gratitude. They all knew 
that Dr. Waddy was instinctively full of wit and humour, 
that it sparkled in his eyes whenever he opened them, 
and moved and quivered in every muscle of his face. That 
play of humour would be remembered, and his 6on moU 
would be spoken of and perpetuated for many years to 
come. But what he had to say was this, that Dr. 
Waddy was much more to be praised for what he re- 
pressed than for what he uttered. He never heard him in 
any company whatever say anything that might justiy be 
construed as offensive. And another thing was, that he never 
took them into the pulpit with him. No man ever maintained 
a more reverential and devout manner in the public ministry 
of the Word, and the conduct of public worship, than Dr. 
Waddy did. He was glad that Dr. Waddy was finishing his 
course amongst them in the ranks of the public ministry. 
He was sorry to find that Dr. Waddy appeared to have an 
idea that other people had not about his infirmity. None 
who had listened to him during the Preparatory Committees 
of that Conference were sensible of any abatement of mental 
vigour. The same powers of debate and of reply, the same 
play of humour, which always indicated a reserve of power, 
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had characterised Dr. Waddy during this Conference, and if 
they consented to his retirement it was not on the ground 
that he was a worn-out Minister, but in the hope that he 
might be able to do them more service, and have a little 
more enjoyment, in the declining years of his life. He 
heartily concurred with the resolution that had been pro- 
posed by Mr. Prest, and he thought that they owed it not 
only to Dr. Waddy, but to themselves and the younger 
brethren, to mark the retirement of Dr. Waddy by an 
appropriate expression of their feelings on this subject. 

* Dr. James said that he did not rise for the purpose of 
eulogising Dr. Waddy, although no man was more indebted 
to him for personal kindnesses than himself. He wished to 
make a suggestion. He thought it was a great pity that 
men like father Jackson, and Dr. Dixon, and Dr. Waddy 
should, after four years of Supemumeraryship, lose their 
place in ' the Hundred.* He would therefore give notice of 
motion to the effect that Supernumerary Ministers, being 
members of the * Hundred,' and who had passed the Chair, 
should be exempt from the operation of the rule which re- 
moved them from the Hundred at the end of four years. 

* The Rev. J. W. M'Kay said that it would be unseemly 
on his part to intrude on their precious time, if silence would 
not be more unseemly in the case of the Irish Bepresentatives. 
They regretted that they had not seen more of Dr. Waddy 
on the other side of the water. On one occasion by perils 
from the sea, and on another occasion by personal illness, 
they were deprived of the advantage of his preseuce on 
important public occasions. But they did remember how he 
served them on special Committees, and on one occasion 
when they had an important matter before them on which 
sentiment and feeling were greatly divided. In Ireland they 
held both the personal and the official character of Dr. 
Waddy in the highest esteem. 

* The Bev. E. H. Tindall said that he should not like that 
resolution to pass without saying a word on behalf of those 
who had been under Dr. Waddy's care at Wesley College. As 
one of them, he felt on that occasion that he ought to express 
the gratitude they felt to Dr. Waddy for his constant and 
earnest care of them, and they looked back to their associa- 
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tions with Dr. Waddj at Wesley College with great interest 
and profound gratitude. 

^ The resolution was then put to the Conference and passed 
unanimously. 

' The President, addressing Dr. Waddy, said : " Dr. Waddy, 
my friend of fifty-six years' standing, my old school-fellow, 
you retire with the unabated confidence and affection of this 
venerable body. We are sorry that your infirmities— or at 
least what you think to be the infirmities of age — ^require 
you thus to retire. May God's blessing go with you 1 " 

' Dr. Waddy then said : ^* I am much obliged to you, Mr. 
President, my old school-fellow, for your great kindness. I 
am very much obhged to the Conference for this resolution, 
and I am bound to say that I am very much obliged to those 
who have spoken so kindly and favourably o| me. I think 
if they had all been scolding me I could have stood it better. 
Dr. Jobson has been pleased to refer to my future public 
services. I mean to preach the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God as long as God gives me inteUectual power and physical 
ability. As to the Treasurership of the Children's Fund, 
that has been a long time in my family. The office was held 
by my father before me. I succeeded to the Treasurership 
when that fund was in great embarrassment and difficulty, 
and not in very good odour. I fully iutended to give it up 
at this Conference, and I should like to be reheved from it ; 
but if it be the opinion of the Conference that my keeping 
in that office for a year or two longer would be of any ser- 
vice, they are quite at liberty to command my services." ' 

The record on the Minutes of the Conference, in 
relation to my father's retirement, is as follows : — 

' The Conference, in agreeing to the request that 
the Rev. Samuel D. Waddy, D.D., should now be 
allowed to retire from the more active duties of the 
Christian Ministry, records, with thankfulness to 
Almighty God, its high sense of the services which, 
for so many years, he has rendered to the Church 
of Christ, to Protestantism, and to Methodism in 
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papticular, with so much of ability^ fiiithfulness^ and 
success. The Conference specially calls to mind 
Dr. Waddy's services in promoting the higher edu- 
cation of our youth, in connection with Wesley 
College, Sheffield, and those which he has rendered 
as Treasurer of the Children's Fund, as Chairman 
of some of our most important Districts, and pre- 
eminently as President of the Conference of 1859. 
The Conference assures Dr. Waddy that it entertains 
for him the most affectionate regard, and cherishes 
the earnest hope that his valuable life may be pro- 
longed, so that he may yet render important service 
to the Church, and be enabled to afford his counsel 
and assistance to his brethren at their annual as- 
semblies, and on other occasions, as his health and 
convenience may allow.' 

From this Conference, which was held at Burslem> 
Dr. Waddy thus addressed his fourth daughter : — 

' Conference, August UK 1870. 

' My deab J , 

' I have received your note with great thankful- 
ness to Ood for all His mercies to us, and especially 
for the information which it contains (and which I 
did not previously know), that God had so far 
blessed and honoured me, as to make me instru- 
mental in the salvation of my dear children. I 
earnestly pray that nothing in my life may ever 
occur to weaken these impressions, but that I may 
be able to set you a good and godly example, so 
long as I am permitted to live amonc; you ; '^ And, 
after death, in distant worlds, the pleasing theme 
renew." I have, indeed, been wonderfully sustained 

in the trouble about 's affairs. I hope it will 

turn out better than we have feared, by the blessing 
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of God. He has been so good to us in many times 
of difficulty^ that we are bound to trust Him for 
the future.' 

When my father had a Sunday at liberty, he 
attended at Trinity Chapel; but when he found 
that the youngest Minister was afraid to preach 
before him, in spite of the fact that a more kindly 
and charitable hearer never existed, he stayed away 
whenever it was the young man's turn to take the 
pulpit, and persuaded the Rev. S. Romilly Hall to 
do the same, saying, ' It is not fair either to him or 
to his hearers to make him so nervous that he cannot 
do himself justice.' 

When disengaged on Sunday evenings, he often 
remained at home, so that all the household might 
go to Chapel ; and it transpired after his death that 
these silent Sunday evening hours were spent in 
earnest, wrestling prayer for his nine children, for 
whom he interceded individually by name, entering 
as much as possible into their wants and trials. 

From the Clifton friends he received many acts of 
kindness, and many marks of respect and attention ; 
and, in his quiet home, he was often gratified by 
the visits of ' old boys ' of Wesley College, or old 
colleagues in the Ministry. The last Conference 
which he attended was that of 1872. from which he 
wrote to his youngest daughter as follows : — 

' My very dear A , 

*We were both of us seriously aflFected by the 
news of Miss Dawber's death ; she was a decided 
and eminent Christian ; and I am not at all surprised 
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that she should have entered triumphantly into the 
joy of her Lord. ... As to your own conduct, I 
should feel much reluctance to say anything that 
would embarrass you, or stand in the way of what 
you think would be advantageous to you in your 
own experience, or your helpfulness to others. 
Therefore I should not object to your becoming a 
teetotaller, with the understanding that you will 
not refuse to take a stimulant when, in the judg- 
ment of your parents, it is necessaiy for your 
health. 

'I am, my dear child, 

' Your affectionate Father, 

' Sam. D. Waddy.' 

On the 29th of March, 1873, my father, accom- 
panied by my mother, went to Wells, where he had 
promised to preach on the following Sunday. He 
was not in very good health, for he had had two 
carbuncles on his arm during some weeks; and, 
after they were cured, he was left weakened by the 
long continuance of pain, and the drain upon his 
system. On the Sunday morning, while dressing, 
he was seized with paralysis, and his utterance 
became indistinct. To medical men it still remains 
a mystery how he managed to preach tmce in one 
day when he had had a paralytic seizure in the 
morning. It was the last effort of his grand will, 
and was dearly paid for, since he never preached 
again. His wife and his friends at Wells earnestly 
besought him not to do it; but he slowly and 
distinctly said, * I have come here to do God's work, 
and, by God's help, I will do it ! ' 

His memory never quite forsook him during those 
two terrible services ; but, after they were over, he 
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himself felt that the strain had been &tal ; for, as 
he re-entered the house, he said to his wife, ' Now 
my work is done.^ 

The next day his habitual thought for others 
asserted itself, and he wrote to his daughters, 
apprising them of his intention to return imme- 
diately, but saying nothing of the seizure, and 
writing with great care, so that no indication of 
tremulousness might alarm them. He was thankful 
to reach home, though at Wells he had received 
every kindness from Mr. and Mrs. Burgess, at whose 
house he was entertained. For a while he seemed 
to be better, and his family cherished some hope of 
his partial recovery. But the progress of his disease, 
though very gradual, was steady, and the decline of 
his faculties and of his strength continued. At the 
first public report of his illness, letters came from 
* old boys ' and ' Masters' full of tenderest solicitude, 
begging to know how 'the Governor* was. From 
the ensuing Conference, a letter of sympathy was 
sent to him, to which he returned the following 
answer, being the last letter he was able to write 
for public inspection : — 

'Bristol, Augmt IZth, 1873. 
' The Rev. the President, 
' My dear Sir, — 
* I have postponed, from day to day, the answer 
which I ought to have sent to your very kind and 
respectful letter. The listlessness of my complaint 
(which, though better, is far from being removed) 
is, I fear, the only excuse I can give For a delay 
which I ought not to have allowed, and for which I 
beg to apologise. I wish I could entertain the views 
of the value of my services which you so kindly 
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express; but, alas! I see nothing in them but 
imperfection and defect, and have to escape from 
this painful and humiliating recollection, into the 
comforting exercise of faith in Christ ; and I thank 
God that I am enabled to do this from day to day. 
I must now give up writing, for it is very shaky 
and defective. Wishing you every blessing in your 
new and important office, and much of the wisdom 
which is profitable to direct, and with kind and 
afiectionate remembrances to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Conference, 

* I am, my dear Mr. President, 

* With great afiection and respect, 
' Your dutiful and humble son and servant, 

'Sam. D. Waddy.' 

The following year showed little change, except 
in an increase of patience, and of childlike submis- 
sion, mingled with a touching cheerfulness. No 
murmur escaped him at being shut out from his 
beloved employments. Once, and once only, an ex- 
pression of acute disappointment passed over his 
face, when persuaded to give up the idea of attend- 
ing a Committee in London. He made no objection, 
and said little during the rest of the day ; but he 
seemed very reflective, and even sad. He appeared 
to be struggling with himself; and the giving up of 
a long-loved life-work was a difficult thing; but, 
having once gone through the conflict, he never 
renewed the question, nor repined at his trials. 
Sometimes gleams of his former brightness and wit 
would flash out, and occasionally an efibrt of memory 
would astonish his family. Driving out with an 
old and valued friend — Miss Brownell — the best 
years of whose life had, like his own, been passed 
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in tuition, he pointed out a man engaged in break- 
ing stones on the roadside. ' See, Jane ! plenty of 
breaking up, but very little holiday!* 

In 1875, two or three of the old alumni of Wesley 
College set on foot ' the Old Boys' dinner,' which 
first took place at Sheffield in 1875. His eldest son 
— the first pupil at Wesley College — took the chair. 
The next day my father received the following 
letter : — 

'15, Westbourne Road, Sheffield, 

* July 2m, 1875. 
' My dear Dr. Waddy, — 

' I cannot possibly describe to you the enthusiasm 
with which the readmg of your telegram at the 
" Old Boys' dinner " last night was received. The 
cheering, although from older lungs, was certainly 
as lusty as any ever heard in the College Dining 
Hall. I was very glad that, as local Secretary, it 
fell to my lot to send you a list of the boys present. 
You will hear from another source full particulars 
of the heartiness with which your name was re- 
ceived every time it was mentioned, or allusion was 
made to you. 

' Will you allow me to add my humble testimony 
to the personal interest I feel in the resolution pro- 
posed by Bowman Stephenson. I trust that you, 
and all my kind friends at Endcliffe (Bedland), are 
well and happy. 

' I am, dear Dr. Waddy, 

' Ever yours faithfully, 

* William Parkin.' 

In the summer of 1876, my father failed per- 
ceptibly, and the once dignified figure became 
thin and shrunken; but his hearing regained its 
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acuteness, and his keen eyesight enabled him to 
read small print without the aid of glasses. He spoke 
rarely, finding it difficult to express his thoughts; 
and any excitement made him suffer. On the Rev. 
S. Romilly Hall's death, his youngest daughter 
broke the news to him, by saying, ' Papa, you re- 
member Mr. Hall?' 'Yes.' *He has been ill a 
long time, and not able to preach ; and it grieved 
him very much; and now he has done with dis- 
appointment, and is safe in heaven. Are you not 
glad?' *Yes, very glad,' he replied; but, in a 
little time, the gravity of the news seemed to break 
upon him, and he said with emphasis, ' Gone before 
— my forerunner — entered in ! ' 

His old friend, Mr. Edge, of Burslem, relates: 
' When calling to see him, I said, " I wish you were 
as well as I am, Doctor." He clasped my hand, and 
said, "Mr. Edge" (and his face beamed with a 
heavenly smile), "I am as well — quite as well." 
There was heaven in his face and his voice as he 
spoke ; and he seemed to know that all was indeed 
weU with him.' 

On their way to the Conference of 1876, the Rev. 
M. C. Osbom and G. S. Rowe called to see him, 
and prayed with him. After they had gone, he 
remarked : * It was very kind of those boys to come 
and see me.' There were times when he thoroughly 
understood, and entered very heartily into, the sub- 
jects of conversation. He was pleased with, and 
laughed at, the relation of some of his Conference 
sayings. One day, when my mother was reading 
to him from the Psalms, she paused and said, ' And 
this God is mr God.' He looked intently at her. 
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and said, with the most solemn emphasis : ' Yes, 
yes; 01 yes.' Often when he thus spoke, the 
earnestness of his expression said far more than the 
mere words themselves. 

In the autumn, a Deed relating to the Book 
Room premises was sent to Bristol for his signature, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Lomas and Castle came to 
witness it. He listened attentively to the explana- 
tion which was given, and signed his name ; but 
the right hand had lost its cunning, and his fingers 
had to be guided in the once familiar task. This, 
his last use of the pen, was in the service of Metho- 
dism. Once or twice he seemed to know that his 
mental power was not what it had been ; for he 
exclaimed, one day, more in sadness than in bitter- 
ness : * What shall I do ? I cannot talk — ^and — 
with an enfeebled intellect ' 

A fortnight before his death, his nurse picked up 
the proof-sheets of his Sermons, which had come 
from the publisher; and, without herself knowing 
whose they were, ofiered to read to him some pas- 
sages from ' The Charge of God to Abraham.' The 
last words she read to him were these : ' Times of 
difficulty and calamity will sooner or later come 
upon every one of us. Days of darkness may 
succeed these days of light : days of sorrow, 
bereavement, storm, and distress, may follow these 
days of comparative comfort and enjoyment. But, 
if God is to be all-sufficient to us, when the world 
can do nothing for us, we must turn to His all- 
sufficiency now, when the world can do something 
for us. It seems, perhaps, to some of you, that the 
world can do as much for you now, as you at 
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present want. While you are still young; while 
the blood dances through the veins, and mere exist- 
ence is a luxury; you seem to want nothing but 
the world and its pleasures. But, if we would have 
God to be all-sufficient to us when age and sickness 
have dulled our appetite for pleasure, and the world 
itself recedes and disappears, He must be all-suffi- 
cient to us TWTO. We must say, in the spirit of holy 
consecration and sacrifice : — 

* " Give me Thyself ; from every boast, 
From every wish set free ; 
Let all I am in Thee be lost ; 
But give Thyself to me." 

Then He will be with us in the dark day and 
hours, when, if aU the crowns and sceptres that 
ambition ever sighed or fought for were heaped in 
confusion around your bed, you would not stretch 
out your fevered hand to grasp the gaudiest of 
them. Then, when all the things in which you 
have most delighted, shall have lost their power 
to please; when the wife of your youth, and the 
children of your love, can no longer accompany 
and cheer you in the last dark stage of the journey 
of life ; when of the houses you have built, and the 
gardens you have planted, there shall be nothing 
left but the cypress to bend over your tomb ; 
then, when your heart and your flesh are failing. 
He will breathe into your heart, and say, " I am 
God all-sufficient." And you shall say, " Thou art 
God all-sufficent." It will be the last expression 
of expiring agony ; it will be the first expression of 
triumphant joy. God will be all-sufficient to sus- 
tain you in that last and severest struggle; all- 

z 
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sufficient for the glory of eternity, and for the 
sabbath of everlasting rest. May He thus be with 
you, now, and when you need Him most, for His 
Name's sake !' 

All recollection of the once familiar words had 
left him, and he had no idea of the authorship of 
the Sermon. He exclaimed : ' That is very good 1 ' 
On being told that the words were his own, he 
said with a smile, ' I don't care : it is very good, for 
all that/ 

On the 6th of November he was very drowsy ; 
but no expression of pain or weariness escaped from 
the patient lips. On the 7th he stayed in bed, and 
lay all the morning quietly dozing. At dinner-time 
he answered the doctor's questions by assuring 
him that he was * quite well and comfortable ' ; but 
practised eyes saw in him the worst symptoms. 
Aflber dinner, while his daughter was sitting with 
him, he became restless ; and, when she asked him 
if he wanted anything, he made no reply. She 
hastily summoned her mother and sister, who 
hurried into the room, and found him breathing his 
last. Painlessly, after a brief struggle for breath, 
his spirit escaped, and his grand and beautiful life 
on earth was dosed. He died on Tuesday, November 
7th, 1876, in the seventy-third year of his age, and 
the fifty-second of his Ministry. 

* Old boys ' followed him to the grave, and placed 
memorial wreaths upon his tomb. He was laid 
among the Methodist dead at the Portland Wesleyan 
Chapel, Bristol, near to the grave of the godly and 
devout Lomas family, and close to a leafy walk of 
over-arching trees, through whose branches the sun- 
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light falls brightly on the few engraven words 
which briefly tell their own tale : — 

' In loving memory of the 
' Reverend Samuel Dousland Waihdt, D.D., 

'Wesleyan Minister. 

' Born at Burton-on-Trent, August 6th, 1804 ; 

* Died at Bristol, November 7th, 1876. 

' " He woA an eloquent man^ and mighty in Ihe Scriptwrea,''^ * 



Amongst the hundreds of loving testimonies which 
friends, colleagues, pupils, servants, etc., sent, two 
or three may be added as beings perhaps, more 
calm, more dispassionate, and therefore more re- 
liable, than the verdict of a daughter's pen could 
possibly be. His earliest friend and school-fellow, 
J. M. Hare, Esq., wrote: — *Some men see every- 
thing at once, others can see nothing intellectually 
or morally, except by long looking at things. But 
your father was endowed with an intuitive know- 
ledge and a sobriety of judgment, which were 
perfectly balanced. He was perspicuous, witty, 
humorous, fanciful with the readiest; and, at the 
same time, safe, deliberative, circumspect, and com- 
prehensive with the most meditative and profound. 
His "Charges" were notably characteristic. Of neces- 
sity " Charges " bear a family resemblance in most of 
their lessons and in their treatment ; but Dr. Waddy 
had the faculty of giving fresh interest, as well as 
renewed force, to the most admitted principles and 
obligations. It was his opinion, based upon obser- 
vation and experience, that, for the maintenance of 

pulpit power, his brethren enjoyed special advan* 

z 2 
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tages. ** Our itinerancy/' he remarks, '' affords us 
peculiar opportunities of revising and enriching our 
sermons with stores of ever-increasing knowledge." 
He insisted strongly on social and domestic duties. 
So well-balanced was his mind that he guarded 
himself against arrogating for Methodism an exclu- 
sively perfect conformity to the Apostolic Church. 
For example, he made no pretension to find the 
exact shape of the Class-Meeting in either Malacbi 
or Hebrews. But as he summarises in one of his 
own bright, conclusive sentences, '' Instead of making 
the will of God wait upon the appointments of 
man, we make the appointments of man to wait 
upon the will of God, — which is faith in exercise." 
Dr. Waddy never ceased to keep before his hearers 
Church completeness as the goal of Methodism. He 
did not conceal Mr. Wesley's fond desire that his 
people should remain within the pale of the Esta- 
blished Church, but he regarded their return to that 
position as an event that can now never take place. 
It was his settled judgment that we should no 
longer be considered as Churchmen by some, and as 
Dissenters by others, but as Methodists, — a distinct, 
organised, and permanent Church. The vigour of 
his Discourses resulted from the sinewy order of his 
mind. The English language, in his handling of it, 
appeared the most flexible of instruments, and the 
most exhaustless of resources. The piuity of his 
diction was appropriate to the simplicity of his 
ideas, and the sincerity of his character was equally 
free from affectation and display. He was always 
masterly, but never magisterial; he magnified his 
office, but minified himself. His large knowledge was 
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palpably present, but at no time paraded. Both 
capable of feeling and susceptible of pathos, he 
could have been rich in illustration ; but of things 
on which even some orators are tempted to rely for 
embellishment, he made sparing use ; and, in each 
case, for use and not for ornament. If any man's 
mind has been disturbed by recent revivals of 
Socinian or Vidlerian error, he will find in Dr. 
Waddy's published Sermons(though nowhere directly 
controversial) impugned truths set before him, in a 
clear, strong, and reassuring light. His ministry, 
in fine, was marked by high distinction, positive 
and negative. Who has heard or read any instance 
of self-dssertion, any indulgence of curious specula- 
tion, any levity of humour, any shaft of sarcasm ? 
Every Discourse was full of weighty sense and 
solemn meaning. The tone was strictly practical. 
In one, of only twelve pages in length, the reader 
misses nothing that is necessary to completeness: 
it is searching, faithful, even awful. He was a 
penetrating student of human nature. It is some- 
times imputed to Methodists that they think no 
Church right except their own; but Dr. Waddy 
showed no lack of faithful dealing with his people. 
Surely that congregation must have trembled when 
he warned them of their increasing coldness and 
deadness, as he drew the frightful picture of Minis- 
ters silenced, chapels deserted, windows darkened 
by dust, and dark-hued silence reigning, where once 
the praises of God had resounded, " and the high 
grass grown up round the gravestones, while a 
degenerate posterity never turn aside to read the 
almost obUterated memorials of the piety and virtues 
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of their fathers." In the interpretation of Scripture, 
he sought first the Spirit's aid, and then, without 
despising the labours of learned men, he principally 
relied upon that "common-sense" which he recom- 
mended to others, and which, among many natural 
gifts that marked himself, was perhaps the chief, 
certainly the most constantly in exercise. With 
this was allied a keenness of observation, which 
gave him an insight into all things intelligible to 
man, and constituted him a master in analogical 
comparison and argument. His sermon on ''The 
Travail of the Redeemer's Soul" contains passages 
equal to those of Paley, superior to the writings of 
Whately, not matched by the present Master of 
the Temple.' 

The following estimates of his character by his 
old friends in the ministry, the Rev. W. Arthur, 
M.A., and the Rev. Dr. Punshon, were read after 
the funeral sermon preached, on the occasion of his 
decease, in the City Road Chapel, London. 

Mr. Arthur wrote : — 

' My first impressions of Dr. Waddy were taken 
from the Missionary platform. They were impres- 
sions of brilliancy and strength, of a wide range, 
a keen glance, and a noble elevation of purpose. 
There were few men in whose case such an original 
impression was more confirmed by subsequent and 
closer knowledge than in his case. Private inter- 
course showed a well of wit both more sparkling 
and more continuous in its flow than his platform 
speeches betrayed; for in his case happened the 
reverse of what is often seen when men not gifted 
by nature with any wit, and in whose private inter- 
course no spark is ever elicited, no sooner appear 
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on a platform than they seek to find facetiousness 
by effort. Dr. Waddy sought on the platform to 
possess his audience with a broad view of the 
bearings of the cause he advocated, with a view 
of its relation to the glory of God and the welfare 
of man, of man nob only as an individual, but of 
man in the nation; and of its relation, not only 
to the life that is to come, but also to the life that 
now is. In him effort, if there was any, took the 
direction of keeping his wit still while his soul 
handled so broad a theme. Yet he did not give 
one any impression that the quiescence of his faculty 
for the facetious while he spoke was the result of 
any effort. It rather seemed as if that facu ty 
naturally lay still before so great a task, just as the 
disposition of a boy to gambol is forgotten when 
he is introduced into a commanding and benign 
presence. And this apparent spontaneousness of 
the suppression of his wit in public was confirmed 
by the obvious spontaneousness of its gushing in 
private. There, too, one often felt that if there was 
effort, it was not effort to stimulate a slow invention, 
but effort to hold in check an exuberance which to 
common men seemed to surpass belief. And like 
the natural play of a true faculty, but not like a 
forced effort after brilliancy, somehow nothing in 
Dr. Waddy's most sparkling sallies destroyed the 
sense of his solidity. It might offend morose men, 
but not reverent ones ; it might relax the tension of 
both thought and feeling, but it would never relax 
the sense of right and wrong, or of the supreme 
value of truth as the one treasure, or of a downright 
purpose to follow it as the duty of the Christian 
man. It flashed, but it was the flashing of true 
steel which could not help it when the light fell in 
a certain direction, but which, somehow, never gave 
the impression of less than the strength of steel. 
* Those who best knew these private qualities also 
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best knew that the gravity, depth, and elevation 
which took up the whole man when he appeared in 
the pulpit, were as spontaneous as the rest. He 
was not now the iriend among friends; but the 
servant in presence of a Master whose greatness and 
whose goodness put him and all his fellow-servants 
to shame, and at the same time gave them cause for 
an adoration, of which the deepest tone can never 
duly note the depth. He was now a messenger 
fraught with words of import, and bound to m^e 
their sense understood and their weight and urgency 
felt. Then did Thought sit supreme in every 
chamber of the spirit, and look out with a most 
manly earnestness from every window of the coun- 
tenance. Calm, strong, reverent, and original; 
acute, lofby, rich, and often deep, he unfolded his 
Master's message, and laid His Master's will upon the 
soul. The glory of Christ as Redeemer and a3 our 
High Priest did, as he proclaimed it, seem to excel in 
glory, and the throne of Almighty God, as he asserted 
its rights and powers, did open to view, high and 
lifted up, a throne exceeding great and terrible, yet 
benignly shadowing from every ill those who made 
it their refuge from sin, their throne of grace, their 
mercy-seat. 

'In our Connexional affairs, Dr. Waddy was 
always a faithful and practical co-worker with 
his brethren. Not meddling with work to which 
he was not oflScially called, he brought conscience 
and good-will to the humblest routine duty which 
was laid upon him. In the highest Connexional 
post he showed an aptitude and a completeness of 
qualification which were truly remarkable. Among 
memorable Conferences, that of 1859 took a place, 
not because of events or measures, but because of a 
spirit of reviving grace which then rested upon the 
Churches generally, and which was often felt during 
the proceedings of the Conference, with soul-subduing 
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power. A moment more to be remembered, for the 
presence of the Lord and for the joy of His children, 
it would be hard to call to mind than when in the 
Free Trade-Hall in Manchester, a mighty multitude 
first raised, and then was lifted up by the song : — 

* " Glory, honour, praise, and power, 
Be unto the Lamb for ever : 
Jesus Christ is our Redeemer, 

Hallelujah, hallelujah, hallelujah.'* 

*And now with lovely Alfred Barrett — a pearl of 
great price — and with many another fellow-labourer 
who earlier went to rest, does Samuel Dousland 
Waddy, after a temporary dimness had for a day 
dulled his bright faculties, at the feet of the common 
Lord, in a nobler and sweeter strain, with faculties 
strangely brightened, and to continue brighteniug 
evermore, sing, in songs which never end, the Won- 
drous Name/ 

Dr. Punshon's statement is as follows : — 
'My estimate of the late Dr. Waddy may be 
briefly given. It is difficult for me to record it in 
sober words, it was so high. As a man, as a Minister 
of the Gospel, as a Methodist statesman, as an in- 
tellectual and moral force, as a friend, I have held 
him for many years in affectionate esteem. I was 
often struck, when brought into near contact with 
him, with his robust Christianity, — a piety in which 
there was no feeble sentimentalism, but a strong 
grasp of the principles of truth, and an acknowledg- 
ment of their supremacy in every action of his life. 
This was more expressed by action than by word ; 
but it was so expressed as to become, to many who 
looked up to him for guidance, an inspiration as 
well as a memory. His conversion was clear and 
sound, and having " turned his feet unto " God's 
*' testimonies/' those testimonies became the rule 
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and the rejoicing of his life. He embodied the 
" lively hope " in all its aspects. He had a living 
appreliension of God, Jesus Christ, the Surety and 
Saviour, was a daily and bright reality. He was 
one of those children who do not talk much about 
their love to the Father, but who show it in pre- 
vented wishes and unfailing deference ; and when 
some surprise and blessing comes, or some deliver- 
ance, wrought with a strong arm, is experienced, 
can let loose the strong passion in overflowing words. 
He comprehended also all the "lively hope" signified, 
and hence was active in all activities of Christian 
service ; hopeful that his own heart would be puri- 
fied to the uttermost, hopeful for the " fulness of 
the Gentiles " to be brought in. His joyous con- 
ception of the Gospel would not have borne the 
trammels of a scheme of limited redemption. I 
have heard him declare that so intensely human 
were his sympathies, that if he could have recon- 
ciled reprobation with the Bible, he would have had 
no choice but infidelity. 

* In all his advocacy of the Truth, as he believed 
it, he seemed, in a remarkable way, to link himself 
with the idea of a personal Christ, whose cause 
he was pleading, and who had the recompense ready 
in His hand. It was so in those displays of sturdy 
Protestantism for which, in his vigorous manhood, 
he was so much distinguished. He hated Popery 
from his inmost soul ; but he hated it, not as a 
political engine, or a rank sacerdotalism, so much 
as that in his view it discrowned Christ, and 
brought the " Name above every name" into dis- 
honour. It was so, when in his happiest moods 
on the Missionary platform. He claimed the world 
for Jesus. On the last occasion on w:hich I heard 
him advocate the claims of Missions, he thrilled 
the audience by his lofty conceptions of the work 
in which they were engaged. He seemed to soar 
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not only above the region of mist and shadow, but 
above the ordinary and not blameworthy motives 
by which the cause is pleaded. He had got into 
the pure ether of Christ's love and royalty, and 
from that elevation heathen needs, and gospel-fit- 
nesses, and the inferences from success, and all that 
class of motive, looked small, inferior things. " Not 
from sin only " (that was a noble motive;, but " for 
Christ " — " the world /or Christ; " and he enlarged 
with such felicity and power on this theme that for 
a brief space we sat in " heavenly places," and saw 
with a vivid faith the ransomed earth, happy because 
brought home, and the delight of the satisfied Saviour. 

' Dr. Waddy also felt the harmonising power of 
the lively hope. In his endeavour to " purify him- 
self," he had a holy scorn of impurity or duplicity 
in others. Anything mean, dastardly, insincere, un- 
clean, roused his righteous anger. Few who were 
present at the Conference over which he presided 
will forget the " admonition " which he was called 
to give from the Chair, in the presence of the Con- 
ference, to an erring ,brother. For a few minutes 
the words were scathing and terrible. The admoni- 
tion " entered into the soul."; 

* Perhaps there never was a truer man than Dr. 
Waddy. Lecturing was not familiar work to him, 
but he did once appear on the platform of Exeter 
Hall, in the annual course of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, and the subject to which his heart 
prompted him was " Sincerity,'* and all who knew 
him felt that his own transparent character made 
him fitter than most men to handle it. With him 
there was neither sycophant smile nor glozing lie of 
flattery. If he said a thing, you knew he meant 
it. He was too wise a man always to " wear his 
heart upon his sleeve;" but if he did not choose 
to say out all he felt his refuge was silence, not 
falsehood. 
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'His kindness to young men, and sympathy with 
and for them, was a notable feature in his character. 
To his junior colleagues in a Circuit he was a father, 
a friend, and a gentleman ; not " affected," but real, 
and in the highest sense of that sadly degenerate 
word. To the Assistant Masters at the College, his 
courtesy and manliness endeared him, as many of 
them are not slow to testify. The "good** boys 
who were under him hold his memory in affectionate 
veneration. He could sport with them as well as 
rule them. He was the first champion for the right 
of the young men to be heard. in Conference, if they 
had anything pertinent to say, and suffered many 
things on their behalf in those " former days " which, 
in this particular at any rate, were not better than 
these. Any young spirit struggling aft^r excellence, 
or battling in timid distrust of its own powers, was 
sure, at any rate, of one ally and friend. If I may 
be permitted to unburden a full heart by one per- 
sonal reference, I cannot forget how, when I was 
wrestling with a great dread in the prospect of a 
first appearance in Exeter Hall as a lecturer, he 
found time, in the midst of a busy life, to read through 
my stripUng manuscript, which, 1 need hardly say, 
became not so bad as it would have been as the 
result of his judicious pruning ; and all was done as 
truly great men do such things, with the kindliness 
with which a white-haired elder who had not for- 
gotten that he was once young would rebuke an 
over-frolicsome child. 

* With all this kindness of feeling, there was an ap- 
parent sternness in his manner, which to strangers 
seemed characteristic, and which caused some to 
question whether the tender rill could ever cleave 
its way from the heart of the mountain. And 
in truth, he knew when to maintain his dignity, 
— "a Roman, and uncondemned." As he would 
never trample upon the rights of others, he was 
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careful to maintain his own. In debate he was 
trenchant and searching, and had few superiors ; 
and, if he was not altogether without prejudices, 
there were few who bore a fairer shield. His ad- 
ministrative ability was considerable. He made no 
parade of his scholarship, but knew more, and knew 
it more soundly, than some of higher seeming in 
this particular regard. He is said to have been 
now and then impulsive, and some of his actions 
drew upon him the non-approval of those whose 
esteem he valued ; but his impulses sprang from his 
principles, and were, it may be, some of them, as 
a prophet's message "foretelling things to come," 
although the prophet dies before the fulfilment of 
his vision. There are utterances of wisdom which 
are given forth " before the timey His wit was a 
gift of God, sparkling and brilliant, but he had it in 
remarkable control. He felt that it needed to be 
repressed, and, according to his own confession, he re- 
pressed far more than he uttered. It enlivened the 
social circle, and kept " the boy's heart within the 
man's," but it was rarely heard in untimely hour or 
in unseemly guise. Only once have I heard it in 
the chair of a District Meeting, and once on a Mis- 
sionary platform, never in the pulpit, where he stood 
the ambassador for Christ. The home is too sacred 
for me to enter for criticism, but all his children 
rise up in the gates of their father's people, and they 
call Mm blessed ! He had a large measure of the 
<' grace of supplication," and when he came, and 
that was not seldom, to the fords of Jabbok, he 
wrestled with the Angel and prevailed. 

^HLs power as a preacher was, after aU, his 
greatest. The pulpit was indeed his throne. He 
will be longest remembered, perhaps, by his great 
work at Wesley College, and it was no small 
honour to be permitted to mould the minds of so 
many generous youths, some of whom are now 
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to the front ; but Dr. Waddy's highest renown 
was the sphere of his public ministry, — the com- 
manding way in which he handled the Word of 
Qod. Though his preaching required dose atten- 
tion, and was convincing rather than impassioned, 
not only did the cultivated love to sit at his feet, 
but many of '* the common people heard him gladly." 
His addresses at Wesley College at the close of each 
half year were models of tender and persuasive 
appeal. But he never seemed so much at home as 
when leading the people into sympathy with the 
mysteries of Christ^s kingdom, or bidding them revel 
in the " unsearchable riches " of the believer's privi- 
lege. The volume of his Sermons, which I am happy 
to think his family have rescued and published, will 
introduce the general reader to some of these mas- 
terly discoursea To many of his brethren the texts 
will be familiar : — " I am the Almighty God : walk 
before Me, and be thou perfect;" **For this cause 
I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ;" "In whom ye also are builded together 
for an habitation of God through the Spirit." But 
no cold type can ever reproduce the exquisite 
dignity, pathos, and power which waited on their 
delivery. Like the sword of Scanderbeg, there 
wants the hand that wielded it. When a preacher 
was asked to print a sermon which was made un- 
usually impressive by a violent storm, he con- 
sented, on condition that those who made the 
request would reproduce the thunder and lightning. 
In Dr. Waddy 's delivery there was but little " thun- 
der;" and it was well, for "his softest moments were 
his best ;" but his "lightning" was as that which, 
" launched from east to west,' symbolises the coming 
of God's kingdom. Who that ever heard him caa 
forget that low rasping of the voice, which, like the 
rasping of a ship over the shallows, told that the 
ocean-fulness was at hand, and that the vessel was 
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ploughing her way into the depths of God's freedom 
and grace ? And then the dealing with the con- 
science — ^how mighty ! how searching ! how over- 
whelming ! It was as Paul to Felix, or as Nathan 
to David. Best of all, how many a grateful spirit 
has come away with glistening eyes, saying, " We 
have been with Jesus ; ' and how many others have 
been quickened into newer life, and have gone from 
the temples where he ministered with a new pur- 
pose and a new hope in the soul ! That ministry is 
fulfilled, and the Minister's record is in the hearts 
of his hearers, and on high. But privilege entails 
responsibility ; and my own at least is felt to be 
greater, because I have been privileged to sit some- 
times under the teaching, and to be inspired by the 
example, of Samuel Douslaad Waddy.' 

A week or two after my father's death, the fol- 
lowing article, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Rigg, 
appeared in a New York paper : — 

' Dr. Waddy was the brightest and most vivid of 
men in society. No one that ever passed a free 
hour in social intercourse with him could believe 
that even Sydney Smith was a wittier man, or 
uttered more, or more pungent, or more brilliant 
mots. Every sentence sparkled;, every repartee 
flashed. Now graceful, now caustic, now irresistibly 
comic and grotesque, the play of his wit was in- 
cessant and inexhaustible. Puns from his lips were 
not mere jingles ; they were so apposite — sometimes 
so multiple in their aptness — that they were not 
seldom wit of a rare order. No samples, however, 
can convey any just idea of the everlasting flow of 
wit from his lips. The multitude and inc^ssancy 
of his witticisms, indeed, prevented more than a 
very few from being remembered. They efiaced 
each other. . . . 
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' To me it was always a wonder, when I was in 
his society, how "any mortal mixture of earth's 
mould " could have so much energy, such an inex- 
haustible ireshness and spirit, such irrepressible 
and unweariable m& vivida, as to keep up always 
and everywhere, in whatever circumstances, and at 
all hours of day or night, such an overflow of ani- 
mation and wit as Dr. Waddy kept up. I have 
sometimes thought, during the last few years, that 
after all therein may perhaps be found the reason 
of the comparatively early subsidence of his energies 
and vitality. Perhaps he was the earlier exhausted 
for such a prodigal expenditure of brilliant mental 
activity. As far as I remember, it was some sixteen 
or seventeen years ago that Dr. Waddy, at that 
time at Sheffield, first seemed to give signs of 
liability to ailment and weakness. He had one 
or two serious attacks of illness before he left 
Sheffield. Having left Sheffield, he resumed our 
Circuit itinerancy, labouring in two London Cir- 
cuits, and in Clifton, Bristol. His ministry, after 
leaving Sheffield, was marked by the gradual decline 
of his physical energies, and coiisequently of his 
vividness and force as a preacher. Forty years ago, 
when he was stationed at Sheffield as a Circuit 
Minister, he was in his prime. For six successive 
years in that town he was fddle princeps in the 
pulpits of Methodism. John Maclean, indeed, at 
that time stationed in the same town, was unrivalled 
in tenderness, in play of fancy, in hortatory power ; 
but for freshness, instructiveness, variety, never- 
failing pulpit dignity and power, there was no 
preacher in Sheffield equal to Samuel Dousland 
Waddy. His six years' ministry in the two Sheffield 
Circuits laid the foundation of that paramount sway 
over the Methodism of that town which he afterwards 
exercised for eighteen years. It was this unrivalled 
influence which led to his return to Sheffield, after 
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a very tew years' absence, as the Governor and 
Chaplain of Wesley College* For nearly twenty 
years he remained in that post, and it was his name, 
beyond question, which lent prestige to that Insti- 
tution, and established it on a basis of influence 
from which it has not since been removed, though 
now and then .its position may have seemed for a 
time to be shaken. 

*It is very remarkable that the man of bright, 
versatile, irrepressible, incessant wit was in the 
pulpit the gravest and most dignified of Preachers. 
In that throne he never condescended even to be 
smart. He was pungent, powerful, searching, shrewd, 
but always grave, always dignified. He delighted 
in the pulpit to present truth in elevated, sometimes 
in pathetic, forms. His diction and style for pulpit 
purposes were admirable, — fresh, manly, simple, yet 
never bald or trivial When the occasion required 
it he was eloquent, but his eloquence was of the 
severer sort. He never tricked his style in " flowers 
of rhetoric." Notwithstanding the fun, wit, buoy- 
ancy, which belonged to his nature, he was a man 
of reverential godliness. A better — a more powerful 
or formidable — debater than he was, when at his 
best, the Methodist Conference has rarely, if ever, 
known. On the platform, or on the Conference floor, 
he occasionally allowed himself a latitude which 
his severe taste would not allow him any approach 
to in the pulpit. His wit was sometimes very 
caustic, his irony scathing. His grip of a point in 
discussion was very strong and sharp. His style 
was always terse ; at least his phrases and clauses 
were terse, even though his sentences might some- 
times be long. Baciness and vigour characterised 
all he said, and his dignity of mien and language 
was never for a moment forgotten. 

Such a man was likely sometimes to give offence ; 
indeed, he was often unsparing. But he had troops 

A A 
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of friends, and these passionately admired him and 
greatly delighted in him ; and, notwithstanding his 
severity of speech at times, and the causticity of 
his satire, there was a oasis of real generosity in his 
character, a frank nobleness of nature, which, if 
there had always been the opportunity, would pro- 
bably have led to a ffood and cordial understanding 
between him and wnatever good men there were, 
from time to time, with whom he was found at 
variance. Anything approaching to meanness or 
intrigue was abhorrent to his nature. 

* His last great speech was delivered at the Hull 
Conference in 1869, in reply to the one man in the 
Conference who, take him for all in all, has perhaps 
during the last twenty years been more mighty 
than himself in discussions. On that occasion Dr. 
Waddy, in my humble judgment, had the best of 
the controversy, and excelled himself His last 
speech of all was delivered in 1872, on the educa- 
tion question, but already at that time his energies, 
even for Conference discussions, where he was always 
at his best, had begun to flag. Since 1870 be 
resided at Bristol, as a Supernumerary, and his 
physical powers gradually decayed. Of course, his 
intellectual energies also subsided. For some years 
his vividness and brilliant play were all gone ; but 
throughout he was cheerful and kindly. Sinking 
into the feebleness of complete old age, he preserved 
a pleasantness of spirit and a warm affectionateness 
to the last. Long before his later stages of weakness 
came on, he had become as " a weaned child," a simple 
Christian child, in relation to his heavenly Father. 
To those who had known him in his brilliant prime 
and his manly vigour and self-reliance, his last ap- 
pearances must have been inexpressibly afiecting.' 
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I. 

SPEECH DELIVERED AT SHEFFIELD, IN 1837, IN SUP- 
PORT OF THE CANDIDATURE OF MR. THORNLEY 
FOR A SEAT IN PARLIAMENT.* 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — Ever since it has 
been my privilege and honour to be engaged in the 
Christian ministry, I have felt it to be my duty, in 
some humble degree, to endeavour, when matters of 
an exciting nature have been brought before the 
public, to recognise the principle of Him who said, 
' My kingdom is not of this world.' And allow me 
to say that, for some dozen years past, although I 
have been in possession of the franchise, and that 
independently of the Reform Bill, I never voted at 
an election in my life, though I have been strongly 
urged to do so, on former occasions, by some of my 
friends. The reasons brought forward to induce me 
to do so were such as have influenced the conduct 
of many, and were no doubt good and sound reasons 
for men of the world, but not at all sufficient to 
induce me to come out of the seclusion into which 
I considered I had voluntarily entered, and mix 
myself up with the turbulent scenes of worldly 
politics. It was strongly urged by my friends, and, 
1 have no doubt whatever, with the most honest 
intentions, that the great questions which were then 
exciting the minds of the people of this country 
were of such a nature as ought to induce me to take 
a part in the transactions which were then going 
on. Nothing, I can assure you, but a firm convic- 

<» See Page 111. 
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tion that I was right would have led me so long to 
doubt that it would be proper for me to act as I was 
desired. I, however, considered it to be my duty, 
from the circumstances in which I was placed as a 
religious man, and as a Christian minister, to abstain 
from all interference in political affairs. I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to say that, as ministers of reli- 
gion, we have the means of exercising a more potent 
influence over the minds of those amongst whom we 
minister than those who are ignorant of our body 
would at first be inclined to believe. We are brought 
into the most intimate oonnection with our own 
people, and have it in our power to diffuse exten- 
sively our political opinions, and to those opinions, 
I am quite sure, considerable deference would be 
paid. But hitherto, we have religiously abstained 
from using that power. We did not wish to impose 
our influence on the conduct of others, if their views 
were different to our own. 

The matter, however, is now widely different to 
what it was. The worst system of religion that 
ever cursed the face of the earth, and of the effects 
of which we haVe had such abundant examples, has 
now become associated with open infidelity of the 
vilest and lowest character. And this is attempted 
to be forced upon us under the name of Reform. 
But a Reform of what? Why the Reform of a 
system which has stood longer than any political 
system since the creation. It is a system which 
was established by the efforts of oui* hardy ances- 
tors, and the collective force of the greatest men 
which any country ever produced. I am quite 
prepared, as an individual, to bear any degree of 
odium I may incur from the proceedings of this 
day. I am quite prepared, in my own view of the 
case, at least, to meet any objection which may 
be urged against my having taken a part as a 
Minister of the Gospel, for the first time in my life. 
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— ^and perhaps it may be the last, — in the proceed- 
ings of an election. I think I may do it consist-^ 
ently with the office I hold, and the character I 
have to maintain. Mr. Thomley has lived to see 
the day when he shall have my vote ; the first I 
ever gave in my life, and I hope the last. The 
awiul delusion under which the country has been 
so long labouring, and which, I conceive, has rendered 
it necessary for an humble individual to come for- 
ward as I do now, will, 1 trust, pass away in the 
manner in which it came, and render it unnecessary 
for me ever more to be a party in these public 
debates. 

The sentiments which have been expressed by 
Mr. Thomley this morning are the views and 
sentiments which I entertain. K I were disposed 
at all to question anything which has been stated, I 
should, in some manner, object to some of the princi- 
ples advanced by Mr. Cocker in the observations 
which he has made. The only question now is, how 
is the countiy to be saved, and how are the grand 
and noble principles which we act upon to be brought 
to oppose those who are attempting to effect its 
ruin ? I humbly submit that, in the election of a 
member, he ought not to be bound to any party. 
We have examples before us of the practical working 
of such restrictions. It was said by a distinguished 
political writer of the last century, that a man who 
could obtain a majority of forty might rule the de- 
cisions of the House oi Commons. Such a majority 
has been obtained, but where has it been i*aked 
from ? From the place to which they go when they 
are no longer useful, and to which none of us, I trust, 
will ever have the opportunity to follow them. It 
is composed of men who do not act on principle, 
but who pursue a systematic opposition to all the 
measures belonging to a certain party, no matter for 
what specific purpose any measure may be proposed. 
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And had it not been for that line of conduct, the 
men who are now at the head of his Majesty's 
Qovemment would not have been able to maintain 
their miserable political existence for so long a time. 
I want the majority of the House of Commons to 
consist of forty such men as Mr. Thomley, who^ 
from their high and exalted principles, would intro- 
duce a new and eclectic school of politics into the 
House of Commons, — men who would not be bound 
to one party or the other in the measures which 
came before them, — men who would not adopt a 
mere isolated policy, but pursue that course which 
they thought best calculated to serve the interests 
of the country. Mr. Thomley is a man placed by 
property above the reach of bribery, and who by 
his age, let me say, is as much placed above the 
temptation of ambition. I want a number of men 
who would not vote for Ministers or against them, 
and who would not be liable to be deceived by the 
mode in which subjects were presented to them for 
their decision. If that was to be brought about, 
and it were not to be known whether there would 
be a majority for or against Ministers, the quality 
of their measures would not be so long lost sight of 
in the discussion. The question would then simply 
be, not as to which way Ministers would vote, as is 
the ordinary mode, but what would be the bearing 
of their measures on the general polity of the 
country. A Minister could not buy these men. 
He would find that they were not to be influenced 
by any men in office, that they were not actuated 
by the fear of man ; for they were pledged to their 
Constitution, their religion, and their God. And 
if a Minister knew that there were thirty or forty 
such men in the House of Commons, he would 
introduce more pure and salutary measures, and 
such as, if a sincere and conscientious man, he 
believed calculated to promote the happiness of his 
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countary, the interests of true religion, and the glory 
of ,God. This is the object which I should wish to 
accomplish. I am not attempting to swell the num- 
ber of the Conservative party as such ; I do not wish 
to increase the opposite or destructive party as such ; 
I am attempting to introduce into the House of 
Commons a good and right principle, which will 
always have the sway in that House, and which 
will dissolve the influence exercised over a certain 
number of paid, led, and driven partisans. 

Something has been said, on one side or the other 
— but I will not reply to it myself — relative to the 
torm * consistency.* Is it to be said that because I 
have supported a man on a former occasion as a repre- 
sentative, that I am to do so again, though his views 
<ure different to my own ? Some gentlemen present 
may not see the slightest inconvenience in so doing, 
and may say that that plan is the only one which I 
can consistently act upon. A man may believe, at 
a certain period, that the measures to which he is 
lending his support are calculated to promote and 
advance the interests of his country. But since 
that time he may have perceived that he was in 
error, and that he ought consistently to remedy, as 
far as is in his power, the error into which he had 

freviously fallen. That sort of consistency to which 
have alluded, is that which best suits the purposes 
of the opposite party; but it is an imposition — a 
mere imposition, to which you ought to be steadily 
opposed. The cause why the Reform Bill, as it was 
denominated, was introduced by its framers, was to 
create an increase of voters in favour of those ques- 
tions to which they expected opposition, and if those 
men are consistent, I fear that what we have now 
seen is only the first of a series of evils, the extent 
of which it is at present difficult to determine. 
Now, supposing a man took a part in bringing about 
that measure, he is not bound to carry out the prin- 
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ciples by which it is followed, when on the plea of 
consistency they are urged upon him against bis 
judgment. For if there is one sin of more unmiogled 
evil than another, it is where a man is led by such 
circumstances to sin against increased light and the 
convictions which years of experience have forced 
upon him. When the errors of former years are 
placed palpably before him, he ought not to continue 
to go on in the same course. I have no doubt that, 
so long as I Jive, my views on matters will continue to 
change, and I shall feel bound to act upon my latest 
and most matured convictions, rather than upon 
those I formerly entertained. 

I know many wise and good men who conscien- 
tiously supported the Catholic Relief Bill, who are 
now convinced that it has been productive of un- 
mingled evil. The repeal of the Union is the 
watchword of a certain party ; and I am almost 
of opinion that it would be the most desirable 
thing to repeal the Catholic Relief Bill and the 
Union both together. The result, indeed, would 
not be beneficial to Ireland ; we should get our pro- 
duce from Canada, and leave them without a market. 
It may be asked, what would be the result as re- 
gards England ? It would be this : If we were freed 
from Ireland, we should be freed from Popish influ- 
ence. If the Union were repealed, we should be 
free from the present influx of depravity and want. 
Therefore, so long as it continues under those cir- 
cumstances, it is an injury to this country. At the 
same time, I can fully appreciate the noble intellec- 
tual power of the men of that country, in our army, 
our navy, in our councils, and in our literature ; and 
I never think or speak of Ireland without respect 
and regret. I should be sorry to cause its people any 
of the evils with which they have falsely charged us ; 
but, when it becomes a question of our own peace and 
existence, we shall be compelled to the separation. 
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I feel the influence to which I have alluded in the 
present Meeting, when I see Infidelity and Popery 
upheld and maintained by the avowed supporters 
of the Legislature ; and, I think I know that it is 
my duty to lift up my voice, and exercise the influ- 
ence which I have, to promote the return of Mr. 
Thornley, — a man who acknowledges a higher tri- 
bunal than this, and who does not solely recognise 
the principles of this transient world. 
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LECTURE ON THE CHABACTER OF POPERY 
ILLUSTRATED FROM HISTORY.* 

Popery has now existed for centuries, and, in the 
lapse of this time, the changing circumstances under 
which it has been placed have aflforded opportunity 
for the full development of all its principles. It 
has been successively planted in every variety of 
climate. It has been professed by nations in every 
stage of civilisation and every degree of barbarism. 
It has sometimes been endowed and supported by 
the wealth and patronage of princes, and sometimes 
left to work its unaided way among the masses of 
the people. 

Its true character is now indelibly recorded in 
the history of the world, and they who would pro- 
perly understand it must seek their information 
from this source. 

Indeed, Popery herself appeals to history. She 
will not allow that her doctrines and pretensions 
should be determined by argument, or submitted 
to the test of Scripture alone. She denies the right 
of private judgment, and claims infallibility. 

* The Church cannot err in faith or morals,' says 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent. She knows 
that this monstrous claim cannot be defended by 
reference to the plain words of revelation, as we 
find them in the Holy Scriptures; for, whatever 
may be the real meaning of those passages in which 

« See Pages 117, 118. 
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the doctrine of infallibility is supposed to be con- 
tained, the passages in question speak of the Church 
of Christ without exclusive mention of any particular 
place, and equally apply to every Church of apos- 
tolic foundation, and would therefore equally prove 
the infallibility of the Church at Jerusalem, Antioch, 
or Ephesus, as well as that at Rome. 

To escape this consequence, and to confine the 
privilege of infallibility to the Roman Church alone, 
we are directed to the interpretations and testimonies 
of the Fathers. Here then there is an appeal at once 
to history, from which alone the views and senti- 
ments of the Fathers can be ascertained. This is the 
authority to which the famous Cardinal Bellarmine 
appeals in his Notts of the Church ; and it must be 
remembered that his controversial works are not 
considered by the Papists as merely his own opinions, 
but as authorised vindications of the principles and 
doctrines of Popery. 

He was recalled from his Archbishopric of 
Capua, to reside in Rome, by Paul V., under whose 
supervision and patronage his works were com- 
posed ; they were afterwards revised, altered, and 
corrected, under the authority of the Papal Govern- 
ment ; and they now stand as the most authentic and 
genuine record and defence of the doctrines of Popery. 

The fourth book, in the second volume of his Con- 
troversies, contains his Notes (or * signs ' or ' proofs ') 
of the (true) Church ; they are fifteen in number, 
and the following five of them evidently appeal to 
history, and can only be decided as applicable to 
the Romish Church by the testimony of history. 
The second of the Cardinal's Notes is ' Antiquity,' 
and the sixth is 'Agreement in Doctrine with the 
Primitive Church : ' both these necessarily direct 
us to the most ancient records of the Christian era. 

The third Note is * Duration,' and the fifth i» 
the ' Succession of Bishops.' To be satisfied that 
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either of these belongs to the Church of Eome, we 
must trace her history down the stream of time. 

The fourth is ' Amplitude or Extent ; ' of which 
it is impossible to form any opinion but by the 
contemporaneous history of difi&rent nations. 

While Popery thus professes to trace all her in- 
stitutions and peculiarities to the highest antiquity, 
she also boasts that they are unchangeable; and 
this doctrine of unchangeableness is necessary as a 
consequence of the doctrine of infallibility, and con- 
stitutes at once the defence of her existing forms 
and usages, and the great barrier to her future 
reformation. 

It is difficult to assign an exact date to the 
commencement of Popery, as it resulted from 
gradual and successive innovations ; some of them 
traceable even to the days of the Apostles, and 
strongly reprobated in the Canonical Epistles. Dr. 
Yaughan's Lecturer on the Causes of the Corruption 
of Christianity contain some judicious remarks, 
accounting, in some measure, for the early intro- 
duction of error among the primitive believers. 
'For reasons which, no doubt, were abundantly 
proper, the Apostles appear to have confined their 
labours within the limits of Juda^ until at least 
twelve years subsequent to our Lord's ascension. And 
it was not until some two years later that St. Paul 
commenced his travels as a preacher of the gospel 
to the Gentiles. During these years, however, the 
gospel had spread itself through many distant pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire ; and being destitute 
in such places of any immediate Apostofic superin- 
tendence, it was but feebly protected against the 
injuries which threatened it, not only from Jewish 
prejudice, but from a tendency in the age, which 
was everywhere disposing men to employ them- 
selves in forming new systems, made up of selections 
from the most cSscordant sources.' — (P. 126.) 
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Many of these conformities to Judaism and 
Heathenism had been adopted to meet local and in- 
dividual prejudices, and had been long in existence 
before they were generally noticed; and were at 
first invariably reprobated by the Church as soon 
as they became notorious. 

By degrees, however, the Fathers became less 
strenuous in their opposition to error, and some 
were found to advocate the universal adoption of 
these local absurdities. The number of such con- 
tinued to increase until the Council of Nice, in A. D. 
325, after which time they who should have been 
the opponents became the advocates of every new 
error. 

From this period, then, I take the date of Popery ; 
not that its errors were then heard of for the first 
time, for they had all been adopted and defended in 
their rudimental forms by some one or more of the 
ante-Nicene Fathers. Not that it then appeared 
in all its full-blown eflTrontery and vice, for many of 
its heresies and abominations are, as I shall ^how, 
of a much later date. 

But it then adopted, as a Church, the principle 
which had previously been only advocated by indi- 
viduals, and from which all its heresies flowed, and 
to sustain and advance which all its abominations 
were perpetrated. 

It had then ceased to be a purely religious 
system, and became a political system, aiming at 
universal temporal sovereignty, and seeking the 
accomplishment of its purpose by all means, es- 
pecially the following : — 

1. The amassing to itself of immense wealth. 

2. Keeping the people in ignorance. 

3. The spiritual influence of a religion combined 
of Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity. 

It thus became, in its very nature, incompatible 
with religious toleration or civil liberty. 
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To establiflh the truth of this description of its 
character, I shall briefly trace the progress of Popery 
from the Council of Nice in 325, to the close of the 
Council of Trent in 1564, a period of 1239 years, and 
show how every successive movement was in ac- 
cordance with these principles. 

I shall then show the influence which this Papal 
despotism, so acquired, has had in its progress and 
completion, upon our own nation as illustrated from 
its history. The claim to supremacy must be first 
considered as that in which all the other dogmas of 
Popery originated, and that to which they were all 
rendei^d subservient. 

The Church was in the beginning a community 
of brethren. All its members were taught of God, 
and each possessed the liberty of drawing for him- 
self from the Divine Fountain of Light. The Epistles 
which then settled the great questions of doctrine 
did not bear the pompous title of any single man or 
ruler. We find from the Holy Scriptures that they 
began simply with these words: — 'The apostles, 
elders, and brethren, to our brethren.' 

All antiquity agrees that the terms and offices of 
Bishop and Presbyter were originally the same, that 
the whole body of the clergy were equal in rank, 
and that the government of the Church was equally 
vested in them and the more aged and godly of the 
laity. The appointment of one rresbyter in a given, 
district to whom the title of Bishop or Superin- 
tendent was exclusively confined by way of distinc- 
tion, was at first an arrangement of convenience, to 
secure greater order and regularity in certain clerical 
functions, especially that of conferring ordination, 
and was totally unconnected with any judicial 
authority. 

The same reasons of age and character which, 
had led to the election of any Presbyter as the 
Bishop of his District indicated also the propriety 
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of appointing him to moderate and superintend the 
deliberative and disciplinary meetings of the Church, 
and thus that which was, at first, the result of proper 
respect and courtesy soon became a usage, and then 
a right, and the Bishop was henceforth regarded as 
the lawful president of such assemblies. 

The next encroachment was, to claim and defend 
as a Divine right that superiority which had been 
conferred as a matter of prudential arrangement, 
and, on the ground of this assumed Divine ap- 
pointment, to extend the temporary authority of 
the Chair to the permanent authority over the 
clergy of his district. And things were in this state 
when the Bishop of Rome began to aim at that 
authority over the other Bishops, which the other 
Bishops had assumed over the clergy. Many cir- 
cumstances concurred to favour this ambitious 
design. 

Presiding over one of the largest Churches in 
the Empire, and that Church situated in the 
Metropolis, the Bishops of Rome soon perceived 
the advantage thus accidentally bestowed upon 
them, and skilfully availed themselves of every 
opportunity to improve it. Other Bishops frequently 
applied to them for advice; this was construed as 
an appeal to a higher power. Synods transmitted 
to them their Decrees, as it was then customary to 
do from district to district for the sake of informa- 
tion, and to secure some approach to uniformity of 
government ; this was interpreted as a request for 
the confirmation of these Decrees. 

It became a common thing to refer disputes 
between Bishops or Churches to the arbitration of 
the Roman Bishops, and such cases were often sent 
to them by the Emperors, who exercised a superin- 
tending control over the Church, as their prede- 
cessors had done over Pagan worship. To these 
considerations must be added the fact, that those - 

B B 
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Churches which could trace their foundation to an 
Apostle claimed, on that account, peculiar respect ; 
and as the opinion began pretty generally to prevail 
in the third century, that the Church at Rome was 
founded and governed by Peter, the Bishops of that 
city were not slow to put forward on all occasions 
the most arrogant pretensions, and to assume abso- 
lute lordship. They were, indeed, stoutly resisted 
by many other Bishops, and for a long time were 
obliged to confess the general equality of Christian 
pastors. 

But their influence steadily increased. One dis- 
trict after another was brought under their super- 
intendence, and at length Yalentinian III. passed 
a decree, a.d. 445, constituting the Roman Bishop 
head of the whole Western Church. Six years after, 
A.D. 451, the title of Universal Bishop was conferred 
on Pope Leo the Great by the Council of Chalce- 
don, as the Emperors Leo and Justinian had pre- 
viously conferred the same title on the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. The Council declared the Bishops 
of Constantinople and Rome to be equal in power, 
each being Bisnop of a Metropolis, and to the former 
the same deference was, for some time, paid in the 
East as to the latter in the West. 

The removal by Constantine of the seat of Empire 
from Rome to Byzantium, thence called Constanti- 
nople, tended greatly to increase the power and 
influence of the Roman Bishops. Their wealth and 
the growing authority which they exercised (the 
bulk of the population being now nominally Chris- 
tian) gave them political importance, and constituted 
them the natural protectors of the city. 

The absence of the Emperor, too, enabled them 
to perfect their schemes of dominion, and consolidate 
their power without fear of interference. The dis- 
m3mberment of the Empire by the irruption of the 
barbarians was also peculiarly fevourable to their 
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views, as it left them at liberty to complete the 
aggrandisement of their see and erect an independent 
administration. Those ignorant and superstitious 
hordes, successively embracing the profession of 
Christianity, transferred to the clergy the reverence 
with which they had been accustomed to regard 
their priests, and looked upon the head of the 
Church as little less than a God upon earth. To 
retain the barbarians in their spiritual obedience 
it was deemed necessary to stoop to their prejudices. 
Christianity received further additions from Pagan 
rites. The religion of the converted barbarians was 
thus only changed in form ; the substance remained 
the same, a compound of folly and imposture. 

In the year 606 the title of Universal Bishop is 
said to have been formally taken from the Patriarch 
of Constantinople and conferred on Boniface III. by 
Phocas, a centurion, who assassinated the Royal 
family and usurped the throne. 

Thus was the supremacy over the Bishops and 
Clergy individually completely established; some 
degree of ecclesiastical freedom, however, still re- 
mained in (general Councils, over which the supre- 
macy of the Pope was not so soon acknowledged. 

The Pope was not even the nominal president of 
either of the first four general councils, which esta- 
blished the earliest creeds and gave laws to the 
Universal Church. — Stillingfieet on the Council of 
Trent; Works, vol. iv., p. 456-484. 

Honorius was President of the Council of Nice, 
Nectarius of that of Constantinople, in the latter of 
which every act of ecclesiastical sovereignty was ex- 
ercised without the Pope's consent or sanction. Cyril, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, was President of the Council 
of Ephesus ; and whether the Pope sat as President 
(by his legate) at the Council of Chalcedon, is more 
than doubtful. In after times, however, the doctrine 
was successfully advocated, and now seems to be 

B B 2 
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admitted by the majority of Papists that the Pope 
has the right to summon all General Councils and 
to preside in them either in person or by proxy. 
And thus ended the struggle for supremacy over 
Councils. To obtain the supremacy over princes 
was a still more difScult matter ; and the progress 
of Papal usurpation and power in this direction was 
slow and interrupted. 

Let us rapidly glance at these gradual usur- 
pations of the Popes over the rights of princes. 
Gregory (about A.D. 600) had refused and denounced 
the title of Supreme PontiflF, declaring that he who 
should assume it would thereby prove himself to be 
Anti-Christ. Here then we have a Pope in whose 
reign these high assumptions were not recognised, 
but his sober views were soon repudiated. 

In 606 Boniface III. obtained and assumed the 
title of Universal Bishop. His successor made lay 
monks equal to priests; and by Boniface V. the 
right of sanctuary was granted, contrary to the 
laws of all countries, both to robbers and murderers 
who took shelter in churches. 

In 650 Pope Martin excommunicated the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, but was punished by the 
Emperor Constans for this invasion of the rights 
of sovereigns. 

His successor, Eugenius, built prisons for the 
Bishops, professedly to correct more effectually the 
vices of the Clergy ; but this act of temporal sove- 
reignty was afterwards cruelly abused against the 
laity. 

In 677 Infallibility was first claimed by Pope 
Agatho. In the reign of his successor, the Emperor 
Constantino Pogonatus permitted, for the first time, 
the election of Popes without the subsequent con- 
sent of the Emperor, which had hitherto been 
necessary. The dependence of the Popes on the 
Emperors was soon shaken ojEF entirely. 
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In the pontificate of Constantino I., Ravenna, 
having always been an independent episcopal see, 
refused to submit to the jurisdiction of the Pope, 
who incited Justinian to attack and destroy Ra- 
venna, and put out the eyes of Felix the Bishop. 
The Emperor having met the Pope at Nicomedia 
gave to the world the first example of kissing the 
Pontiffs foot. This act of great personal vene- 
ration became the precedent for the continued 
ceremony. 

After the death of Justinian, his successor pulled 
down the images which the Pope had ordered to be 
put up in churches, for which the Pope deposed 
him, and thus gave the first example of this sort 
of priestly domination. 

Then follows the Pontificate of Gregory II. He 
had the audacity to excommunicate the Emperor, 
Leo Isauricus ; and set the further example of with- 
drawing his subjects from their allegiance and 
forbidding them to pay tribute. Gregory III., 
encroaching still further, deprived the same Em- 
peror both of his Empire and the communion of 
the faithful, because he refused to sanction the 
worship of images. 

In 753 Pope Zachary succeeded, and, for the 
first time, gave away the crown of a sovereign to 
a subject, the deposed Childeric, and received from 
Pepin, his successor, the domain of Ravenna, which 
Pepin had conquered and wrested from the hands of 
the Lombards. It was thence called the patrimony 
of St. Peter. This was the first direct assumption 
of temporal sovereignty; which, although necessarily 
connected with it, is yet distinct from temporal 
supremacy. Charlemagne, the son of Pepin, per- 
mitted himself to be elected Roman Emperor, and 
to be crowned under that title by the Pope ; and 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome extended 
from this time as widely as the dominions and con- 
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quests of his new protector. The right of investiture 
and of presenting the rin^ and crosier, however, was 
still continued m Charlemagne, who would not 
suffer any Bishop to be consecrated who had not 
first received his approval. The power of the Popes 
was, therefore, not yet independent of the sovereign ; 
nor for some time after, for in the year 816 Pope 
Stephen went to France to do homage to the Emperor 
Louis, and Pascal, who succeeded him, sent an humble 
apology to the Emperor for the irregularity of his 
election. 

In 844 Pope Sergius elevated the Bishops above 
all law, by ordaining that not less than seventy- 
two witnesses were necessary to prove a crime 
against them ! 

About 866 Pope Nicholas threatened excom- 
munication to Lotharius, King of Lorraine, and also 
forbade that any secular prince should be present, 
for the future, at any Synod or Council of the Clergy. 
This was a most important step in the acquisition 
of power. 

In 867 Adrian II. decreed that none should 
speak or write against the Bishop of Rome, under 
pain of anathema, and that no Bishop should 
alight from his mule or horse to any secular prince. 
All Princes and Emperors were to consider them- 
selves as the equals of Bishops. If any Bishop 
lived poorly or meanly he should be suspended for 
one year. And if the Prince of the place in which 
he lived were the cause of his poverty, that Prince 
should be excommunicated for two years. 

In the year 872 Pope John VIII. conferred the 
imperial crown on Charles the Bald. 

In the year 882 Pope Adrian made a decree 
that the Emperor's confirmation of the election of 
Popes was no longer to be expected or regarded. 

It would be tedious to continue to enumerate, 
even in this brief abstract, the crimes, and follies', 
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and contests of the several Popes who now fol- 
lowed, governing as temporal princes, and debasing 
the priesthood by their secularities. The descrip- 
tion which Baronius has given of them, in the tenth 
volume of his Annah of the State of the Holy See, is 
most painful to all who wish well to the happiness 
of mankind. To use his own metaphor, ' It seemed 
as if Christ again slept a profound sleep in the ship 
of His Church; and there wanted disciples in the 
midst of the storm to awaken their Lord with their 
cries/ 

I«et us pass on to the days of Hildebrand, the 
celebrated Gregory VII. (A.D. 1073). He carried the 
claims of the Popedom to their greatest height. He 
decided, in the second canon of the fifth Roman Coun- 
cil, ' That if any Bishop should receive investiture 
from any lay person whatever, both he that gave 
and he that received it should be excommunicated.* 
From this period we may date the more active civil 
wars which ensued between Kings and Popes, priests 
and people, and embroiled all Europe till the time 
of the Reformation. Hildebrand openly claimed 
the temporal jurisdiction over all princes ; Henry, 
Emperor of Germany, was compelled to wait bare- 
footed in the depth of winter, till the sentence of 
absolution was pronounced, though he had already 
resigned his crown to the Pope, and confessed him- 
self unworthy of that crown if he should hereafter 
act contrary to his Holiness's pleasure. On his 
knees the Emperor asked forgiveness from the 
Pontiff. 

A copy of the excommunication is still extant in 
Baronius, in which all the world are desired to take 
notice that the Pope has power to take away empires, 
and kingdoms, and principalities, and give them to 
wtom he pleases. Although this claim of the Pope 
is compelled to lie dormant by the force of public 
opinion, yet the right is affirmed and maintained. 
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The C0eed of Pope Pius IV., which is the acknow- 
ledged and avowed creed of all true Papists, sanc- 
tions not only the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
but also the decrees of all former Councils; and 
among others the decrees of this fifth Roman Coun- 
cil in which the doctrine of the Pope's temporal 
supremacy is so broadly and impudently stated. 

This claim was, however, stoutly resisted in 
England bv William the Conqueror. Urban II. 
succeeded Mildebrand ; he decreed that it was lawful 
for subjects to break their oaths of allegiance to all 
such as were excommunicated by the Popes. He was 
contemporary with our William Rufus. 

Pascal II., after conquering his rival anti-Popes, 
excommunicated the Emperor Henry for refusing 
the right of investiture to the Pope, and instigated 
the son of Henry to an unnatural rebellion against 
his father, on the ground that he could not inherit the 
throne from a heretic. The unfortunate Emperor, 
being made prisoner by his own son, was reduced 
to the greatest poverty and misery, and died in 
wretchedness at Li^ge after a reign of fifty years, a 
martyr to the ambition of the Popes. The -con- 
troversy still continued until the death of Pascal in 
1118. This Pope was the first who dated his bulls 
and letters by the year of his own Popedom, instead 
of the year of the Emperor's reign, as had been usual. 
In the year 1122, the Emperor, wearied out by per- 
petual contests, yielded the right of investiture to 
Pope Calixtus. 

Innocent II., who succeeded Honorius in 1130, 
made a still further encroachment on the rights of 
princes, by remonstrating with Roger, Earl of Sicily, 
for taking possession of his own inheritance, the 
Lordship of Apulia, without his permission. This 
Pope sanctioned the usurpation of our Stephen. 

Calixtus II. was the first who was chosen by 
the Cardinals alone ; about this time the canon law 
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was fully established over Europe, superseding in 
all countries the civil rights of the Sovereigns over 
the Clergy in all ecclesiastical matters. 

After several Popes, of whom nothing remarkable 
is recorded, we come to the reign of Adrian IV., 
who excommunicated the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa for requiring an oath of allegiance from his 
own Bishops. He died in 1159, about the time 
when the disputes between Thomas & Becket and 
our Henry II. began to attract the general attention 
of Europe. He was succeeded by Alexander III., 
to whom Becket appealed against his Sovereign. 
Becket was assassinated, and Henry had to submit 
to be publicly and severely flogged as a penance. 
This Pope, in the year 1177, actually placed his 
foot upon a prostrate Emperor, blasphemously 
quoting and applying to himself one of the glorious 
prophecies of the triumph of the Messiah. 

In 1213 King John formally resigned this king- 
dom into the hands of the Pope, and consented to 
hold it as tributary to him. The throne was re- 
signed amidst the suppressed indignation of the 
English nobles. The regalia were kept by the Pope's 
Legate five days as a token, livery, seizin , and pos- 
session of the kingdom, and then restored on certain 
conditions, contained in the infamous and disgrace- 
ful deed of resignation, which is still preserved as a 
perpetual humiliation: would that it were also a 
perpetual warning to Englishmen of all generations ! 
The supremacy of the Popes over Princes was now 
fully established, and was asserted in terms of the 
most offensive authority. 

About the year 1300 the Pope of Rome thus 
addressed the King of France : — 

' Boniface, servant of the servants of God, to 
Philip the Fair, King of France. We would have 
you know that you are subject to us both in things 
spiritual and temporal, and we pronounce all those 
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to be heretics who believe the contrary. Do not 
allow yourself to be persuaded you have no superior, 
and that you are not subject to the head of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. He that thinks so is a 
fool, and he that obstinately maintains it is an 
infidel.' — Such was now the established and arro- 
gant claim of one who, with aflFected humility, styled 
himself ' the servant of the servants of God ! ' 

Here we may end this detail of the direct politi- 
cal aggressions of Rome; we have hastily traced 
them from their earliest developments until we have 
seen continental Kings and Emperors deserted, 
starved, deposed, and murdered ; and, in our own 
country, a royal descendant of the Norman Con- 
queror whipped like a common thief, and a brother 
of the lion-hearted Richard cringing on his knees at 
the feet of a lordly priest; and both brought into 
these abject circumstances by the force with ^vhich 
public opinion had armed the excommunications of 
the Pope. And although to us the thunder of the 
Vatican is now powerless, yet public opinion could 
again invest it with irresistible and overwhelming 
might, and to this state of things we have of late 
years been making some rapid advances. Happy 
will it be for us if we pause in our downward and 
degrading course ! 

I come now to show that the doctrines, or reli- 
gious enactments, of the Church of Rome are 
alike promotive of political aggrandisement and 
power. 

Infallibility, the most slippery and uncertain 
of all the errors of Rome, claims our first attention, 
as forming the broad basis of Papal superstition, and 
the last appeal in matters of controversy, it being 
alternately claimed and renounced, both by Popes 
and Councils, and being, at this day, either avow^ed or 
denied according to circumstances. Four confl.icting 
factions exist, on this subject, in the Romish Com- 
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munion. One party places infallibility in the Roman 
PontiflF. This is the view advocated by the Jesuits 
in their celebrated thesis of Clermont. The Pope, 
say these blasphemers, seeing with the eye of the 
Church, and enlightened with Divine illumination, 
is as unerring as the Son of God, who imparts 
the infallibility he possesses. A second faction 
declares the infallibility to reside in a General 
Council. One writer of eminence allows that the 
Pope alone may err and be a heretic. A third class 
ascribes this prerogative to a General Council 
headed by the Pope. A fourth division attributes 
infallibility only to the Church collective, compris- 
ing the whole body of clergy and laity. 

The certainty or uncertainty of pontifical exemp- 
tion from error has been a subject of much disputa- 
tion among Papists. The Ultramontanes contend 
for its truth, and the Cisalpines for its falsehood. 
The class-book at Maynooth stoutly advocates the 
probability of both systems. The sage writer*s 
penetrating eye could, at a glance, discern the pro- 
bability of two contradictory propositions. He must 
have been a man of genius. The doctrine has, 
however, been taken under the special care and 
patronage of the Jesuits, and has also been used as 
a cover for their monstrous vices and usurpations. 
Admit this doctrine, and there is a necessary pros- 
tration of intellect and principle ; all things lose 
their real and individual character, and become 
either wise or good only as they tend to promote 
the dignity of the Pope ; and thus Bellarmine tells 
us that vice itself becomes virtue, if sanctioned by 
his authority. In vain does philosophy bold up her 
light, and beckon us onward in the path of science ; 
the mind is driven back in despair; for error is 
canonised and enshrined by Papal Infallibility. 
This was the fall of Galileo. In vain the soul 
shrinks from crime^ and shudders and abhors the 
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uQDatural pollutions of Popery. They are com- 
manded and sanctified by infallible authority. 

Rebellion is loyalty, persecution is mercy, and 
the brother delivers up the brother to death for love 
of God. This doctrine places the Church above all 
temporal authority, on the ground that, while the 
widest princes may err, the Church is free from any 
such possibility ; and on the ground that the infal- 
libility of the Church is, in fact, the infallibility of 
God, any opposition to the Pope is not merely an 
impolicy, but also a sin. 

Tkansubstantiation. — Paschasius, in the ninth 
century, seems to have originated this error. Sismond, 
says Paschasius, was the tirst who, on this question, 
explained the general sense of the Church. Scotus 
acknowledges that transubstantiation was no article 
of faith before the Council of Lateran in 1215. For 
some time after the doctrine was broached, it was 
opposed very warmly. The controversy appears 
then to have slumbered for about two hundred 
years, during which time the error was gradually 
gaining ground, and the controversy was awakened 
by Berengarius in the eleventh century, who opposed 
the doctrine. He was successively persecuted by 
Popes Leo, Victor, Nicholas, and Alexander. Nicholas 
convened a Council in the Lateran in 1058, where, 
failing to convince him by argument, they threatened 
him with martyrdom, and, under the influence of 
fear, he was compelled to sign a confession of faith, 
in which these words occur : " The bread and \vine 
on the altar are the Lord's real body and blood, 
which, not only in a sacramental, but also in a 
sensible, manner, are broken by the hands of the 
Priest, and ground by the teeth of the faithful." 
Pope Gregory afterwards adopted the views of 
Berengarius and was condemned by thirty Bishops 
in the Council of Brescia, in 1080. 

As the doctrine continued to be the subject of 
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much dispute, recourse was had, as usual with the 
Church of Rome, where argument fails, to pretended 
miracles and brutal persecutions. Dens says that 
'God confirmed the real presence by open and fre- 
quent miracles performed in various times and 
places.' These miracles are of the most preposter- 
ous kind ; they are too stupid and glaring even to 
be amusing. The slightest acquaintance with the 
history of Papal persecution will convince us of the 
awful prominency of this doctrine in those bloody 
scenes. It was, in many instances, the only test of 
orthodoxy, and its denial the only departure from 
the acknowledged faith of which the sufferer was 
accused, and for which he suffered the penalty of 
death. The doctrine was at last settled by the 
Council of Trent in the thirteenth session. 

This doctrine magnifies the Priesthood more than 
any other doctrine of the Romish Church. 'The 
hands of the Pontiff,' (said Urban, in a great Roman 
Council) ' are raised to an eminence, granted to none 
of the angels, of creating God, the Creator of all 
things, ai^d of offering Him up for the salvation of 
the whole world ' (Edgar, 383). * This prerogative,* 
adds the same authority, 'as it elevates the Pope 
above angels,' renders pontifical submission to 
kings an execration ; to all this, the sacred Synod 
assented with the utmost unanimity " (Hoveden, ad 
Mm., 1699, p. 268). 

Cardinal Biel says, 'He that created me gave 
me, if it be lawful to tell, to create Himself (Biel, 
sec. 4). This power, Biel shows, exalts the clergy 
not only above emperors and angels, but, which is 
a higher elevation, above Lady Mary herself. Her 
ladyship, says the Cardinal, once conceived the Son 
of God and the Redeemer of the world ; whilst the 
Priest daily calls into existence the same Deity. 
This increase of spiritual power brought, as a conse- 
quence, a vast accession of temporal power, and 
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mightily aided priestly usurpation. Men were 
taught to regard with veneration, and to tremble at 
the power of, those to whom so exalted a privilege 
belonged, and to whom God Himself had thus been 
subjected. And this power was frequently used for 
the most detestable purposes, and the doctrine of 
transubstantiation called in, to invest acts of tyranny 
with a still more awful and appalling character. 

* Pope Theodorus, in 648, anathematised Pyrrhus, 
the Monothelite patriarch, and subscribed his con- 
demnation with the consecrated wine (Edgar, 384). 
This transaction was accompanied with all that was 
calculated to strike the mind of superstition with 
terror. The Pontiff, standing at the tomb of the 
chief of the apostles, called for the consecrated cup, 
and, taking a drop of the living blood of Jesus, signed 
with his own hand the excommunication of Pyrrhus 
and all his communion. 

The Council of Constantinople, in 869, signed 
the condemnation of Photius with a pen dipped in 
this transubstantiated blood of God. 

The Emperor Michael, and Basil, his chamberlain, 
subscribed an oath for the safety of Bardas, on a 
Cretan expedition, with the consecrated wine, w^hich 
was supplied on the occasion by Photius; the Byzan- 
tine patriarch; and this engagement Basil afterwards 
violated. 

' Extreme Unction originated in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Its advocates have searched in vain to find 
it in the records of previous time. Bernard, Victor, 
and Lombard, advocated it in the twelfth century. 
Pope Eugenius and the Council of Florence adopted 
it in 1439. The doctors of Trent differed and argued 
about it, but before its conclusion that Council es- 
tablished it in its fourteenth session. These are two 
of the Canons on the subject : — 

' 1. Whoever shall affirm that extreme unction is 
not truly and properly a sacrament instituted, by 
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Christ our Lord, and published by the blessed 
apostle James^ but only a ceremony received from 
the Fathers, or a human invention ; let him be 
accursed. 

' 2. Whoever shall affirm that the sacred unction 
of the sick does not confer grace, nor forgive sin, nor 
relieve the sick, but that its power has ceased, as 
if the gift of healing existed only in past ages ; let 
him be accursed.' 

This doctrine has been, and still is, a most power- 
ful engine. The obstinate offender, who has refused 
obedience to the Church while in health, has softened 
at the approach of death, and atoned for his con- 
tumacy and the lateness of his repentance by the 
alienation of his property, and by helping to rivet 
the chains of spiritual despotism on his family and 
friends by the example of his own reluctant, but 
complete, submission. 

Image Worship. — Pictures and images were first 
introduced into the Churches as the books of the 
unlearned; and, as ornaments of the temple, no 
honour was to be paid to them. They were only 
to lead the minds of the unlettered to a contempla- 
tion of the virtues of the persons they represented. 
Then came the mitigated honour, or worship called 
Dulia, inferior to that paid to God. The second 
Council of Nice represented images as holy, 
communicating holiness, and entitled to the same 
veneration as the Gospels. The Infallible Synod 
also condemned those who used pictures only for 
assisting the memory and not for adoration (Du 
Pin. ii. 42 ; Bell., ii. 21). Then the cross, the image 
of Immanuel, and of the Holy Virgin, were to re- 
ceive higher honour or worship than the images of 
the saints in general under the title of Hyperdulia. 

The worship of images was at last finally esta- 
blished by the Council of Trent. The history of the 
Koman Church abounds with illustrations of the 
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various modes in which this doctrine promoted the 
power and wealth of Popery in the sale of relics, 
Agni Dei, scapulars, and all the toys and trumpery 
of Rome ; and especially by withdrawing men from 
true religious worship, plunging them into the 
darkness of heathenism, and diverting their faith 
from the one Mediator between God and man, the 
Man Christ Jesus. 

The power of the keys, or of the Priests to forgive 
sins, necessarily introduced the practice of Auri- 
cular Confession ; and the Church of Rome does 
not profess to found this doctrine so much on Scrip- 
tural authority as on this inference. * For it is plain,' 
says the Council of Trent, * that the Priests cannot 
sustain the office of judge if the cause be unknown 
to them, nor inflict equitable punishments if sins 
are only confessed in general, and not minutely and 
individually described.' 

It does not come within the scope of my present 
argument to enter at large into a description of the 
atrocious crimes and abominable immoralities which 
this usage naturally produces. It is the blackest 
chapter of Papal history, and although its deepest 
horrors have doubtless been veiled in secrecy, yet 
enough has come to light to fill the mind with 
abhorrence of the entire system of which it forms 
so important a part. I have to do with it here, 
however, only as an engine of power, and it is one 
of the most mighty which the devil ever devised. 
It is the master-piece of Roman tyranny; it gives to 
the Papal hierarchy the most intimate acquaintance 
with their people, enables them to select their 
agents for all purposes, admits them into the secrets 
of individuals, families, and states, and enables them 
to spread their blasphemous doctrines and seditious 
principles with the silence and secrecy of the pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness. 

Closely allied to the doctrines of confession and 
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priestly absolution stand those of purgatory and 
indulgences. 

Purgatory. — The advocates of this dogma do 
not even pretend to the authority of the earlier 
Fathers, su ch as Barnabas, Clemens, Hermas, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Justin, Tatian, Irenseus, Melito, Athena- 
goras, and Theophilus. Its abettors appeal to no 
writers who flourished for two hundred years after 
the Christian era ; nor, if we except those who found 
their speculation on the illogical argument of prayer 
for the dead, till the fourth century. These authors 
had often to treat on the subjects of heaven, hell, 
death, judgment, and the resurrection. Future hap- 
piness and misery were frequently, in their works, 
made to pass in review before the mind of the reader ; 
and yet there is an entire omission of any temporary 
state of punishment or expiation. 

Augustine seems to have been the first Christian 
author who entertained the idea of purifying the 
soul while the body lay in the tomb. The African 
saint, though in some instances he evinced judg- 
ment and piety, yet in many others displayed 
unqualified and glaring inconsistency. Gregory 
sanctioned the fabrication of purgatory with his 
Pontidcal authority, but its belief obtained no 
general establishment in the Christian common- 
wealth for ages after his death. 

The Council of Aix la Chapelle in 836 decided 
in direct opposition to it. This Synod mentions 
three ways of punishment for men's sins. Of these 
two are in this life, and one after death. Sins, said 
this assembly, are in this world punished by the 
compunction or repentance of the transgressor, and 
by the correction or chastisement of God. The 
third, after death, is tremendous and awful, when 
the Judge shall say, ' Depart from Me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.' The Fathers of this Council knew nothing 
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of purgatory, and left no room for its expiation. 
The CouncU of Trent could not agree upon this 
doctrine. The doctors to whom the preparation of 
a formulary was committed endeavoured to avoid 
every difficulty, but could find no language to 
represent their diversity of opinion. The Council 
at last decreed, in general terms, the existence of a 
middle state, but avoided all particular and circum- 
stantial explanation. 

The doctrine of Indulgences was the natural 
consequence of the doctrine of purgatory. I shall 
not follow the steps of its contemporaneous rise and 
history, but present it to you in its practical work- 
ing, as it aroused the indignation of Luther. Leo X. 
had exhausted his exchequer by his splendid build- 
ings and magnificent style of living. He farmed 
the sale of indulgences for Germany to Albert the 
younger, brother of the Elector Joachim of Bran- 
denburg, a young man who, at the age of twenty- 
four, had been made Archbishop and Elector of 
Mentz and Magdeburg. He was in want of money, 
and re-farmed the indulgences to the Fuggers of 
Augsburg. The office of selling them was first 
offered to the Franciscans, who refused it. ^t was 
then offered to the Augustines, who did not wish 
to undertake it, and yet were unwilling to give a 
direct refusal for fear of offending the Pope, who 
had lately raised Forli, the General of their Order, 
to the dignity of a Cardinal ; but they continued to 
raise so many difficulties that Albert was glad to 
accept the offer of the Dominicans, to whom the 
whole affair was consequently entrusted. Tetzel, 
already notorious in such matters, hastened to 
Mentz, and tendered his services to the Elector. 

The dealers in indulgences passed through the 
country in a gay carriage, escorted by three horse- 
men, in great state, and spending money freely. 
When the procession approached a town, a messenger 
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waited on the magistrate. ' The grace of God and 
of the Holy Father is at your gates/ said the envoy. 
Instantly everything was in motion in the place. 
The clergy, the priests, the nuns, the council, the 
schoolmasters, the trades with their flags, men and 
women, young and old, went forth to meet the 
merchants with lighted tapers in their hands, ad- 
vancing to the sound of music, and all the bells of 
the place ; * so that,' says an historian, ' they could 
not have given a grander welcome to God Himself.' 
Salutations being exchanged, the whole procession 
moved to the church. The Pontiff's Bull of grace 
was borne in front on a velvet cushion or cloth of 
gold. The chief vendor of indulgences followed, 
supporting a large red wooden cross; and the whole 
procession moved in this manner amidst singing, 
prayers, and the smoke of incense. The sound of 
organs and a concert of instruments received the 
monkish dealer and his attendants into the church. 
The cross he bore with him was erected in the front 
of the altar ; on it were hung the Pope's arms ; and, 
as long as it remained there, the clergy, the peni- 
tentiaries, and the sub-commissioners^ with white 
wands in their hands, came every day after vespers, 
or before the salutation, to do it homage. 

One person in particular drew the attention of 
the spectators in these sales. It was he who bore 
the great red cross, and had the most prominent 
part assigned him. He was clothed in the habit of 
the Dominicans, and his port was lofty. His voice 
was sonorous, and he seemed yet in the prime of 
his strength, though he was past his sixty-third 
year. This was Tetzel, Bachelor of Theology, Prior 
of the Dominicans, Apostolic Commissioner, Inquisi- 
tor of heretical pravity, and agent for the sale of 
indulgences. He had an allowance of eighty florins 
per month, all his expenses were defrayed, and he was 
allowed a carriage and three horses. But his indirect 
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emoluments far exceeded his regular allowances. 
In 1507 he gained in two days at Freyburg two 
thousand florins. If his occupation resembled that 
of a mountebank, he had also the morals of one. 
Convicted at Innspruck of adultery and abominable 

Erofligacy, he was near paying the forfeit of his 
fe. The Emperor Maximilian had ordered that he 
should be put into a sack and thrown into the river. 
The Elector Frederick of Saxony interceded for him 
and obtained his pardon. It would have been hard 
to find, in all the cloisters of Germany, a man more 
adapted to the traffic with which he was charged. 
To the theology of a monk, and the zeal and spirit 
of an inquisitor, he united the greatest e&ontery. 
No means came amiss to him to fill his coffers. As 
soon as the cross was elevated, and the Pope's arms 
suspended on it, Tetzel ascended the pulpit, and in 
a bold tone addressed the assembled crowd on the 
efficacy of indulgences. I will give you the very 
words of one of his harangues. * Indulgences,' said 
he, 'are the most precious and sublime of God's 
gifts. This cross,' pointing to the red cross, 'has as 
much efficacy as the cross of Jesus Christ. Draw 
near and I will give you letters, duly sealed, by 
which even the sins you shall hereafter desire to 
commit shall be all forgiven you. I would not 
exchange my privileges for those of St. Peter in 
heaven, for I have saved more souls with my in- 
dulgences than he with his sermons. There is no 
sin so great that the indulgence cannot remit it ; 
and even if anyone should (which is doubtless im- 
possible) ravish the Holy Virgin Mother of God. let 
him pay, let him only pay largely, and it shall be 
forgiven him.' 

This infamous position Tetzel not only declared 
in his sermons, but published and defended it in his 
thesis against Luther the same year. 

But let us listen to him further: — 'Even re- 
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pentance/ said he, 'is not indispensable. But 
more than all this, indulgences save not the living 
alone; they also save the dead. Ye priests, ye 
nobles, ye tradesmen, ye wives, ye maidens, and 
ye young men, hearken to your departed parents 
and friends who cry to you from the bottomless 
abyss. "We are enduring horrible torment, a small 
alms would deliver us ; you can give it, and you 
will not." ^ A shudder ran through his hearers at 
these words, uttered by his formidable voice. 
*The very moment,' continued Tetzel, Hhat the 
money clinks against the bottom of the chest, 
the soul escapes from purgatory, and flies free 
to heaven/ 

The rest of his sermon was of the same character, 
but it would occupy too much space to give it 
entire. It may be seen in the work from which 
this extract is taken, and which ought to be in the 
possession of every Protestant family, D'Aubigne^s 
History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. 

I Will, however, give you the contents of the 
indulgence itself: — 'Our Lord Jesus Christ have 
mercy on thee, N. N., and absolve thee by the merits 
of His most holy sufferings ; and I, in virtue of the 
Apostolic power committed to me, absolve thee from 
all ecclesiastical censures, judgments, and penalties, 
that thou mayest have merited, and further, from 
all excesses, sins, and crimes that thou mayest have 
committed, however great and enormous they may 
be, and of whatever kind, even though they should 
be reserved to our Holy Father, the Pope, and to the 
Apostolic See. I efface all the stains of weakness, 
and all traces of the shame that thou mayest have 
drawn upon thyself by such actions. I remit the 
pains thou wouldst have had to endure in purgatory. 
I receive thee again to the sacmments of the Church. 
I hereby re-incorporate thee in the communion of 
the saints, and restore thee to the innocei^ce and 
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Surity of thy baptism, so that, at the moment of 
eath, the gate of the place of torment shall be shut 
against thee, and the gate of the paradise of joy 
shall be opened onto thee; and if thou shouldst 
live long, this grace continueth unchangeable till 
the time of thy end. In the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

*The brother John Tetzel, Commissary, hath 
signed this with his own hand.' 

This sale of indulgences, while it demoralised 
both clergy and laity, tended to impoverish the 
people, and augment the revenues or Rome ; and 
the Pope, while he removed the restraints of moral 
obli^tion, and loosened the bonds of civil order, 
while he sold his indulgences for all offences against 
God or man, stretched his own authority through 
time and eternity. 

I shall refer only to one more of the doctrines of 
Popery, the celibacy of the clergy, another fruitful 
source of immorality and vice, and which, associated 
with auricular confession, has deluged the Popish 
Church with pollution and impurity ; but I speak 
of it now as the mighty instrument for compacting 
the Popish priesthood into one distinct and peculiar 
body, cut off from those relationships whicli are at 
once the incentives and rewards of moral virtue, 
which, in this sacred recognition, promote the bodily 
and intellectual well-being of man, become a bond 
of social order, and guard the welfare of the State. 
The Popish priest is hardened against his kindred, 
and forbidden to divide his stipend even with his 
perishing parents and relations. The Popish Bishops, 
who recently published the diocesan statutes for 
the province of Leinster, quote and enjoin the 
Decree of the Council of Trent, forbidding the clergy 
altogether to alienate their ecclesiastical revenues 
to their relations or friends> but, if they are poor, to 
relieve them like other paupers \ and this unnatural 
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proceeding is enjoined and defended on the very 
ground on which the ancient Pharisees defended the 
same practice. It is affirmed that the revenues of the 
priest belong to God. The feelings of natural affec- 
tion are stifled; and the priest is taught to live, 
move, and have his being only for the aggrandise- 
ment and power of his unnatural community. 

This fact, if there were no other, should be 
reason sufficient for shunning them. Any company 
of men, who are bound by the rules of their order 
to oppose the first law of nature and of God, to cut 
off their connection with the enlarged and generous 
charities of our common humanity, and shut them- 
selves up in the exclusiveness of a limited caste, are 
ipso facto the pestilential enemies of society and 
the world. 

I have now referred you to some of the principal 
dogmas of Popery, as illustrating the truth of the 
description which I gave of the character of Popery. 
In these dogmas there is nothing to amend the 
morals, or elevate the devotion, of man, no whole- 
some instruction to enlighten his understanding, no 
holy motive to influence his heart. The majesty 
and holiness of God are compromised, the atonement 
of Christ is superseded and forgotten, and the Holy 
Ghost banished from the Church. These dogmas 
are, one and all, 'earthly, sensual, and devUish.' 
Let it not be supposed that this illustration of the 
character of Popery is a matter of modern dis- 
covery. It is not so, although it has received so 
many modem illustrations. — History of the Council 
of Trent, by Fr. Paolo, 27. 

In 1523 the princes of Germany made a long 
complaint against the Court of Rome and the whole 
ecclesiastical order, containing one hundred distinct 
heads of objection, which, therefore, they called the 
centum gravamina — the hundred grievances. 

The learned and noble historian of the Council of 
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Trent Rays : ' It would be long to express the whole 
contents, but they specially complained of the pay- 
ment of dispensations and absolutions, of the money 
which was drawn from them by indulgences, of the 
suits in law which were drawn to Rome, of the 
reservation of benefices, of the exemptions of eccle- 
siastics in offences, of excommunications and un- 
lawful interdicts, of lay causes drawn before the 
ecclesiastical judge by divers pretences, of the great 
expenses in consecrating churches and churchyards, 
of pecuniary penance, of expenses to have the 
sacraments and burial ; all which were reduced to 
three principal heads, — ^to enthral the people, to 
rob them of their money, and to appropriate 
unto themselves the jurisdiction of the secular 
magistrate.' 

We come now to illustrate this character of 
Popery from the history of England. Christianity 
was introduced into this island at a very early 
period ; it had gained firm establishment in Wales 
and many parts of England, and would have done 
well, had not Gregory the Great, in an evil hour, 
sent Augustine the monk to introduce Popery. The 
Romish Missionary first presented himself to Ethel- 
bert in the year 597, and from this time we see the 
constant operation of the two great principles of 
Rome, — lust of wealth and lust of power. As to the 
first of these, a quaint author has remarked that 
the Roman Shepherd seems to have thought that 
the only office he had to perform for his sheep in 
England was to shear them. I shall direct your 
attention to a few leading facts on the subject. 

One of the first exactions recorded is the payment 
of Peter-pence. The Saxon King, Athelwolf, in the 
9th century, is said to have been the first who 
paid this exaction: he granted the Pope a yearly 
revenue of 300 marks, 100 for candles to St. Peter, 
100 for candles to St. Paul, and 100 free largess to 
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the Pope. This was not a great sum, but it was 
important as establishing a claim. 

In the beginning of the 13th century, the weak- 
ness of King Henry III., the troubles of the times, 
and the vices of the clergy, all conspired to favour 
the exactions of Rome. The legate, by means of his 
inquisitors, collected a vast sum of money. The 
clergy were severely taxed ; one of them paid 1,100 
marks to the treasury of St. Peter. 

Shortly after this, A.D. 1235, the Lombards first 
appeared in England; their business was to advance 
ready money at exorbitant interest, for any person 
or property from which it was demanded by the 
Pope. Lombard Street, in London, gets its name 
from its having been the residence of these extor- 
tioners. 

The Papal revenue and the Lombards at last 
disappeared from England together. 

So numerous, however, and various had become 
the exactions of Rome, that when the first Edward 
ascended the throne, the land appeared about to 
become one great and perpetual monastery. The 
population and the property were both rapidly 
flowing in one channel towards Rome. 

The king was deprived of his subjects and of the 
military service chargeable upon the property of 
the kingdom ; it yielded none of the aids of relief, 
knight-service, etc. It had passed into a mort- 
main, or dead hand, as it was properly called, and 
the statute of mortmain was passed in 1279, to 
restrain these donations to the Church. As this 
statute was constantly and extensively evaded, new 
Acts were passed to meet these evasions, until the 
statute of praemunire, 16 Richard II., A.D. 1393. 
This celebrated law forfeits to the king any pro- 
perty, or rights of advowsons, which any should 
attempt by any means, either of gift or purchase, to 
alienate to the Pope. That statute was a terrible 
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blow to the encroachments of Rome, and gave the 
Pope very huge offence; he denounced it in his 
Bull as execrahiU statutum,fcedum et turpe /acinus 
('an execrable statute, and a foul and filthy deed '). 
These statutes, although they arrested the pro- 
gress* of Papal aggrandisement, did nothing to 
recover any portion of the ill-gotten plunder 
already in the hands of Rome, and, at the accession 
of Henry VIIL, we find the following items of the 
Pope's regular revenue : — 

1. Sale of agni Dei and trinkets. 

2. Annats, one whole year's proceeds of every 
benefice which all Bishops and otiier Clergy paid to 
the Pope. The Archbishop of Canterbury paid on 
this account 10,000 florins (value about 4s. 6d.), and 
5,000 more for his pall, altogether about £3,400, — ^an 
enormous sum if the high value of money at that 
period be considered. The Bishop of Winchester 
paid much more, and the Archbishop of York twice 
as much, while all the others were taxed in pro- 
portion to the value of their benefices. If you 
suppose the average term during which the clergy 
held their livings to be twenty years, then, on 
account of annats alone, the Pope received annually 
the twentieth part of the proceeds of all the bene- 
fices in England. 

3. The third source of Romish revenue was 
appeals. 

4. King Athelwolf s pension, 300 marks, for- 
merly mentioned. 

5. Dispensations for contracting marriages within 
the prohibited degrees of consanguinity; and, to 
increase this branch of revenue, the Pope carried 
the limits of consanguinity far beyond the laws of 
God. 

6. Indulgences. 

7. Legatine levies, or Papal exactions extra- 
ordinary. 
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8. Mortuaries paid at the death of Prelates. 

9. Pardons, much akin to dispensations and 
indulgences. 

10. Peter-pence. — It was a penny paid for every 
chimney in England. The revenue from this source 
was enormous, and, after the Conquest, was exacted 
of all housekeepers with the utmost rigour. 

11. Pilgrimages to Rome, especially at the 
jubilee, to which festival a host of English were 
accustomed to repair. This was found to be so 
lucrative that the Popes held a jubilee every 
twenty-five years. 

12. Tenths. — This is the last of the regular 
extortions; but besides these were many others 
which cannot be all classified, but which were 
diligently improved as occasion oficred. 

It is impossible to know what amount of money 
these taxes yielded ; various conjectures have been 
hazarded, but no authentic documents are in our 
possession, or perhaps in existence. Some suppose 
that the revenue paid to the Pope from the English 
was two-thirds greater than that paid to the king ; 
all allow that, at the time of the Reformation, it far 
exceeded it in amount. Is not Popery then, as its 
character is illustrated from the history of England, 
a peculating and plundering system ? 

I must now furnish instances from the history 
of England, to illustrate its immoderate ambition, 
its insatiable lust of power. To some of these I 
have briefly adverted in tracing the steps by which 
Rome sought and attained her sway. I shall as 
much as possible avoid repetition in tracing the 
progress and efiects of these assumptions in our 
own country. 

Augustine, the missionary of Gregory the Great, 
came over, not to establish Christianity, which had 
been established in England long before he was bom, 
but to establish the supreme authority of the Pope. 
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Supported by the powerful favour of Ethelbert, he 
summoned the old British Clergy to meet him on 
the banks of the Severn to hold a conference with 
him. Augustine began to endeavour to prevail upon 
them by entreaties and threats to submit to the 
authority of Rome in their ceremonies and usages, 
especially to alter their time of keeping Easter in 
accordance ^dth the Roman custom. When he could 
not prevail, he had recourse to a pretended miracle : 
— a blind man had his sight restored to him at the 
prayers of Augustine. They still refused to submit. 
A second and larger conference was summoned, at 
which Dinoth, the Abbot of Bangor, attended, with 
many of his monks. In the name of the British 
Cnurches, he declared that they owed the subjection 
of brotherly kindness and charity to the CJhurch of 
God, and to the Pope of Rome, and to all Christians; 
but other obedience than that they did not know to 
be due to him whom they called Pope ; and, for their 
part, they were under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Caerleon-upon-Usk, who was, under God, their 
spiritual overseer and director. 

Augustine, thus boldly repulsed, prophesied that 
the judgment of God would soon overtake them. 
Augustine went back to his master, and soon 1150 
monks lay dead on the fields of Bangor. 

Dunstan was a worthy successor of Augustine. 
He is said to have caught the devil by the nose 
with his red-hot tongs. If nothing more was re- 
corded of him than such pranks we might leave his 
history to be read and believed for the special edifica- 
tion of the sages of Popery ; but he figured in a graver 
scene, he wished to expel the secular clergy from 
their possessions in favour of his brethren the monks ; 
and a disputation on the subject was appointed. 
Dunstan, for some reason, warned the King (Edwin) 
not to be present. First, he astonished his hearers 
by a voice from the crucifix, confirming his decision; 
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and when the seculars opposed this trick by an 
appeal to Scripture, lo, the floor gives way, and 
most pf the unfortunate seculars are either bruised 
or killed. Dunstan, however, was safe; he stood 
on a part of the floor that did not give way. 

About the year 1160, Thomas Becket, a Church- 
man by profession, but of most dissolute manners, 
was created by Henry II. Lord Chancellor, and four 
years afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. Becket 
quarrelled with the King, because the latter would 
not give up his civil power over the offences of ec- 
clesiastics. Becket fled from the kingdom, attempted 
to stir up the King of France to war against Henry, 
and ended by resigning his Archbishopric into the 
hands of the Pope, on the pretence that it was un- 
lawful for him to have received it from the King. 
I have already alluded to the tragical and disgraceful 
issue of this quarrel. 

The history of King John supplies a most flagrant 
example of Papal encroachment and tyranny. The 
See of Canterbury having become vacant, the Pope 
took upon him to nominate Stephen Langton, a 
foreigner by habit, if not by birth. The King resisted 
the usurpation of the Pope, and refused to receive 
his nominee. The whole realm was laid under inter- 
diet ; — churches were shut, — no public prayers were 
said, — sermons there had long been none, — no sacra- 
ments were dispensed, except to the dying, — the dead 
were buried in ditches — a heavy punishment not to 
the dead but to the living, who thought that their de- 
parted friends could hardly arise to the resurrection 
of the just out of any but consecrated ground. All 
this was done because the King of England refused 
to yield to an Italian priest. The interdict was 
followed by an excommunication of John by name. 
The result I have already told you. 

Let us hasten on to more modem days. Henry 
VIII. quarrelled with the Pope on the subject of 
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his divorce. This quarrel led to the overthrow of 
the monasteries, and the formal renunciation of the 
Pope's supremacy in England. 

Mary was reconciled to the Pope, and re-esta- 
blished Papal dominion by the fires of Smithfield. 

Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558. In the 
January following, all laws for establishing the 
Popish religion, which had been made by Mary, were 
repealed, and the Queen's supremac}'' re-enacted. 

In 1563 the Thirty-nine Articles of religion were 
established by the Convocation. 

The Pope offered, on condition that Elizabeth 
would acknowledge his supremacy, to sanction the 
English Liturgy and allow the laity communion in 
both kinds, — ^thus publicly declaring that he was 
willing to sacrifice both his creed and his consist- 
ency to promote his political power. 

When these attempts at reconciliation failed, 
then succeeded a series of Popish conspiracies, the 
most abundant, daring, and stupendous ever con- 
trived or perpetrated. 

As to their number, they were for a considerable 
period about as many as the years ; and they differed 
from each other in almost everything but their ob- 
ject, and the parties by whom they were fomented. 
The re-establishment of Popery was the object, and 
Papists were the instigators and agents of them all. 

In Parry, Savage, Babiugton, the Earls of West- 
moreland and Northumberland, we discern great 
difference in rank and circumstances, but the influ- 
ence which actuated the parties, and the purpose 
towards which their efforts were directed, were the 
same in all. 

Much indignation has been expressed against 
Elizabeth for her treatment of the Scottish Queen. 
But we find that adulterous princess, an accomplice 
in her husband's murder, writing most affectionate 
letters to her royal sister, full of expressions of re- 
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spect and fidelity, at the very time when she was 
engaged in a conspiracy with the Earls of Westmore- 
land and Northumberland and the Duke of Norfolk, 
to dethrone Elizabeth and re-establish Popery. Of 
this conspiracy the Pope was the head and the soul. 
His own letter is extant, addressed to the two 
earls, in which he sanctions their proposed treason, 
urges them to go boldly forward, and, for dethroning 
the Queen and rooting out heresy, he promises them 
eternal life. The Spaniards and Portuguese were 
engaged to assist, and the Pope furnished both 
counsel and money. 

The Spanish Armada was the grand result of 
those conspiracies by which the Protestant religion 
was assailed in the reign of Elizabeth. The pro- 
fessed and avowed object of this mighty armament 
was the extirpation of the English heretics, or their 
conversion by the approved methods of the in- 
quisition^ by racks and thumbscrews, and all the 
diabolical engines of torture devised by inventive 
cruelty. 

The Armada was blessed by the Pope, and set 
sail amidst the prayers and incense of a licentious 
and murderous priesthood. Roderigo Lopez was 
engaged, at an expense of 40,000 ducats, to poison 
the Queen, but, blessed be God, the poison failed, 
and the invincible Armada was scattered in the storm. 
England's Queen devoutly commemorated the event 
by a medal bearing the representation of a ship- 
wrecked fleet, and the memorable words, Afflavit 
Deus et dissipantur — ' God blew and they are dis- 
persed.' And now the Tower of London contains, at 
the same time, the regalia of a Protestant Sovereign 
and the captured instruments of Popish torture. 
Strange that, with two such emblems at once before 
us, we should ever have conceded one atom of poli- 
tical power to the detested apostasy I 

James I. succeeded Elizabeth. In his reign the 
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Dotorious gunpowder plot was contrived to blow tip 
the King and the two Houses of Parliament. lu 
this, too, the contrivers and agents were exclusively 
Papists ; and their conscientious scruples were removed 
by Popish Priests, — for even these desperate men 
had scruples about murdering on so comprehensivQ 
a scale, and, as there were some few Popish members 
of Parliament, they asked, * Shall we kill them also ? ' 
*You may, — ^you ought/ was the reply of those who 
kept their consciences, and the resolution was taken 
accordingly. The plot was happily discovered, and 
the principal conspirators condemned • to death ; 
but to the last they exulted in their crime, and 
only lamented that they had been disappointed in 
effecting their murderous purpose. 

Popery is fruitful in expedients. If the Protest- 
ant religion could not be destroyed by the subversion 
of the Government, it might be brought into con- 
tempt by the extravagant and pernicious tenets of 
its professors. The doctrines of the Fifth Monarchy 
men were fitted to accomplish this purpose, and 
there seems good reason to believe that these doc- 
trines were first propagated in England by Papal 
emissaries ; but, however they were introduced, the 
disgrace of them belongs not to the Reformed, but 
to the Romish, Church. 

The doctrine that ^dominion is founded in grace,' 
is only another mode of stating the Popish dogma, 
that all things on earth have been committed to the 
Pope as the Vicar of Christ. The Fifth Monarchy 
men only preached what Bellarmine was honoured 
and rewarded for writing, what the fourth Council 
of Lateran sanctioned, and what all the Popes have 
acted on who had the power. 

The next considerable Popish movement took 
place towards the conclusion of the reign of 
Charles II. It was called by way of distinction 
*The Popish Plot.' James, Duke of York, the 
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King's brother, was in effect regent, as Charles 
was altogether given up to pleasure, and left his 
brother to transact most of the important business 
of the Crown. 

James was himself a Papist, and, as Burnet 
asserts, doubly attached to the Church of Rome by 
an Italian wife and by holy orders, although not 
maintaining the celibacy of the clergy. The plots 
and intrigues of Popery led first to the passing of 
the Test Act, and afterwards of an Act to exclude 
James, Duke of York, being a Papist, from suc- 
ceeding to the crown. He did, however, succeed to 
the crown notwithstanding, and soon gave evidence 
of the justice of the suspicions which had been 
entertained against him. He ascended the throne 
on the 6th of February, 1684}, and on the 8th he 
went publicly to mass in St. James's Chapel. In 
1686 four Popish lords were admitted to the Privy 
Council; in 1687 all the penal statutes against 
Papists were repealed, and the Pope's Nuncio for- 
mally received ; in 1688 the seven bishops, first and 
foremost of whom was the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
were sent to the Tower for refusing to read, in time 
of Divine service, the King's declaration for liberty 
of conscience, which only meant (as Popish clamours 
on the same subject now mean) the removal of the 
obstacles to Popish ascendancy, which would im- 
mediately be followed by the horrors of Popish 
tyranny. That the Church which has, in every 
instance in which it has possessed the power, been 
the most persecuting of any Church, not only 
Christian but Pagan, and which still holds and 
affirms its inquisitorial laws, should profess itself 
the advocate of religious toleration and liberty of 
conscience, is a piece of effrontery of which we 
should hardly suppose man to be capable ; and that 
any man should believe such professions is a humili- 
ating evidence of the most stupid ignorance. In 
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the same year, 1688, the Pope by his Nuncio also 
stood godfather to the young Prince of Wales. 

The providence of God now interfered to save 
the nation from again becoming Popish. The Prince 
of Orange came over, and the recreant King deserted 
the throne of his fathers almost without an effort to 
retain it. The Protestant ascendancy was established 
in William and Mary, and, thank God, it has ever 
since continued. But we are not to suppose that 
Popery was altered; it has continued to pursue 
its measures by the most varied and industrious 
activity. 

In 1695 the conspiracy called the Assassination 
Plot was discovered. The reality of this conspiracy 
is not questioned. Parkins, Friend, and others, not 
only confessed, but gloried in, the feet for which 
they were executed. It is the device of some to re- 

? resent this and the two rebellions in favour of the 
retender in 1706 and 1745 as merely political move- 
ments ; but remember that they were the political 
movements of Papists, who had Popish priests for 
their confessors and accomplices, and whose desire 
was to dethrone the House of Brunswick, because 
it was Protestant, and reinstate the House of Stuart, 
because it was Popish. And the fact, that some 
few Protestants were induced to embrace the same 
political sentiments, and in some measure aid the 
designs of the Popish rebels, only proves the infatu- 
ation of which our own days furnish many similar 
examples, and of which the Papists know well 
enough how to take advantage. They have at- 
tempted to impose on Protestant credulity by the 
most contradictory statements : all their doctrines 
have been professedly renounced, all their bloody 
statutes have been professedly denied and con- 
demned, to gain an increase of political power; 
and, when the object has been attained, all the 
documents and principles have been reasserted. 
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A few years after the University of Louvaine 
had adopted Dens' Theology, with all its licentious 
and persecuting instructions, there was a disposition 
in England to favour the Papists by repealing some 
of the laws against Popish recusancy, and by en- 
dowing Maynooth College; William Pitt formally 
inquired of this same University, as well as those of 
Salamanca and Yalladolid, whether the persecution 
of heretics were still a principle of Romanism. The 
Doctors pretended to be astonished and insulted by 
the question, and met the inquiry with a decided 
and indignant denial. 

Maynooth was endowed, and Dens' Theology 
was adopted for the instruction of the pupils in 
those very doctrines the existence of which had 
been denied. And after the Popish Bishops had 
repeatedly enjoined and recommended the Bull 
Ccena Domini, which pronounces excommunication 
of heretics with all its fearful penalties, — the Bull 
which enjoins the restitution of all property taken 
from Papists by heretics, — and the third canon 
of the fourth Lateran Council, which enjoins the 
persecution and murder of heretics, — all these 
were denied on oath in the year 1826 by thirty 
Bishops who wrote and signed their oath and decla- 
ration to that effect. They were denied by Dr. 
Slevin, Professor of Canon Law at Maynooth, in his 
examination before the Commissioners of Education 
in the same year. Drs. Murray, Doyle, and Conolly 
denied on oath, before a Committee of the Hquse of 
Lords in 1825, the force of the persecuting enact- 
ments of the third canon of the fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil. The object of all this perjury and deception was 
at last attained. The Bill tor Catholic Emancipation, 
as it was called, the Bill admitting Papists into Parlia- 
ment, was passed ; and in 1831 Dr. Murray and his 
three provincial bishops set up Dens as the con- 
ference book for the province of Leinster. In 1832 
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a new edition of Dens was published, undertaken at 
the suggestion, and with the approbation, of Dr. 
Murray ; and an eighth volume was added by way of 
supplement, containing the Bull of Excommunication 
agamst his Sovereign, and making that Sovereign 
and the representative of the sovereign authority 
reserved cases, as heretics, for the Pope ; the third 
canon of the fourth Lateran Council, enjoining himself 
and his brother bishops to exterminate all heretics out 
of their dioceses; — setting up the laws of restitution of 
all forfeited property; — setting up, also, the laws for 
the inquisition and for torture ;— and granting dispen- 
sations for every sort of crime that man could commit. 
So awfully prevalent is this practice of equivocation 
and falsehood in the Popish Church, that it has 
called for grave rebuke even from Papists them- 
selves. Nothing has ever been said by Protestants 
more severe than the words of Hilary, one of their 
own saints, on this subject: — 'Our faith,' says he, 
^ varies as our wills, and our creeds are diversified 
as our manners. Confessions are formed and inter- 
preted according to fancy. We publish annual and 
monthly creeds concerning God. We repent and 
defend our decisions, and pronounce anathemas on 
those whom we have defended ; our mutual dissen- 
sions have caused our mutual ruin,' 

This changeableness of Popery in doctrinal con- 
troversies has, however, always been determined by 
the same principles which have dictated its political 
movements. That theory has invariably been adopted 
which has contributed most to the aggrandisement 
of the priesthood and the degradation of the people : 
— at these Popery has always aimed. The evils of 
her domination have not been the evils of a single 
age, but have been extended and aggravated from 
generation to generation. 

The evils of ordinary misrule are temporary. If 
one monarch is licentious, oppressive, or cruel, he 
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may be succeeded by one of milder mould. John 
abandons the ambitious projects of the lion-hearted 
Richard. Edward VI. relaxes the rigour of the 
rule of his haughty father. But Popery is the 
adoption of the worst principles of human nature, 
by an extensive and undying corporation. The men 
themselves are mortal, and they die; but the system 
remains with its principles unaltered, and its terrors 
unmitigated. One invisible, but powerful and malig- 
nant, spirit dwells in all the lengthened succession 
of her priesthood. The temporal monarch knows 
that he himself is great, wealthy, and powerful in 
proportion as his people are jfree, prosperous, and 
happy; and that the security and glory of his 
dominion are promoted by the restraint of his own 
evil propensities. But Popery frames iniquity by a 
law ; it fattens on the carcasses of the slain. It 
lives and flourishes in the wretchedness and igno- 
rance of its votaries. It trembles and faints, and 
denies its character and identity, with oaths and lies, 
when dragged to the light by the spirit of a free, 
enlightened, and regenerated people. Popery can 
only prosper by depriving nations of their grand 
national peculiarities, and man of his moral great- 
ness. Under the blighting influence of Popery the 
noble and stately Spaniard, the witty Irishman, the 
lively Frenchman, the peerless Englishman, are re- 
duced alike to an awful monotony of beggary, misery, 
and crime; and the religion and prosperity of this 
or any other country can only be secured by tramp- 
ling under foot this infernal conspiracy against the 
honour and glory of God, and the happiness and 
dignity of man. 
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III. 

SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THB 
WESLEYAN-METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, IN 
EXETER HALL, LONDON, ON MAY 3rD, 1848.* 

Sir, — ^It seems to have been admitted, although it 
is a most fearful conclusion, that the aboriginal 
population of New Zealand and some other dis- 
tant countries must of necessity fade away before 
the European. There is no question that the 
numerous causes of difference which arise between 
the settlers in distant lands, and the inhabitants of 
those countries, must, except under very powerful 
control, sooner or later lead to war. In war, the 
advantage is always found on the side of civilisation, 
— its arms, its skill, its perseverance. Whatever 
may have been, in the first instance, the real suc- 
cess of the invaded against the invaders, in the end 
the settlers have gained the ascendancy, and the 
population has faded away before them. The New 
Zealanders have offered no exception to this hithertx) 
fearM state of things ; although it did appear, from 
the organised opposition that was made, that they 
were not likely so speedily to become victims to 
European encroachments as the natives of some other 

^ See page 192. Tlie resolution which Dr. Waddy seconded 
had special reference to a Memorial which the Wesleyan 
Missionary Committee had recently presented to her Majesty's 
Government on the subject of New Zealand, and expressed 
the gratitude of the meeting to Earl Grey for the assurances 
which the Committee had received from him. 
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colonies. I am quite confident, in my own mind, 
that no number of examples, arising from the history 
of past times, in which such depopulations have 
taken place, will justify a Christian assembly, or 
Christian men, in believing that it is the intention 
of the Most High, that whole races of the human 
family should be swept away, before the approach 
of a more civilised people. We cannot, for a moment, 
entertain the belief, and must look on the results 
which have attended the civilisation of these coun- 
tries, as arising, not from some great necessity, but 
from some fearful want of a proper understanding 
as to the mode in which such colonisation should 
have been commenced and continued. 

I most heartily participate in the expression of 
thanks which has already been proposed, by the 
mover of the resolution, and which will, no doubt, 
be conveyed to the distinguished individual to whom 
we feel so much indebted for his interference in the 
matter in question. The treaty made in 1840, which 
was designed to secure to the New Zealanders the 
possession of their own land, while it gave up the 
dominion of the Islands to the crown of this country, 
was a treaty which, in the maintenance of it, was 
likely to promote the best interests of that people, 
and to try, at least for once, fairly, whether there 
could not be the introduction- of an European popu- 
lation, and the gradual amendment of the native 
population, without that previous destruction to 
which I have adverted and which we must all 
deplore. 

I am inclined to think, in reference to the heathen 
world, that there is one Scriptural consideration, 
which we frequently quote, but the force of which 
we do not admit, or lose sight of. The heathen 
world is looked upon as a sort of uninclosed and un- 
cultivated common, on which every man is at liberty 
to mark out for himself a portion, which he may 
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take to himself and there carry out his own princi- 
ples and institutions ; or any number of men, forming 
themselves into a company, may take these unre- 
claimed and waste lands from their uninstructed 
population, appropriate them to themselves, and 
attempt to fix upon them peculiar views calculated 
to promote their pecuniary interests. All these 
views would represent the heathen world as open, 
as in the market, to be bought up by any speculator : 
they leave out altogether the truth, that the heathen 
world is not a saleable and disposable commodity, 
— ^that it is included in the promise of the covenant 
under which we live, — the promise that Jesus shall 
have the heathen for His inheritance and the uttermost 
part of the earth for His possession. All schemes 
which are not based on the advancement of His glory 
must sooner or later fail. It is not for us to say through 
what changes of war, or commerce, or what philan- 
thropic systems, other countries may have to pass 
before they come to their ultimate destination ; but 
to that ultimate destination they must come. Christ 
has suffered for them, and to Him their knees shall 
bow and their tongues shall confess. I have no 
doubt that if this principle were recognised, — if all 
the attempts made in reference to these barbarous 
portions of the world were made upon a Christian 
basis, — if we were to. look upon Christianity not as 
an advantage secondarily to be introduced, some- 
thing which commerce might bring in her train, 
something which probably might be sown in the 
country after the ravages of war have subsided; — ^if 
we were to look on Christianity as the great basis, — 
and that is the great object of Missionary Societies 
and of their success, — seeking first the kingdom of 
God, and allowing other things to be added, instead 
of seeking commercial advantages, and leaving Chris- 
tianity to be brought in at a remote period as a con- 
tingency doubtful, uncertain, and uncalled-for, — we 
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should see that these portions of the world might 
be both evangelised and civilised, and that there 
did not exist the fearful necessity of exterminating 
the inhabitants to make room for a Christian popu- 
lation. 

I heartily concur in the sentiment of the resolu- 
tion, which I have no doubt will be passed unani- 
mously. In making one or two observations, I 
would beg to direct your attention to the Report. 
I must say, that I concur mainly in the observa- 
tions made by my excellent firiend and brother, 
Mr. Arthur, as to the undesirableness of debt ; and 
although I would not sound a note of discord, and I 
would not express despondency where all appears to 
be the rejoicing of cheerful anticipation, yet I think 
it quite possible that we imagine we are doing more in 
the way of contributions than we really are. I don't 
suppose that the items to which I refer have escaped 
your observation, but they have perhaps escaped 
serious consideration. It has been announced that 
the contributions during the past year amount to 
£103,600.* I can assure you, my good friends, who 
will listen to me, that the embarrassment of occupying 
this position is great under any circumstances, and 
especially to a man of my peculiarly excitable and 
nervous temperament. I very greatly regret that 
I cannot make you hear me; not because I have 
anything to add to the amount of information you 
have already received, — not that I can adduce argu- 
ments more powerful than those to which you have 
listened, — not because I can add to the interest of 
the meeting ; but because I feel the importance of 
throwing open to you one or two very serious con- 
siderations as to the position in which we now stand. 
I have a strong conviction that, although we have 
heard the amount contributed for the past year, we 

^ At this point, some person in the body of the Hall 
requested Mr. Waddy to speak more loudly. 
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have not given sufficient attention to that statement. 
We are labouring under the delusion that the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church of Great Britain has, during 
the past year, contributed £103,600 towards the 
conversion of the heathen world. K such be your 
impression, it. is an erroneous one; and the error is 
likely to exert a paralysing influence on your exer- 
tions during thq ensuing year. K we really had 
raised that amount, considering our numbers, con- 
sidering the many things we have to do, considering 
the claims of our local charities, tiOgether with the 
special and peculiar claims for the support of your 
own Ministers and the erection of your chapels and 
schools; if we really had raised £103,600, there 
might be some ground to imagine that we had raised 
a tolerably fair proportion for one object. But we 
have not raised that money. K you deduct the 
amount contributed on foreign stations,-if you con- 
sider the amount under the head 'miscellaneous,' 
including sums which have been returned, and which 
had been advanced on loan in other times, you will 
find that the amount contributed by the Methodist 
Church of Great Britain is but £82,000. This sum, 
I am confident, is not equal to the claims and neces- 
sities of the Institution, nor the obligations under 
which we are labouring ; and I feel, Sir, that before 
we can entertain the question, whether we have or have 
not done a fair proportion of this great work, we must 
go Airther than we have done. Let us aim, at all 
events, to make up the contributions in Great Britain 
to the sum of £100,000, and then, perhaps, we may 
look round, and consider how much further it is 
necessary to go, to fulfil our duty and quiet our con- 
sciences on this important matter. 

But if the Eeport is calculated to give an exagge- 
rated view of your proceedings, I do not think that 
it can present to us aii adequate idea of the amount 
of success with which it has pleased Ghxl to bless 
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the labours of the Society. The Report is confined 
to facts, those things which can be put down as sta- 
tistics, and presented in a palpable and .tangible form. 
Your Report can present very little of the progress 
of sentiment and feeling. It can record any dis- 
tinct case of the abandonment of idolatry, but it 
cannot report the process by which that abandon- 
ment has been preceded. With respect to India, 
the nature and constitution of society is such, that 
a very extensive under-current must be moving, 
and moving long, before there shall be any exten- 
sive manifestation on the surface. There must be 
a very wide-spread system of dissatisfaction with 
things matured for centuries, before any exten- 
sive departure from the old system is adopted at 
once. If, in days of old, many were Christ's disciples, 
' but secretly, for fear of the Jews,' so in our cotm- 
try, and especially in others where there is not the 
religious freedom and liberty which we possess, 
there will be many secret disciples exerting more 
or less of influence. I would not pretend to defend 
that secrecy, or say that they ought not to come 
forth at all risks, and proclaim themselves believers 
in the Lord Jesus ; but, without presuming to judge 
them in this matter, without knowing the precise 
circumstances in which they are placed, or how much 
they ought to endure for the sake of Christ, there 
must be a very wide and extensive diffusion of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, before there can b^ any great 
amount of its external manifestation. 

We are too apt, in turning our attention to the suc- 
cess of Missionary operations, to confine that attention 
to mere details. We must have them. They cannot 
be prepared with too much care, or presented with 
too much accuracy. I should protest against any 
interpretation of the remark I am now making, 
which would leave the impression that I disregard 
the positive success of our Missions in any depart- 
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ment. I dare not speak slightingly of the salvation 
of a single soul. Our great object is to save the 
souls of men, and where one is saved, the end is so 
far accomplished. And there have now passed 
before us, into the skies, hundreds and thousands 
of those who have been brought to God through the 
instrumentality of our Missions ; and the success in 
their case is abundantly sufficient to warrant all you 
have given and done. But, while I would impress upon 
you the importance of details of positive and palpa- 
ble success, I would nevertheless say that the great 
success of Missionary operations should be looked 
at as bearing on the great Missionary scheme, the 
great purpose of Jesus Christ in bringing the world 
£) Himself. The limit of our existence on earth is 
confined. The longer we live, the more seriously 
our minds become impressed with the importance of 
our duties, the more we are likely to be brought 
under the influence of Missionary zeal. The whole 
Christian work is not compaitted to this generation, 
nor to any distinct Church. It is the work of the 
world's age ; it is the work of the world's history ; 
it is the great work which Jesus Christ came to 
perform. Only one single city, it may be, is that 
m which we are permitted to appear and play our 
parts, and we must pass away, and give the work, 
perhaps in a different form, to those who, in their 
generation, and with the obligations under which 
they are laid, carry it on to a ^eater extent and 
with greater success. The question with us is^ Are 
we, in our age, considering the work as it exists, 
endeavouring all we can to accomplish the purpose 
God has placed in our hands, and to do that part 
of the great work which has been assigned to us ? 
Prophecy has predicted its triumphs, and history 
has recorded some of them. 

I was delighted with the remark of my friend, Mr. 
Arthur, that there seems to be a general impression on 
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the minds of the men of France, that there is an over- 
ruling power, and that God has to do with these things. 
What is now passing is a mere instrument in the 
hand of God, who is overruling, and guiding, and 
regulating all things according to His will. It is 
not necessary that we should defend everything, and 
say that everything is right. Is it possible that the 
great foe of God shall not attempt to throw into 
this movement the elements of mischief and misery? 
Will there not be the most constant attempt to 
bring that about which is erroneous and destructive, 
when there is a movement in which the saving of 
man is designed, by casting down all the barriers 
in the way of the progress of truth ? Whatever 
may be the immediate aspect of the particular 
countries of Europe, he who believes in the pro- 
phecies and declarations of God, and he who has 
attempted to see, in a religious light, the bearing of 
these things on the great religious institutions of 
the world, must see the hand of God in them, 
especially in the removal and exclusion of Popery. 
There can be no doubt that the vial of indignation 
is poured out upon Popery ; whatever other result 
there has been, one is the uprooting of Popery, and 
the destruction of its power. Who could have an- 
ticipated so glorious a thing as the banishment of 
the Jesuits, even from Rome itself? Banished,.! say, 
from Rome, — the universal infamy of all nations, — 
for in no other light can I understand the expres- 
sions used by Lord Beaumont the other night in 
the House of Lords. He says that there are but two 
nations, Turkey and England, in which the Jesuits 
can find refuge; and that we are not to judge of the 
Jesuits in England by the enormities they have 
committed in other countries. It amounts to this, 
that the Jesuits have been expelled from all other 
countries for their enormities, and that we are to 
attribute it to England being England, and not to 
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themselyes, that they are not as bad here as any- 
where else. I concur in the remark, that England 
is regarded as a place of refuge and protection, and 
in the expression of confidence that it wiU remain 
so. It is, however, a different thing to open the 
door for the protection of the houseless wanderer, 
from that of allowing him to come here and plant 
his institutions on our soil. I regard the coming of 
the Jesuits with ^reat jealousy, and feel that they 
ought to be subject to great watchfulness and 
care. 

Whilst on this subject, I will just make one remark 
with reference to Popery. I think we are much to 
blame in exaggerating the successes of the Bomanists, 
and depreciating our own. I confers my own mind has 
been considerably hurt, when I have seen in the re- 
ligious newspapers of our country— our own among 
the rest — accounts of conversions to Popery. It has 
been trumpeted forth, as a matter of some import- 
ance, when some romantic and poetical young persons 
have turned over to the Church of Rome, and the 
Christian Church has been called on to deplore 
another defection, — ^the defection of persons who are 
of no consequence to any body but themselves, and 
whose example no man in his senses would follow. 
We hear nothing of the progress of Romanism in 
Papal countries; but we hear of entire villages 
turning from Popery to Protestantism. The con- 
verts to Protestantism from Popery are a hundred, 
if not a thousand, to one, as compared with converts 
from Protestantism to Popery. There are a few in 
our own country, here and there; but look at the 
Continent at this time* They are turning in almost 
uncounted numbers from the errors and superstitions 
of Popery. I would leave all the successes of Popery 
to be chronicled in the Tablet among its congenial 
trash ; but let not the religious press of this country 
give a temporary dignity to the names of individuals 
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who were destined by Providence never to escape 
from obscurity. 

If I might trespass a little further on the atten- 
tion of the few who can hear, I would also wish 
to say that I cannot exactly concur in the opinion 
which appears to be pretty generally received, that 
the abandonment of Popery, even in the Swiss 
cantons and other parts of the South of Europe, 
is of necessity productive of infidelity. That is 
the notion, — a notion which is by no means war- 
ranted by the mere fact, that you find infidelity 
where previously Popery existed. There is a great 
fallacy in this. Let any man look at this time at 
Italy ; let him go to the very city of Eome. I say 
nothing whatever, at this moment, of the Swiss 
cantons; but I go where Popery exists in all its 
pride, and pomp, and power. K Popery were to be 
destroyed in Rome to-day, you would have a city of 
infidels. Why ? Because the men have been infidels 
for the last century. Go through their churches, — 
you do not find a man in their congregations, except 
on some of their festival days, and then very rarely, 
and the numbers who do attend of the other sex are 
exceedingly small. They are infidels already. It 
is not the abandonment of Popery that makes them 
infidels, but it is the taking ofi* of an external and 
formal religion, which has been imposed upon them 
by political restraint and conventional usage ; and 
when you take away that veil, you merely expose to 
the world what they previously were, and what had 
previously, been hidden from your view. 

There may be, however, a much longer time required 
for the building up and establishment of a right faith, 
than there is for the destruction of a wrong one. One 
is speedily and easily done. Men feel the oppression 
of the tyranny under which they are labouring, and 
when the opportunity is presented to them, with 
one mighty heave they cast the tyranny from their 
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8houlder8. It was easy in Paris to throw it off in 
three days ; it might have been done in less time. 
But who does not see that you must give some time 
for the adoption of right principles, and the em- 
bracing of a true and correct faith ; and even if it 
were the case, which it is not, that infidelity must 
of necessity succeed, it would only for a time, and 
that a very short time, succeed the abandonment 
of Popery by those who have been led astray by it. 
They would embrace the truth; one truth after 
another would flash on their understanding; and 
they would rise up in the glorious liberty ^ where- 
with Christ makes His people free.' In contem- 
plating the present state of Germany and other 
countries, I have a conviction on my own mind 
which to me is cheering and satisfactory; that men 
will, by and by, lay aside their heresies, as they have 
laid aside their great and leading errors, that truth 
will supersede falsehood, and that they will be 
brought, as Luther was in his day brought, to the 
acknowledgment of the truth as it is in Jesus.' 
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IV. 

SPEECH DELIVERED AT A PUBLIC MEETING HELD IN 
MANCHESTER, IN NOVEMBER, 1850, FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF WESLEYAN-METHODIST DAY-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION.* 

I HAVE great pleasure in proposing this resolu- 
tion. It will, I doubt not, meet with the unanimous 
adoption of this Meeting. I have listened to the 
very luminous Report that has been given to us this 
evening ; and the impression produced on my mind 
is, that the work in which we are engaged is not 
only in itself of vast importance, but one in which 
very considerable progress has been made in the 
minds of the people. The amounts named this 
night as having been raised and expended, the 
number of Schools already in existence, the number 
of Teachers, and the efficiency of the whole system, 

* See page 225. The resolution which Dr. Waddy moved 
was the following : — * That this meeting receives wifii grate- 
ful satisfaction me Report now given of the general proceed- 
ings of the Wesleyan Committee of Education, and of the 
progress made in the erection of the buildings at Westminster 
for a Training Institution and Practising Schools ; and ear- 
nestly hopes that the means required for the completion of 
the Institution will be forthwith supplied. At the same time, 
this meeting would solemnly recognise the present position 
of the Wesleyan body in regard to the Education Question, 
and the peculiar circumstances of the times, as constituting, 
in conjunction, a more than usually urgent obligation on 
Wesleyan Methodists in general, to prepare unitedly and 
earnestly for the immediate discharge of their duty in this 
matter/ 

E E 
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SO far as it at present exists, are exceedingly praise- 
worthy and excellent ; and I am inclined to think 
that, upon any fair calculation of the circumstances 
of that portion of the Christian Church to which we 
belonff, the great calls constantly made upon us, 
and tne necessity under which we are laid to raise 
the necessary contributions for our own ecclesiastical 
expenditure, perhaps we have done as much as might, 
with charity and fairness, have been expected at our 
hands. Whether that be the case or not, it will be 
sufficiently evident that enough has not been doneb > 
meet the necessities of the case, and that we are called 
on now to enter more largely and earnestly on the 
work we have already tried as an experiment, and in 
which we have had great and most encouraging suc- 
cess. There are some matters to which our attention 
may be directed, some principles on which we agree 
with those who seem to be at variance with us as 
to the general mode of operation. We do not ques- 
tion, for a moment, that among the labouring popu- 
lation a large amount of ignorance and depravity 
exists ; nor do we question that, in a considerable 
degree, that depravity may be traceable to ignorance, 
and that, by the removal of that ignorance in a 
proper way, that depravity may be ffreatly checked, 
and better principles substituted, and a better course 
of conduct expected. I am not quite prepared to 
receive all that has been said in reference to the 
depravity and ignorance of the labouring portion of 
our population. Without charging with intentional 
exaggeration those who have made out the case on 
that side, I am quite convinced that there have been, 
to some extent, in the representations made to the 
British public, exaggerations of the degradation 
which exists. I am inclined to think that other 
views might have been taken, in some instances, 
which would have represented the matter in not 
.quite so awful a light as it has been. 
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Leaving that matter, and taking it for granted 
that there does exist an amount of ignorance and 
depravity that will require all the serious solici- 
tude, and the earnest systematic labour, of the 
Christian Church, and of all who wish well to 
their country, I may mention that we have still 
some other points oh which, to a certain extent, 
we agree. It is true that there are to be found 
amongst us some of our most excellent friends, 
who, up to this moment, have not made up their 
minds as to the expediency of receiving any aid 
at all from the Government towards carrying on 
our Schools. As a Connexion, we have never been 
committed to the principle, that it is wrong to 
receive aid from the Government for that purpose ; 
and whilst we regard the conscientious scruples 
of all our intelligent friends in this, as in other 
matters, — ^whilst we would do nothing calculated 
to hurt them, or deprive the Wesleyan body of their 
co-operation in other matters, — still we cannot, as 
a Connexion, give up those views which, from the 
beginning, we have entertained, and on which we 
have felt ourselves at liberty to act. As a Connexion, 
we do not object to receiving aid from Government 
towards the education of the children of the poor ; 
and, if we do not object to receive aid for that pur- 
pose, we cannot reasonably object to the mode in 
which Government may see fit to raise the means 
by which such aid shall be given, whether by 
local or general taxation, or in any other method 
that may be devised by the House of Commons. 
There will be, in our minds, no strong serious oppo- 
sition to the mode in which that money may be 
raised for the purposes it is intended to accomplish. 

The language of the resolution directs attention 
to the present position of the Wesleyan body, in 
connection with the great educational movement of 
the nation generally. In the circular too, reference 

£ £ 2 
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is made, not only to onr body, but to the interests of 
the nation. There may be a difference between 
what we are aiming at this evening, and that which 
was brought before a Meeting in this town. We 
are aiming at the education of that portion of the 
children of the poor that falls legitimately within 
the influence of the Methodist Church, — ^the chil- 
dren of the members of our Societies, and such 
others as may wish to avail themselves of the 
religious and secular instruction which our Schools 
furnish. The object has been presented, in another 
place, as an object of national education ; but the 
difference is only apparent; and it will be per- 
ceived that, if any such scheme should be carried 
out, our Schools will be paralysed and swamped, 
and the result will be, in their case, such a dimi- 
nution of their exertions and power of operation, 
as will, to a great extent, nullify them. And then 
also, let it be understood, we are a part — small it 
may be considered by some — but we are a part of 
the nation ; and whatever affects the interests and 
feelings of the nation, affects our interests and 
feelings; and we claim for ourselves, as a portion 
of the nation, to have a Uvely interest in any 
national question presented for our consideration. 
I am not disposed to blink the question this evening, 
as to the line of conduct which, I think, we ought to 
pursue ; it is not in my power to bind this Meeting 
to it ; but as far as my own opinion goes, I feel no 
hesitation in saying, that I consider it to be my 
duty to offer an earnest, strenuous opposition, to 
the utmost extent of my influence, to the plan 
recently presented before us in the town of Man- 
chester. Let us look at that scheme for a moment ; 
the most perfect, we have a right to suppose, because 
the last, and the result of considerable reflection, 
consultation, and wisdom. Let us look at one or 
two points of that scheme which are so objectionable 
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that they will compel me to offer earnest opposition 
to it. 

In the first instance, we object strongly, and must 
continue to object, and I have no doubt that I am 
stating the opinion of the Connexion generally, 
although I have had no opportunity hitherto to 
pledge this Meeting, — ^we object to any system of 
national education from which the Bible is excluded. 
Unless we are prepared to be partakers of other 
men's sins, and to take part in the national re- 
nunciation of the Word of Grod, which we, as a 
Christian Church, believe to be so vitally import- 
ant ; unless we are so inclined, we are bound to 
offer opposition to such a system. This is a point 
on which we must take our stand; and, if needs be, 
remain content to be accounted fools : it is one of 
those points on which we should be prepared to 
maintain a firm and unflinching stand. We believe, 
and we are accustomed to teach constantly, that 
there can be no permanent national prosperity, and 
no permanent morals and virtue, and no great 
advantages, such as were professedly set up by 
those gentlemen, in the absence of the Word of 
God. If* we take only the routine of secular edu- 
cation, we refer to the Word of Grod as containing 
the only right principles of that social state in 
which man is found. It is there the king is taught 
to rule with discretion and moderation, and the sub- 
ject is taught to obey; there the relations of parents 
and children, and masters and servants, are recog- 
nised, and the duties and obligations belonging to 
them are enforced; and there the solemn obligations 
of marriage and the conjugal state are presented 
before us. It is the Bible that is the foundation of 
every virtue, and the source of all wise legislation ; 
and it contains all the safe principles of good and 
sound jurisprudence. We are prepared to believe 
and to teach that, if the Bible is withdrawn from 
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any system of national education, which exists now, 
or which may hereafter exist, at no very remote 
period there will be an entire disturbance of all 
those social arrangements which now exist, and on 
which the happiness and welfare of the people, even 
for this life, if there were no hereafter, are found 
to rest. We say, — ^and on this point I am quite 
convinced in my own mind,— that if we could be 
induced to lose sight of a hereafter, secular educa- 
tion demands the recognition of God's Holy Word, 
and of the principles which that Word contains- 
A merely secular education, for the position which 
man has to occupy in this world, cannot be good 
unless based upon Grod's Holy Word. There is 
a broad line of demarcation between Wesleyans 
and those who dissent from the principle to which 
I have just adverted. The pretext which is brought 
forward for the exclusion of the Sacred Scriptures 
from our national Schools is, that we may probably 
have, in those Schools, the children of Roman 
Catholics. I thank Grod that I do not belong to 
a religion that requires for its existence an arrange- 
ment which infallibly leads to infidelity. It is a 
fearftd feature, to my mind, that that system of 
heresy and apostasy cannot be advanced in this or 
any other country, but by means which, while 
they may promote a little Soman Catholicism, will 
promote a vast amount of positive infidelity. We 
are not bound to legislate on religious questions, 
so as to produce irreligion; we are not bound to 
have matters so mixed up in our minds, that, 
whUst attempting to regard religious scruples, we 
shall become the advocates of that which would 
be no religion at all, but infidelity in opposition to 
all religion. 

, Another objection we have to that system is the 
quality of the Master. If we are to have religion 
excluded from national Schools, the Master will be 
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elected in reference to that particular. We must 
elect a man belonging to no religious society, or a 
man who, at all events, has not distinguished himself 
by any remarkable zeal for his religious principles. 
Are we to submit to that system, to go on the 
principle of making that which, up to this moment, 
has ever been considered the Jiighest possible quaU- 
fication of a Master, a grand and important reason 
for his rejection, on the principle that the better the 
man is the worse he would be for our purpose? 
That is a point that can never be compromised. 
There is required in a Master, in the first place, 
temper — allow me to speak professionally; there 
is required something- more than the mere posses- 
sion of this world's learning to constitute a safe 
Master of the children of the rich or poor; he 
should be a man of high moral feeling, of high 
religious feeling and sympathies, with affections 
awakened and cultivated under the influence of 
that great system of religious learning which it 
is the purpose of some to try to exclude. 

I have another objection to that system, and it 
arises from the persons who are at the head of the 
secular movement. It may be said, ^ If the thing 
is good, what does it matter from whom it comes?' 
I fear the Greeks and their insidious gifts. I know 
there are occasions in which men, with a foresight 
that does not fall to the lot of all men, are enabled 
to see the shadows which coming events cast before 
them, and they can lay hold of those coming events 
in anticipation of the public knowledge, and can 
guide those events greatly to the advantage and 
benefit of society at large. When I look upon the 
great question of slavery, for instance, I think of Wil- 
berforce, and Buxton, and Clarkson, and others asso- 
ciated with that movement, who were enabled to 
discern the operations and movements of the British 
mind, and to accelerate an event which would have 
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taken place had they never been bom. I can apply 
these principles, also, to some other cases. I do not 
find it difficult to point to cases in the history of this 
country, in which men of some craft and cunning have 
seen the movements of society, and have placed them- 
selves in a position that has secured to themselves 
great popularity in a grand pubUc movement, which 
would have taken place if they had never been born. 
There is no question at all that this matter of national 
education has been brought before the pnblic and 
been working in the public mind ; and now that the 
restlessness of the public mind has appeared, as to 
the point on whicn something must be done, let 
me warn this congregation, as I shall attempt to 
warn others, that if there are men, great living 
spirits, coming forward to guide the popular feeling 
in that movement in a right direction, there is a 

{possibility that other men may be prepared to 
ead it aside, and to turn the feeling to their own 
mean purposes, and to defeat the great end that 
is in view, and do harm to the whole nation. 

I want to know how it is that we have heard 
nothing of secular education till these modern times. 
I stand here to say, and I say it without contra- 
diction, that this country has never known any- 
thing of secular education in the view presented to 
us now; but all the education of this country, 
up to the present time, has been by religious men 
and under religious influences. I speak as to the 
great general argument. I am not ignorant that 
there is a University of London ; I am not igno- 
rant of certain Schools of comparatively recent 
establishment, and some perhaps of older establish- 
ment; but I look at the great mass of our 
educational arrangements, — I refer to the char- 
ters of our Halls and Colleges, to the deeds of 
Grammar Schools, to the wills and codicils, and 
deeds of gift of National Schools, and I read, in 
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all these, that the money was, with one exception 
in a thousand, given by religious men for religious 
purposes. I am quite confident, although I have 
never had the means of making the calculation, that 
four-fifths of these wills, etc., render it necessary 
that the person at the head of eaih School should 
be in holy orders, and the religion of the Master 
is made everywhere to be as important as his 
literary qualifications. Some gifts were made, at 
the secular education meeting held in Manchester, 
a few days ago, one of considerable amount, to carry 
on the agitation of the education question ; but not 
one penny has been given in aid of education itself. 
If we take what has been done in this country for 
education, from the beginning up to the present 
period, we shall find that it has been done by 
religious men, and in connection with religious pur- 
poses. The idea of secular education never was 
in existence till now; and certainly from all we 
know of those who have introduced it, we have no 
great reason to be in a very great hurry to adopt 
their dictation in this matter. Who took part in 
the secular education meeting? Why one person 
had been imprisoned for blasphemy ; another 
was at the head of a sect of very modern creation, 
of well-known principles and character; another 
was a regular itinerant infidel lecturer; and another 
principal speaker, on that occasion, told them that 
if secular education were universally diffused, there 
would not be such an outcry on the matter of Popery ; 
for he viewed the aggression of the Pope in the 
innocent light of a respectable old gentleman paying 
us a visit, in a red hat and a pair of red stockings. 
If this secular education would rid us of those peculiar 
notions, in reference to the aggressions of ropery, 
then indeed there is a work before those gentlemen 
which I am quite persuaded they have not calculated 
upon. Good-bye, then, for the present, to education 
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for the children of the poor ! Those gentlemen will 
have to teach the Lord Chancellor and the Prime 
Minister, — they will have to teach the Bishops and 
the Heads of Houses of Parliament, — ^they will have 
to teach the Evangelical and High churchmen, — 
they will have to teach Harry of Exeter (of all 
good men), — for it hfi'Ppens that all those men who 
have taken the highest degree in secular learning 
are alarmed at this same aggression. 

I imagine, without taking up any more of your 
time, that this Meeting is designed for the avowal of 
our principles on this matter. Our principles are 
those of aggression, of progress so far as our own 
Church and Society are concerned; and certainly 
they are principles of direct opposition to a system 
of education that is irreligious, and more than ridi- 
culous and injurious. We take our stand on the 
absolute necessity of the introduction of the Sacred 
Scriptures into all our national Schools. We may 
make some arrangement as to our catechism or for- 
mularies ; but the Word of God is not within our 
power to be arranged for according to our respective 
fancies. As a Church of Christ, either in our col- 
lective capacity, or by the agency of individual 
members of the Church, it is a principal duty that 
devolves upon us, that we cannot, without giving up 
some portion of our trust, permit this matter to fall 
into the hands of secular men. ^ Feed my lambs,' 
is as much an obligation as ^ Feed my sheep; ' and 
the Church will fau in its duty to the adult popu- 
lation, if it does not exert some care over the chil- 
dren of their flocks. On these principles, I believe 
the resolution will meet with the adoption of the 
Meeting. 
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SPEECH DELIVERED BY DR. WADDY, AS PRESIDENT OF 
THE CONFERENCE, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE WBSLEYAN-METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
IN MAY, I860.* 

Sir Andrew Agnew, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I rise 
to move that ^ The Report, an abridgment of which 
has now been read, be received and printed, and that 
this Meeting gratefully acknowledges the blessing 
which it has pleased God to grant to the labours of 
this and kindred Societies during the past year, and 
accepts it as a pledge of larger success, when the 
Christian Church shall more fully avail itself of the 
opportunities now arising, and shall obey the com- 
mand of our Saviour Christ by preaching the Gospel 
to every creature.' 

I am aware that I owe my position in this Meet- 
ing to-day to the office which I have the honour 
to sustain, and which is, for the time, the head 
alike of our operations at home and our opera- 
tions abroad. I feel very thankful to this Meeting 
for the expressions of courtesy which they have 
given to that office, and I think I should very ill re- 
quite their kindness and their Methodistical loyalty, 
if I availed myself of the position which I thus offi- 
cially occupy to inflict upon them a long speech. A 
few, very few, observations are all that I intend to 

* See page 271. 
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make, in order that you may listen to those who are 
invited to speak, and are expected to address you on 
this occasion. 

The Report which we have just heard, and which 
I, in connection with others, have had the privi- 
lege of previously reading, directs our attention to 
the present success of this great Missionary move- 
ment; and, although the history of this move- 
ment is exceedingly brief, not extending far beyond 
some forty or fifty years, — ^for though Missionary 
operations conducted by the Moravians, and even 
earlier than their days, are recorded for the en- 
couragement and admiration of the Christian Church, 
the general and extensive acknowledgment of the 
obligations of Missionary labour, and the organisa- 
tion for carrying out that labour, as recognised now 
by almost all, if not all. Christian Churches, are 
matters of comparatively recent date, — ^yet within 
that limited period the question of Missions has 
passed through two distinct phases, and has now 
entered upon its third. Three distinct stages, there- 
fore, of this great Missionary question have already 
been presented to our minds. 

In the first place, there arose, some thirty or forty 
years ago, a solemn impressioti as to the duty of the 
Christian Church to undertake this service; but it 
is a most remarkable thing that the good and godly 
men who were then engaged in the exposition of the 
Scriptures, and who have left us some examples of 
evangelical learning and preaching, which are as edi- 
fying in our own day as they were edifying in theirs, 
appear to have totally lost sight of the Missionary 
character of the Sacred Scriptures. The fact is that, 
whilst the great truths of Scripture have always the 
same moral and religious obligation, and speak the 
same intelligible language upon this subject, God in 
His mercy gives peculiar prominence to those Scrip- 
tural truths the recognition of which is calculated to 
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give a character to the movements of His Chm'ch, 
and lead to the accomplishment of the great duties 
and services of the particular age in which we live. 
There is this distinction to be observed between the 
light which God throws upon Scripture in reference 
to practical results, and those views of Scripture 
which are sometimes taken by mere dreamers and 
speculators, that the light of God always falls more 
powerfully upon those portions of Scripture which 
direct us to practical results, to something that is 
within the limit of our own power, to something 
which may be accomplished, and the neqessity and 
the good of which are obvious. It has been the lot 
of many of us, within the period of our lives, to meet 
with good men who have taken strong views of 
certain portions of Scripture, and have marked out 
for themselves liberal and desirable ends to be ac- 
complished, but the first chilling influence of which 
upon our own mind was the utter impracticability 
and the entire unreasonableness of the whole matter. 
And although they might argue and argue well, and 
you could not help admiring their feeling, and wish- 
ing that their purpose might some day be realised, 
everything around you convinced your common sense 
that the thing was altogether out of question under 
present circumstances ; that it was not the specific 
duty to which the Church, at that moment, was pre- 
eminently called. The light of God's Holy Spirit 
ever shines, as I have said, most clearly and strongly 
upon those matters which are connected with prac- 
tical duty ; and it was so in giving to the Christian 
Church such a solemn conviction with regard to 
Missionary effort, and pointing to that which is within 
the range of the power of the Church to perform. 

The second period in Missionary operations was 
the period of theory, the period of argument, the 
period of doubt, the period of uncertainty, the period 
in which, whHst good men were acknowledging the 
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importance of the work and the necessity of accom- 
plishing it, there was great diversity of opinion as 
to the best mode in which it might be accomplished, 
and the best system of organisation that might be 
devised. 

We come now to the third period in the history of 
Missions ; that in which it is our riorious privilege 
to live, when experiment, which is the test of theory, 
has shown to ns that we are right ; right in all the 
great and leading considerations which can impress 
onr minds in reference to this duty and this work. 

We are right, in the first instance, as to our under- 
standing of the obligations of Christian Churches, 
and as to the healthy action of the recognition of 
those obligations, .and of the labour which should be 
undertaken in consequence. We say, that wherever 
this great duty of the age is acknowledged by a Chris- 
tian Church, and that Church undertakes with prayer- 
ful heartiness and determination the conversion of 
the heathen world, to the utmost extent of its ability, 
so far from its resources being crippled, and its in- 
fluence at home diminished, the blessing of Grod 
descends upon it in exact proportion to the extent 
of the means employed. 

We are right, too, and experiment has taught us 
this as it has other matters, as to the great princi- 
ples and modes of operation. We are taught that 
the Gospel is to be preached as the only means by 
which the heathen world can be brought to a know- 
ledge of the truth, and by which great moral and 
political evils can be terminated. If we had need 
of any further instruction in this matter than that 
which we have already had in the previous history 
of our Missions, it has been furnished to us in 
the Beport of this morning. Your attention was 
directed — and I could perceive that the sympathy 
of the Meeting was excited whilst that portion of 
the Report was being read — to the case of the King 
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of Dahomi. We are now told that the interview 
which Mr. Bemaski at last succeeded in obtain- 
ing with this powerftd but barbarous monarch is 
Serfectly and utterly unsatisfactory, and that the 
ang of Dahomi entertains the view, that the slave 
trade is to him more profitable than a legitimate 
commerce is likely to be, and that he therefore gives 
himself up to the slave trade, gives himself up also, 
of necessity, to the means by which that trade is to 
be fed and continued, gives himself up to the wars 
by which he is to fill his slave baracoons with cap- 
tives, gives himself up to the alliances and practices 
which are necessary to secure a market for the slaves, 
and gives himself up, with the most logical sequence, 
to an opposition to the gospel, which he says would 
make his people cowardly — cowardly, not in the 
sense of carrying on fair and legitimate war for the 
defence of their country and their families, but 
cowardly as thieves and murderers, invading the 
homes and the property of other men for the purpose 
of upholding this abominable traffic. Now, then, I 
ask, what is become of all this grand dream about 
the King of Dahomi, and your planting of vines 
and cotton trees, your establishing of commerce with 
that man or with his predecessor, and the great 
good which was to be so speedily accomplished? 
Why, if one half the money had been spent in the 
proper and legitimate exercise of the Christian 
ministry that has been spent in some of those vain 
and abortive speculations, before this you would 
have been enabled to plant in Dahomij as you have 
succeeded in planting in Abeokuta, Ministers of the 
gospel who might have exerted an influence upon 
the souls of the people which no policy of tneir 
King would have been able to overthrow and no 
schemes to destroy. And I firmly believe that the 
time is not far distant when, in that and in other 
portions of the world, we shall behold the triumphs 
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of the gospel; but we must be content that they 
shall be really the triumphs of the gospel, &n^ ^ot 
attempt to accompUah the work which Ood has 
iriven us to do, and in which He has as own 
fpecific as to the means to be employed, by any 
other instrumentaUty than that which He Himself 
has pointed out, and the use of which is proved 
to be attended by His Divine sanction and blessing. 
We are confident, also, that we are right as to the 
character of the men we employ, before we send 
them forth on this great and solemn mission ; and 
we are satisfied that we are right too as to the niode 
in which we collect our funds. We are not right 
as to the amount which we have succeeded m ms- 
ing : but we are right as to the prmciple upon which 
wl are acting. We are right m seeking from the 
chUdren of our friends, as from our friends them- 
selves, contributions to the Missionary funds ; right 
in the principle of caUing upon every man, woman 
and child, to do somethmg for the great cause of 
Christian Missions ; and whilst we coUect from the 
rich the large sums of whioh we have heard to-day, 
and the receipt of which we gratefollv acknowledge, 
we are also bound to collect the half-pence and the 
pence of the poor, that they too may be interested 
In this great and holy work. I have no feelmg of 
sympathy with those who speak lightly of the con- 
tributions of the rich, and of the mfluence which 
they exeri; in this and other sundar Societies. I 
never had any talent, and rf I had I wordd rather 
repress than encourage it, for what is called mob 
oratory ; ' the setting of one order of men gainst 
another ; and the disparj^ging of those who happen 
to be placed in ceri»in circumstances. I look on 
wealth as an important talent,-a talent to be used 
in the fear of God, and reqmring an amount of cal- 
culation, self-denial, and discnmmation greater th^ 
is required in the use of many other talents with 
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which men are blessed. When we look at the vast 
amount of influence which the rich man possesses 
by his wealth; the pleasures which are open by 
its expenditure ; the objects which are constantly 
claiming the exercise of his bounty ; for such a man 
conscientiously and in the fear of God to set apart 
£100, or £1,000, or even £9,000, as we have heard 
to-day, for the service of God and the Church, is 
the exercise of a talent which, let us hope and trust, 
the Great Master and Judge of us all will regard 
with His approval, in the great day when we shall 
all have to give an account of the various talents 
that He has entrusted to our care. While, there- 
fore, I would thankftdly take the penny or the 
shilling of the poor man, given in the fear of God, 
and with an earnest desire to accomplish His work, 
I would, at the same time, thankfully accept the 
larger contributions of those upon whom, under 
God, this and other Societies are now so deeply 
dependent. 

Well, with all this increase of prosperity, a pro- 
portionate increase of responsibility is necessarily 
connected. That season of doubt which might have 
.excused, if it could not altogether justify, inaction 
is now gone. We do not pretend to explain to this 
audience, this morning, the moral and religious 
necessity and obligation of being connected with a 
Missionary Society, and endeavouring to support 
and advance its interests. This is admitted by all 
our Churches. It is taught to our children ; it has 
been learnt by ourselves. This conclusion, there- 
fore, must be admitted. If the season of anxiety, 
of doubt and hesitation, is gone, let us be careful, 
when the path is thus cleared before us, and our 
own minds are thus satisfactorily and fully con- 
vinced, that we are not found among the number of 
those who knowing their Master's mil yet do it not. 

We are beckoned forward in the days in which 

F F 
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we live by circumstances iu great variety, and of 
great importance. To these it is not my intention 
this morning very extensively to refer ; bat one or 
two observations I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
make. I would observe that it appears to be a 
principle which we learn from the history of this 
and other nations, in connection with great and 
important, and especially religions^ movements, that 
oppositions to those movements most be met and 
counteracted by means which are analogous to the 
nature of those oppositions themselves \. and that 
the removal of oppositions, a work which Grod has 
in His own hands, and which He accomplishes by a 
great variety of means, is a totally distinct thing from 
the performance' of those active practical duties 
which devolve upon the Christian Church. We 
may stand by and look upon the mysterious modes 
by which the various oppositions to Christian effort 
are weakened or destroyed, whilst we are not called 
upon to admire the men who do it, or regard the 
instrumentality employed with entire satisfaction 
or approval. If you find oppositions rising to this 
great work, which are intellectual in their character, 
and referable to the ignorance of mankind, yon 
remove these obstacles oy the light of science, of 
art, and of literature. Other men are taking these 
in hand. The gradual extension of commerce neces- 
sarily leads to the spread of knowledge, and that 
knowledge goes far to remove the opposition of 
ignorance as ignorance. On the other hand, we find 
that political hindrances are removed by political 
means, and these are the only means which can 
remove obstacles and difficulties of that kind ; but 
these are means which, it is perfectly unnecessary 
for me to pay, the Christian Church is not 
called on either to approve or adopt. Treaties, 
concordats, and compacts, the great object of which 
is to maintain despotism and to exclude Chris- 
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tianity, are, in our days, being put down by a 
revolution which, for its simple grandeur, stands 
without example in ancient, or in modern history. 
The exclusiveness of the Greek Church is doomed 
to melt away with the serfdom in which it has been 
maintained and perpetuated ; and we find in this day 
that, according to the wisdom of the great Grod, it is 
true of systems as it is true of individuals, that they 
who take the sword shall perish by the sword ; and 
that systems which have exalted themselves against 
Grod and against His holy religion, and secured and 
maintained that exaltation by means of war, are 
about to be removed by the very means by which 
they were in the first instance established. We 
have seen Popery leaving her battalions — and she is 
to leave more of them yet — upon the plains of Italy. 
We have seen the Paganism of India bleeding to 
syncope, if not to death, in the passes and the plains 
of that country ; and the Beast and the False 
Prophet have met and weakened each other almost 
to death in mutual strife upon the fields of Morocco ; 
whilst we have stood by in utter wonder and aston- 
ishment that this nation, the representative of pure 
unadulterated Christianity in this part of the world, 
has been kept from intermeddling with those wars, 
—wars carried on by the enemies of Christianity 
and of Grod, for the destruction of each other, — and 
has stood still, as it were, to see the salvation ef 
our GFod. I do not rejoice, I dare not rejoice, in any 
of these scenes of bloodshed ; but I do rejoice that 
now, at last, the question is for ever settled, the 
question which ought to have been settled long ago 
by the teaching of Christ, that Christ can have no 
communion with Belial ; that light can have no 
fellowship with darkness ; that Christianity can 
have no association with Paganism and Heathen- 
ism ; that Protestantism can have no friendship or 
affiliation with Popery. 

F F 2 
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God is making the wrath of man to praise Him, 
and when His great purposes shall have been ac- 
complished, the remainder of that wrath He will 
restrain. He chooses suitable men for suitable work ; 
and in the operations both of His providence and 
His grace there is a striking adaptation of the 
instrumentality employed to the end to be accom- 
plished. Great and mighty movements have been 
and are taking place on the Continent of Europe, 
and these have been mainly brought about by the 
agency of one very wonderM man, — ^a man whom 
none of us are called upon either to believe in or 
to admire. Such a man is fit for such work ; and 
such men have necessarily to be employed in such 
work. The great fact which has struck and im- 
pressed my mind, as I have read the papers from 
time to time, is the entire absence of all religious 
influences in these mighty movements. It is a 
principle which I am sure the history of our own 
and of other countries goes to establish, that where 
God cannot have liberty man shall have none, — 
that where the Word of God is bound, the word of 
man shall have little worth ; and that where that 
greatest and highest exercise of human liberty, to 
Worship God, is denied to man, the political advan- 
tages of a merely secular liberty shall not be widely 
and securely possessed by him. 

If we look at those periods of our history, or of the 
history, of other lands, in which great and mighty 
advances have been made in the establishment of civil 
liberty, we shall find that those advances have always 
been based upon great religious principles. Look 
back to the times of our own Henry VIII. No man 
will charge him with an excess of religious faith or 
of religious principle ; but Henry VIII. was the 
niere exponent and agent of the great and mighty 
movement which was agitating the hearts of men 
of that day ; for which the Lollards suffered, and 
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many were prepared to die. The Protestantism 
of that period was a wide-spread, deep-pervading, 
solemn feeling, that dwelt in the minds of men 
utterly regardless of dynasties, and careless as to 
the temporal form which the question might as- 
same, but in the bottom of their hearts determined 
to suffer and to labour without ceasing, until Grod's 
name and worship had been established in the land. 
Coming down to a later period than that, look at 
the days of Cromwell. None of us can question, 
for a moment, that it was a deep religious feeling 
which gave such an unconquerable character to the 
men of his armies. He tells you this himself. 
He wanted a principle to stand against the high 
notions of the Cavaliers of his day, — and he found 
that principle in the fear of God, in a love of liberty 
for Grod's sake ; and that principle, once recog- 
nised in the hearts of his men, made them so in- 
vincible that no armies could stand against them, 
and all who dared to oppose them were rolled back 
like the waves which dash upon the ironbound 
coast of our own sear-girt isle. A deep religious 
feeling constituted the basis of, and gave stability to, 
all the religious movements of that day, up to which, 
under Q-od, we trace all that is valuable in the civil 
and religious liberty we possess in our own day. 

I want you to come to this point. Nothing is 
more clear in God's Book, and in the history of this 
and of other lands, than that, whilst God is always 
ready to put forth His almighty power to accomplish 
that which man cannot achieve. He does not in 
any case put forth that miraculous power, nor His 
gracious and extraordinary influences, to accomplish 
works which are within the reach and power of man 
to perform. You remember the well-known and 
oft-quoted instance recorded in the New Testament, 
where our Saviour came to raise Lazarus from the 
dead, and said, 'Boll away the stone.' What! 
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could not the power which raised Lazarus from the 
dead also roll away the stone ? Certainly it could ; 
but that was a matter which was within human 
power to dOy and did not require the interposition 
of a Divine and miraculous agency. So, too, in the 
period to which I have referred, the putting forth 
of extraordinary power was not needed ; and the 
wonderful effects were to be produced by Luther 
and his remarkable associates, and by Cromwell 
and the Puritans of his day. But what is the state 
of things now ? Here we see the whole Continent 
opening to us. We are told that Italy alone sup- 
plies a field sufficiently extensive to occupy all our 
men. We are taught that Switzerland has earned 
for herself another claim upon the prayers and 
sjrmpathies of all Christian people; and whilst 
boldly standing forth, majestic in her very Uttle- 
ness, to beard the lion in his den, and to dare the 
power and the anns of mighty and conscienceless 
France, she has not hesitated also to do that which 
is calculated for ever to separate her from the 
sympathies of Home. She has bidden defiance to 
both foes at once, in declaring the liberty of reli- 
gious worship, and opening to her people free access 
to the throne of God. I trust that that country 
will have the prayers of this nation, and the sym- 
pathies of this nation, and, if need be, the help of 
this nation. But, returning to the point which I 
wits attempting to present to your mind, we can 
supply the religious element which is now wanting. 
We can send Bibles by millions, — ^we cto send mis- 
sionaries by scores and hundreds. The men are in 
Grod's hands, the means are in yours, as trustees 
and stewards of the manifold gifts which you 
enjoy ; and I deplore the fact that you have not in 
Italy missionaries, wherever missionaries are per- 
mitted to live and to talk, for as yet formal preach- 
ing is not allowed to them ; yet they might talk 
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and converse, and by this means they might create 
a feeling of interest in the minds of the people, and 
gradually direct and guide the sincere and anxious 
inquirer. So, too, in every other part of the Con- 
tinent we might engage men in abundance, if we 
had but the means of doing so. Now Grod will not 
work a miracle to do this. I as soon expect to see 
a crop of gold rising upon this platform as I expect 
to see His miraculous influence exerted to accom- 
plish that which we ourselves are enabled to do, 
and which the Church and the country collectively 
could do with a munificence that would be fully 
equal to the necessities of the case, and to the 
solemn responsibility under which Grod, in His 
providence and grace, has laid us. I am afraid 
that I have trespassed too long upon your atten- 
tion. I shall, tnerefore, now conclude by recom- 
mending this resolution to your cordial and Christian 
support. 
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LETTER OF THE STUDENTS OF WESLEY COLLEGE TO 
DR. WADDY, ON HIS RESIGNING THE GOVERNOR- 
SHIP OF THAT INSTITUTION.* 

Wesley College, August 2&th, 1862- 

Reverend Sir, — We, the undersigned Students of 
Wesley College, desire to present you with the 
assurance of our sincere regret at your departure 
from among us, and from that position in which 
you have been the instrument of so much benefit, 
both to the spiritual and temporal interests of those 
who have had the privilege of being under your 
care. 

We believe we express the sentiments of all 
those who have had the good fortune of being 
placed under your guidance, when we say, that the 
remembrance of the good we have received from 
your attention will be ever held in grateful recol- 
lection by us. 

Receive, Sir, our best wishes for the continued 
prosperity and happiness of yourself and family. 

Believe us. Sir, with deep respect and affection 
to be, — Your devoted pupils, 

J. B. Smales, J. W. Ward, 

B. E. Smith, R. P. Saunders, 

J. W. Parker, A. Stephenson, 

Geo. Cross, J. B. Baker, 

* See page 285. 
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A. Pretty, 
H. Pearse, 
8. D. Morrison, 
A. Borrett, 
F. R. Wnton, 
T. Clarkson, 
W. Johnston, 
M. Smith, 
Alex. R. Kirton, 
J. L. Kirton, 
T. H. Kirton, 
W. F. Albury, 
Henry Whaley, 
0. B. Doherty, 
W. S. Ward, 
W. Spouncer, 
W. Askham, 
J. Walker, 
C. Gray, 
Sam Johnson, 
E. S. Warburton, 



R T. Smith, 

A. Holmes, 

T. C. Trouncer, 
J. C. Smith, 
J. F. Bowers, 
. Gr. A. Eadon, 
J. T. Ingham, 
R Clear, 

E. Thatcher, 
R. Brecken, 
John F. Thomas, 
John T. Pearson, 
R Fetch, 

J. C. Benn, 

B. W. Scott, 
J. Flintoft, 
G. Johnson, 

F. Warburton, 

C. Povah, 
F. T. Cox. 
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VII. 

VALEDICTORY ADDRESS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE 
WESTMINSTER TRAINI 
IN DECEMBER, 1863.* 



WESTMINSTER TRAININa COLLEGE, DELIVERED 



My dear young Friends, — I feel very much the 
difficulty of the position which I am called upon, 
for a few moments, to occupy. I hope I shall not 
be betrayed into occupying your attention to any 
very great or unreasonable length. I feel a diffi- 
culty in adding anything to the very various, 
and now very numerous and important. Inaugural 
Addresses to which, from time to time, you and 
your predecessors in this hall have been permitted 
to listen from your Rev. Principal, — ^a man now 
of many years, of acute observation, of great so- 
lemnity and solidity of thought, great logical 
Sower and exactness, and who has become so 
evotedly attached to this Institution and its in- 
terests that all his wide and varied observation: 
has been brought to bear upon it. The Addresses 
which I have read — one only I have been permitted 
to hear — convince me that little, if anything, is left 
even for him to say, much less for any one else to 
say, who may occupy this position. K I were to 
attempt to leave the path of general suggestion, 
and to give you any minute and particular advices 
as to the mode in which you may most efficiently 

* See pages 298, 299. 
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perform your duties, I feel that there I should 
be met by the professional, and assiduous, and 
constant teaching of the very competent Masters 
whose business and delight it is to give you, 
from day to day, and from week to week, all the 
necessary instruction and training to fit you for the 
important duties you are called upon to perform. 
It may, perhaps, be permitted, however, to one who 
is no longer young, — ^who has lived for some years 
in the world, who has known very much of young 
people, and who has followed, with very great 
anxiety, the course of success or failure in lue of 
many in whom he has been deeply interested, — to 
direct your attention to some few thoughts laying 
no daim to originality, and I am afraid possessing 
but little claim to interest ; but thoughts, the merit 
— the only merit — of which is, that they are sin- 
cerely presented to you, under a deep impression 
of the importance of the position upon which you 
are entering. 

Hitherto your movements and pursuits have 
been regulated by others, your wants have been pro- 
vided for, you have had little to trouble you ; the 
ruling feeling of your minds has been that healthy 
ambition which, from day to day, has led you to 
try to excel in the common and ordinary pursuits 
to which you have been called. You have been 
associated with those who are of similar rank, 
of similar pursuits, of similar expectations with 
yourselves, influenced by the same feelings, par- 
taking the same hopes and fears, and possessing 
a community of feeling with you which is rarely to 
be found existing in any other position in society 
than that in which you, for a time, have been per- 
mitted to dwell. You have been carried along by 
the stream ; each succeeding day has brought with 
it its prescribed duties, and you have been carried 
on, lecT almost imperceptibly in a track which it 
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has not been left for yon to choose, bnt which has 
been kmdly and wisely chosen for you by others. 
You are now about to go forth alone, solitarily, in 
some sense independently ; you will be called upon 
to exercise serious thought upon the course of your 
own actions ; you will be placed in these circum- 
stances, in many instances, with no one to consult, 
and no one with whom you can share your respon- 
sibility. Some of the least wise among you may 
probably look forward to this deliverance from 
supervision, this acquisition of liberty, this freedom 
from restraint, as something which is exceedingly 
desirable, and which you have been led to anticipate 
most strongly at those moments when any admon- 
ition may have been given, or when you have been 
called to the performance of any task to which you 
may, at the time, have felt a distaste. Some of the 
more thoughtful of you, however, I know have 
looked forward to this going forth alone with 
feelings of painful apprehension. I know that 
both the spirits and the health of some of you have 
suffered under the anxiety of your final examination, 
the loss of the wise and prudent counsel of those in 
whom you have been accustomed to confide, and 
the great and necessary solicitude, where there is 
any thoughtfulness of mind, as to the position you 
may be called upon eventually to occupy, your re- 
ception and success among those to whom you are 
totally or partially strangers, and with whom, at 
least for a time, your only acquaintance must be an 
ofiicial one. Those of you who have been led to 
serious thought on this matter will begin to feel 
that the restraints of a kind and judicious govern- 
ment are abundantly counterbalanced by that 
freedom from responsibility and anxiety which 
stand necessarily connected with them. ^ Uneasy- 
lies the head that wears a crown,' and though you 
are about to be advanced to a position of individual, 
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and, in some sense, independent, government, the 
cares and anxieties of that position will be far 
greater than the cares and anxieties of the* position 
which you are about to leave. Any little mo- 
mentary inconvenience you may have experienced 
from the restraints under which you hate been 
placed, and the instructions to which you have had 
to submit, is very, very little as compared with the 
anxieties and cares which you will find in your 
solitary position. When you retire to your own 
lodgings after the work of the day, when you review 
the mistakes which you may have made, the inad- 
vertencies into which you may have fallen in the 
management of your School, the vexatious problem 
of your total or partial want of success in the position 
to which you have been called, depend upon it that 
this censorship of yourself will be far more anxious, 
and far more painful to you, than any animad- 
versions which may have been made on any part 
of your conduct by those who have had the over- 
sight of you in this period of your preparation. 

It may be thought, perhaps, by some of you. We 
are not going out thus solitarily; we are going to 
work, it is true, but under the supervision and care 
of the Masters and others under whom we have 
been placed for the last year or two ; we are 
going to work under engagement, and under the 
kind and solicitous care of competent Committees. 
There are Committees connected with some of our 
Day-schools, who are all that heart can wish, who 
have so deeply studied .this matter as to become 
perfectly acquainted with it, who know all the ^ ins 
and outs ' of it, all its general principles and its 
minutest details, whose counsel and advice upon the 
general questions connected with it, especially their 
counsel and advice on those local peculiarities which 
it may be important to know in connection with the 
particular place, — ^there are Committees, who in all 
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these points are everything we could desire, and if 
it be your good fortune to fall into the hands of 
such a Committee, you will find your cares greatly 
lightened, your responsibility greatly relieved. You 
will find yourselves cheered in every step of your 

{progress by the gratification of knowing that your 
abours are appreciated, and your success shared, 
by those who are equally interested with yourselves 
in the progress of that cause to which you have 
devoted your lives. This is not, however, always 
the case, and it is quite possible some of you may 
have to undertake Schools in connection with Com- 
mittees who are not altogether so desirable in their 
influence i^on either the Teacher or the School as the 
excellent Committees, some of which I have known, 
and to which I have just now adverted. Sometimes 
you will find a Committee, who, after having shown 
very <freat zeal in the establishment of the School, 
in the form and building of the premises, and in 
raising the necessary funds to set the thing a-going, 
seem as though all their zeal and energy were at 
once cooled, as though, in fact, they had accom- 
plished the sole purpose at which they had aimed, 
and hence pay exceedingly little attention to the 
permanent management of the School, and to the 
regular and daily carrying out of those purposes 
for which the school-house itself was erected. 
They seem to pay very little attention to the 
Master or the Mistress after the time of their 
appointment ; they continue their names on the 
Committee, but all they do, in connection with the 
School, is to attend the regular meetings of the 
Committee, to pay diligent attention to its financial 
concerns so that it may not fall away, and that 
when the Master or Mistress leaves a suitable 
successor shall be appointed. But, as far as any 
personal acquaintance or support rendered to the 
Master or Mistress is concerned, very little of that 
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indeed is granted by some of those to whom I now 
refer. 

Now the feeling of solitude, when day after day, 
aud perhaps week after week, passes, and no one 
comes into the School to look at you, and praise that 
which is praiseworthy, or even to animadvert upon 
that which might be amended, and to break the 
solitude of such a silence, — ^for even a little blame 
would be better than nothing at ally in many 
instances, — this feeling of solitude is apt to come 
upon the mind with a very cold and chilling in- 
fluence. You must try and guard against the 
feeling which would be produced in your minds by 
falling into the hands of such a Committee, by recol- 
lecting that, if you relax your labours, if the School 
goes down in your hands, though you have not found 
many who were willing to come forward to admire 
and praise, it will not be long, be sure, before many 
will be willing to come forward to censure and 
blame. The zeal which had appeared to be extinct 
would be suddenly aroused, were it discovered that 
you were no longer fit for your position, and that it 
was necessary to give you notice that your successor 
should take your place. And you must also re- 
member in this, as in all instances, that your great 
duty stands connected with that solemn call of 
God's providence which has placed you in this 
position, that you owe a duty to the nation, a duty 
to the world, and a duty to yourself, which is al- 
together independent of the praise which you may 
happen to receive from men, or any temporary 
laudation which may be ftirnished to you by the 
members of a Committee. 

Some of you may find Committees who are any- 
thing but indifferent to the Schools over which they 
preside, so that there will be no lack at all of con- 
stant supervision, generally exercised by one or two 
members of the Committee who have plenty of time 
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on their hands, and think it their duty to be always 
interfering. They know their own business well ; 
many of them, by perseverance, have succeeded in 
their business, and raised themselves, perhaps, to 
wealth and competency ; and, because they know 
their own business so well, there is danger of their 
thinking that they know everything else equally 
well, forgetting that for your profession there has " 

been a technical training of long continuance ; that 
important lessons have been repeatedly, perfectly 

fiven to you ; that what you know about these 
chools you have not picked up by careless ob- 
servation ; that it has not come to you by intui- 
tion; and that it does not necessarily belong to 
men of success in business, but has been the result 
of long deliberate teaching. These persons will 
sometimes think that, because you are younger tiian 
they are, and employed under these Committees in 
a position, in one sense, of subordination to them- 
selves, they have, therefore, a right to dictate to you 
upon all these matters and on all occasions, and will 
expect that you should implicitly obey. Your temp- 
tation, in these circumstances, will be to assert im- 
properly your superior knowledge in these technical 
matters, on which you either are, or ought to be, much 
better informed than those to whom I am now re- 
ferring. There may be something in your words, ^, 
something in your temper, something in your manner,* 
which will indicate an impatience inconsistent with 
your age ; for long before you have acquired the 
age which would place you on a level with such men 
as those to whom I am now referring, these in- 
structions will be no longer necessary to you ; your 
own experience will have taught you. I speak to 
you now as young persons just entering on your 
duties ; and the remarks that I am making I should 
wish to be understood as applicable only to those 
who are young, and so long as they are young. You 
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will be tempted to resist compliance in little things, 
— circumstantial things in and about your School 
and its management, which you might very well 
concede without interfering at all with great prin- 
ciples, or with the ordinary and established course 
of your instruction. You will be in danger of being 
tempted to yield nothing to those to whom, in your 
own judgment and conscience, you feel that you 
cannot yield all that they expect. Your remedy in 
these cases will be, to remember the great moral 
worth and the great public value of these excellent 
persons ; that, though they may happen to be mis- 
taken in the supposition that they can manage a 
School as well as some of them have managed other 
sorts of business, yet the great private worth, the 
unquestioned excellence of character, and the great 
public value of these persons entitle them, not only 
from you, but from all who are connected with 
them, to very great deference and respect. You 
should remember that but for persons of this kind, 
whose zeal in Day-school education is great, although 
that zeal may, in some instances, be very injudiciously 
manifested in its application to details, the Day- 
schools over which you are about to preside would 
have had no existence whatever ; and that, if this 
class of persons were not present among us, our 
Day-school system would remain where it is, and 
the extension and enlargement of it would, to a very 
great extent, be crippled and stopped. 

Commit yourselves, when you arrive at the place 
of your destination and calling, to your work ; and 
commit yourselves to the place, as though you were 
quite sure that that place was to be the place of 
your permanent residence unto the end of your lives. 
'The double-minded man is unstable in all his ways ;' 
and if, 'the moment you go to a place, you begin to 
think how you can best get away from it, — how 
you can best change it for something else, — that 

G G 
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thought will take away all feeling of concentration, . 
and interest, and energy, by which alone you wlQ be 
enabled to make your standing good in any position 
to which you may be called. Inconveniences you 
will be sure to find in the places to which you go. 
None of them will be exactly such as will please 
you ; but many of these inconveniences will vanish 
before you after a very short residence, and many 
which do not vanish will, at last, have become 
practically inoperative by the faiuiliarity with which 
you will have come to regard them. That which, in 
the first instance, seemed to you a matter of very 
great difficulty, will cease to be so when you have 
looked the difficulty over and over in the face, and 
when you are beginning to settle down with heart 
and perseverance to your great and interesting task. 
You have an honourable and respectable calling 
for which you have been qualified by your course 
of instruction. You have a decent competence pro- 
vided for you, if you are diligent in conducting the 
Schools to which you are about to be appointed. 
There may be now and then tempting offers made 
to some of the male teachers to enter into com- 
mercial life. I believe that the few who have gained 
prizes in commercial life, after having been trained 
for these Schools, might easily be numbered; but 
still it is in the very nature of such examples that 
they exert an influence far wider than ever can be 
followed or imitated. Here and there a very good 
commercial offer may perhaps be made to some of 
you, and, under these circumstances, it is possible 
that some amendment in your position and circum- 
stances may be secured. But for the majority of 
you no advantage would be derived from listening 
to these commercial offers. If an advertisement 
were to appear in the Times to-morrow for a com- 
mercial clerk at £100 a year, there would be thou- 
sands of applications for it. So numerous now are 
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the young men who are more or less qualified, even 
by that very progress of Day-school education with 
which you stand connected, for taking, not only 
subordinate, but somewhat superior, stations in com- 
mercial life, that the chances of your gaining any 
very great advantage by changing your profession 
are too small to allow them to enter into the minds 
of the judicious and wise men amongst you, unless 
some very special' speculation indeed should turn 
up. But what would be the result of your saying, 
— 'Well, I have passed through my training; 1 
have got this School ; I do not exactly like it ; 
there are many inconveniences about it, and about 
the people connected with it ; I shall look out, as 
soon as I can, to leave school-teaching altogether, 
and go into something which I hope will be better ? ' 
From that moment your energy is paralysed ; from 
that moment you become one of the double-minded 
men of whom I have already spoken to you in the 
language of Scripture, * unstable in all their ways.' 
A man may mate out almost anything if he will 
be content to have one object of pursuit, and have 
what the Scriptures emphatically call ' a single eye,' 
see one object before him, aim at that object, and 
bring to bear upon it all the energies of his thought 
and mind. But the moment a man has two objects 
before him, and is undecided as to which of those 
two objects he shall finally determine on, he leaves 
himself to be swayed by circumstances ; he is alter- 
nately looking in one or the other direction, and the 
consequence is, that he does not succeed in either 
one or the other object which he thus puts doubly 
before him. 

To the female teachers the temptation is to get 
married, and thus leave their station and caUing. 
I am not about to say anything that I think would 
be out of place in this Address. I am a man now 
of some years' standing in the world ; and I have 
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nothing to say against prudent and judicious mar- 
riages. I believe, according to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, that forbidding to marry is a doctrine of 
devils. I believe that no good would arise from 
it, even if I were disposed to give advice to the 
female teachers here, that they should at all times, 
and under all circumstances, refuse offers of mar- 
riage. The advice itself would be foolish, and it would 
be such advice as I could not conscientiously give. 
The advice, however, which I do give, and give 
very seriously, is this, that you be content to con- 
tinue in the position for which you are qualified, 
and in the performance of duties in which you take 
pleasure and delight, and in which you are eminently 
useful and important members of society, until some 
opportunity offers for you to mend your position by 
entering into married life. Don't be in a hurry 
about this. I shall not give the names or the place, 
because if you had the curiosity you could find out 
to whom I refer; but it is not very long since I 
was staying in a lady's home in a distant part of the 
country, where I had been preaching some occasional 
sermons. She took great interest in the Day- 
schools of the place, and I was taken by her to see 
these Day-schools the mgrning before I started on my 
return home. We looked through the boys' School 
rather hastily, as this lady's attention was chiefly 
directed to the girls' School. We w;ent through the 
girls' School, which was in beautiful order; the 
Teacher seemed to be perfectly competent for her 
work, and appeared to be doing that work cheerfully 
and with very great success. Indeed, so complete 
was the whole affair, that I could not help making the 
remark how excellent it was. ' Yes,' said my good 
friend, 'but I am very sorry that we are going to 
lose her.' ' Indeed,' I said. She said, ' She is going 
to be married.' ' I said, ' Is she going to make a 
suitable match ? ' ' No,' said the lady, ^I am sorry 
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to 6ay she is not ; she is going to marry a young 
man who is inferior to her in every respect, whose 
position in life presents the prospect of a very 
precarious livelihood ; and, in all probability, there 
is nothing before them but great straitness and 
difficulty, great deprivation and want.' Well, I 
looked, I confess, with some feelings of pity on the 
School, because I thought it was by no means certain 
that an equally valuable successor might be found ; 
and at all events, for a time such a School would be 
likely to feel the influence of the loss of so accom- 
plished and admirable a Teacher. But I looked 
with far greater pity on the Teacher herself. It 
was a very great pity ; and if you suppose that you 
will mend your position by entering into these liasty 
engagements you are very much mistaken. I do 
not recommend that you should refuse every offer 
of marriage ; but I do urge upon you, for your own 
sake as well as for our sake, that you should take 
time and consideration, that you should make your- 
selves well acquainted with the neighbourhood by a 
sufficiently long residence, and with those who may 
present themselves to you as wishing that you 
should be united with them. Do not hastily lose a 
position which is valuable, comfortable, and respect- 
able, and in which you are doing great good, to 
plunge yourselves into difficulty, from which it may 
be impossible that you should afterwards be ex- 
tricated. I do not think that I should have been 
justified in leaving out these observations, because 
I know that it is a temptation to which you are 
exposed, quite as much as the temptation to which 
men are exposed to enter into commercial life in 
many instances. 

You must all of you remember that your success, 
under God, depends solely and entirely upon your- 
selves. There is no axiom more hackneyed, and 
none more strictly true, than that the Master 
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makes the school. I know there are differences 
of circumstances ; that some school-rooms are airy 
and commodious, light, cheerfiil, and healthy ; that 
there is something about them, and their arrange- 
ments, which shows the ability of the architect, 
the taste of the builder, and the liberality of the 
contributors; and that they are peculiarly fitted 
for accomplishing the purpose for which they have 
been erected. There are other school-rooms where 
all these inviting particulars are absent, and where 
almost everything which is calculated to dis- 
courage may be said to exist. I know this ; and 
yet it is true that the Master makes the School. 
Wherever you find unsuccessful men, they always 
assign to you sufficient reasons why they have 
not succeeded. These reasons are never in them- 
selves ; they are always in the circumstances. The 
proverb, that the 'bad workman ever finds fault 
with his tools,' is applicable to a Master finding 
fault with his School, or his Comlnittee, or the 
neighbourhood, or the parents, or something. You 
will find, however, that these unsuccessful men, 
when they have succeeded in changing their locality, 
position, and circumstances, are just as unsuccessful 
as they were before ; but they can tell you — for the 
wonderful skill and genius of these men seem to be 
altogether turned into that channel — ^why they have 
not succeeded, and whose fault it is ; but it is never 
their own. The wealthy Eothschild said to a friend 
of his, — 'Never have anything to do with an un- 
lucky man.' There was much of the Jew in that, 
but there was a great deal of profound sense. These 
unlucky men, who are always complaining of their 
luck, and complaining how people treat them, show- 
ing how it is th&t they have not become rich, and 
have not succeeded, never find, but everybody else 
does, that the fault is in themselves, and not in their 
circumstances.' 
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This fact, that the School is made by the Master, 
and equally so by the Mistress, should lead you 
to be very careful to acquire all that can be ac- 
quired in order to the most successful performance 
of the duties which you have undertaken. You 
should seek information beyond the mere range and 
limit of your present necessity, or of your official 
duty. You may be able to go through your lessons 
technically, and according to the established mode 
and custom in which you have been instructed ; but 
if there is to be energy, if there is to be interest, if 
there is to be zeal thrown into the performance of 
these duties, your own information must travel 
beyond the mere necessity of the moment. You 
may say, perhaps, ^ Why should I seek to become 
acquainted with things which I shall never be called 
upon to teach ? I am already far beyond anything 
which these children committed to my charge are 
ever likely to attain ; and why, therefore, should I 
seek to enlarge my information ?' This enlargement 
of your knowledge will give you gratification in the 
performance of your duties, and it will give character 
and influence to everything which you may tea<;h. 
The same lesson communicated by an intelligent and 
well-informed man, and communicated, on the other 
hand, by a man who is not intelligent or well- 
informed, may be the same lesson as to the mere 
wording of it, but it is as different as it possibly can 
be in the effect produced on the scholar, and in the 
influence which is likely to be permanently exerted. 

Try to acquire tact in the performance of your varied 
duties, tact in your communication with the parents. 
Their impressions are generally taken from the very 
first interview they haTe with you, when they bring 
their child, on the Monday morning, to introduce him 
or her into the school. They may be very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the details of your manage- 
ment and your course of instruction. They may be 
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very incompetent to fonn anything like a profes- 
sional notion of your ability, proficiency, and 
suitableness for the station to which you are called ; 
but they have that instinctive perception which we 
cannot avoid, and which will enable them to form a 
very strong, and, in some instances too, a tolerably 
correct, opmion as to whether the child is likely to 
receive instruction at your hands in a way which 
shall be profitable to it or not. You must have 
great tact in the management of these school- 
children. Their tempers and dispositions are ex- 
ceedingly various, llieir past training has been, in 
almost all instances, most disastrous ; there has 
been unthinking, incautious indulgence, or an un- 
bending and harsh severity, or an alternation of 
the one with the other, without rhyme or reason, 
not on the ground of any alteration in the conduct 
of the child, but merely on the whim of the parent, 
producing an effect upon these children's minds 
which generally renders them as unfit as they can 
be made to receive the training and instruction 
which you are intending to give them. They will 
manifest great stubbornness, which, in many in- 
stances, has been the only armour which they could 
put on against the ferocity with which they have 
been treated. They will manifest a waywardness 
which has been nurtured by a sort of injudicious, 
idle indulgence ; for it is a very idle trick impro- 
perly to indulge children, and it is far easier to 
give them what they want, and just to quiet them 
with some little sweetmeat or a bit of cake, than 
to reason with them and have patience with them, 
to talk with them and try to bring them into order. 
And, in many instances, the very first serious attempt 
which has ever been made really to restrain the 
child, and bring it under the influence of reason 
and order, will be the first lesson which you will 
be called upon to give. Everything that has pre- 
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viously been done, instead of having laid a proper 
foundation for your work, may have been in direct 
opposition to your work and your probable success. 
You will find it necessary, in such circumstances, 
to see everything, but not to notice everything. 
You may see a great many things that you do not 
let them know that you see. Form your own judg- 
ment, and endeavour to move among the children so 
as to preserve, at all times, your own equanimity and 
your own temper. Do not let the evil things which 
they say or do produce sourness in your own minds. 
^Fret not thyself because of evil doers;' for such 
evil doers will continually abound among children, 
as they abound among grown people ; and if you 
allow your own minds to be irritated by all these 
little matters and annoyances, instead of going 
calmly and quietly among them, whether they 
behave well or behave ill, maintaining your own 
equanimity, your own solidity of mind, your own 
settled and uniform course of action ; if you allow 
your temper to be soured, your authority is weak- 
ened from that moment, and none are more ready 
to observe than these children will be the advantage 
which they have succeeded in gaining over you. 

I know that it is very hard in times of weariness, 
when the close of the day is drawing on, and when 
you have been long in an atmosphere not favourable 
to health, but very depressing in its influence ; 
when you have been, day after day, in such labour 
during the week, and often in sickness ; — it is very 
hard, doubtless, to keep a smile on the countenance, 
a cheerfdl look, a cheerful mode of expression 
amidst this suffering, anxiety, and depression. It 
requires no small amount of philosophy — and some- 
thing better, too, than philosophy — to enable a 
man to maintain these feelings, — to manifest, at all 
events, these feelings, even if the feelings themselves 
are absent, — this cheerfulness of disposition, this 
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unruffled temper, this smiling pleasantness, to 
these little people with whom you have to do. But 
if you were to give way for a moment, you would 

Eerhaps be disposed to sit down in despondency for 
aving chosen the position which you are called 
upon to occupy. You should remember, in these 
circumstances, that you cannot mend, and that you 
will certainly mar, your position by giving way 
to despondency and sourness ; that nothing is by 
any means to be gained^ and much is certainly to 
be lost. 

There must be.T»erseverance in the course which 
you are called upon to adopt. You must not sup- 
pose that you can manage these Schools with any 
success by fits and starts ; by the energy of a new 
idea, — the changing of your plans, — the alteration 
of some little matters of management, — and then 
going at it with all zeal and impetuosity until you 
cool, and until some new fancy strikes you. This is 
not the way to make progress either for yourselves 
or those with whom you have to do. We must be 
content with the quiet, plodding, persevering pursuit 
of one course. You have been taught here what is 
the best course. You have had set before you, over 
and over again, the instructions to which you have 
been called upon to listen, the course which it is 
best for you to adopt. Be satisfied with that, and 
you will find in the persevering pursuit of that 
course much greater fruit than you could have by 
constantly shifting from one thing to another, or by 
a process of fits and starts. A somewhat imperfect 
course, if patiently and perseveringly pursued, will 
result in greater advantages than a host of far 
better courses, if these are to be alternated and 
changed with all the alterations of an uncertain 
mind. 

When you get to your places, some of you will 
find companionships ready to hand. Some will be 
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willing to come forward to you at once, to asso- 
ciate themselves with yon, to endeavour to unite 
in your labour, or to relieve that labour as far as 
may be. Others of you will be left just to go to 
your Schools to perform your duties, and then 
to go home to your lodgings ; and you may, in 
the first instance, meet with comparatively little 
companionship and little sympathy. The grand 
remedy for the solitude to which you may thus 
be exposed, is to be found in your identifying 
yourselves heartily and earnestly with the Church 
to which you belong. Identify yourselves with 
Methodism. The result of this will be, in the first 
place, that you will find great advantage to your 
own souls. Your souls can only be kept in the 
peace of Gk)d, and in the conscious sense of His 
influence and presence, by availing yourselves of the 
means of grace. Schoolmasters and Preachers 
have no sort of exemption from the necessity of 
personal communion with God. Though you will be 
called to open your Schools and classes with sing- 
ing and prayer, and though you may spend an 
hour a day in reading the Scriptures or hearing 
them read in class, all this will avail you nothing, 
unless, for the express purpose of religion, the 
happiness of your own souls, and communion with 
God, you heartily unite yourselves with the people 
of God, and give yourselves fully and entirely to 
God and His Church. This will bring you into 
companionship of the best sort, with those who wHl 
not be likely to lead you astray, or divert your 
minds from the great purpose of your regular and 
daily duty, but who will be acceptable to you in 
your own souls and in your work. For your own 
sake, for your companions' sake, but especially I 
would say for the Church's sake, unite yourselves 
with the people of God. 

I do not lightly estimate — I very highly estimate 
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— ^the help which you may render to the Societies 
in which your lot may happen to be cast. I would 
not have you have much to do generally with Sun- 
day-schools. I think that, when you have spent 
all the week in teaching, you should spend the 
Sunday in relaxation from teaching, at all events ; 
and I have generally found that amateurs do not 
like the presence of professors. I have generally 
found that Yeomanry Cavalry are very uncomfort- 
able in the presence of the soldiers of the line ; and 
that they would rather see any scarecrow in the 
world than a man whose breast is marked with 
medals won in the hard fighting of the field, and 
who, when he is marching, shows that he is every 
inch a soldier, and has been a soldier for many a 
year gone by. Now, these good people who devote 
their time, on the Lord's day, to teaching in Sunday- 
schools are very valuable indeed. I have not a word 
to say against them. If it were in my power to 
help and encourage them, I would do so with all 
my heart ; but they do not like, generally speaking, 
the interference of professional Schoolmasters or 
Schoolmistresses. If you were te go there you 
would have to go with some sort of authority to 
suggest some improvements, or te indicate — and 
however delicately and politely you might try to do 
it, you could hardly do it without offence — your 
superiority to them in that particular department ; 
and, generally speaking, I should say you would be 
far better away. But there are other duties in con- 
nection with the Christian Church to which you 
may devote yourselves, — the distribution of tracts, 
the visiting of the poor, as visitors of the various 
benevolent societies ; and if you maintain, which 
I pray that you may do, your own personal com- 
munion with God, and your own consistent piety, 
you will become very valuable as Class-leaders iu 
our various Churches. Local preachers you are 
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not permitted to be, under the regulations of that 
code of which you have heard so much that I need 
not refer to it ; but, with that exception, you may 
take office in our Church, and you may render 
yourselves of very great value, and by this means 
be associated with the Church and with the Classes, 
getting strong attachments formed around you by 
those who will not allow you to feel that you are 
solitary and neglected amongst them. 

Your happiness will very greatly depend upon 
the success of your labours, and you cannot be 
said to have succeeded in your labours unless you 
seek the salvation of the souls of your children. 
I was very much impressed with that part of the 
prayer with which the services of this evening 
commenced. My excellent friend, Mr. Scott, your 
reverend Principal, who knows veiy well the pur- 
poses of this Institution and of your training here, 
prayed earnestly that, go where you will, you may 
be made instrumental, in the hands of God, of the 
conversion of the souls of the children. Now, if 
I look to the whole history of our controversy 
with Government, the whole history of our con- 
troversy with those who, though not members of 
the Government, have nevertheless, from time to 
time, taken deep interest in the question of national 
education, there are a thousand technicalities to 
which I need not just now refer, but the great point 
has been this point of religious instruction. If we 
had been careless and indifferent about this, we 
might have saved ourselves all the trouble and 
anxiety of an Institution of this kind. We might 
have gone into some of the national measures, and 
we might have been delighted that secular educa- 
tion was being conveyed to the people as extensively 
as we could wish it to be conveyed, without any par- 
ticular trouble or cost of our own. But what does 
this religious instruction amount to, if it does not 
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lead to religion? It is quite possible for us to 
convey religious instruction wiiich shall be as 
useless, to all practical and saving purposes, as 
irreligious instruction ; and if you think that, when 
we have fought this great question of religious 
instruction at great cost, anxiety, and labour, — 
fought it for years, — the whole point is gained 
when we can let these children learn our Catechism, 
or hear them read the Sacred Scriptures, or submit 
them to our own religious examinations, you are 
greatly mistaken in the matter. Unless we can get 
these children saved, unless they are brought to the 
knowledge of the truth, brought to the enjoyment 
of forgiveness of sins through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus,' or, in one word, unless they are made 
religious by God through your instrumentality, we 
might just as well have left them to those who 
would have given them secular instruction, if not 
quite as well as ourselves (and I am not at all pre- 
pared to think they would), but would have given 
them secular instruction quite good enough for 
all practical purposes. Now, unless you yourselves 
meet in class, — ^unless you are united earnestly, 
heartily, with the Church of God, — ^you cannot 
exert the religious influence which you should do. 
If these children, who are constant observers of you, 
and who will be led to look upon you with reverence 
and wonder when you utter one piece of science and 
wisdom after another, and will be greatly inclined 
to marvel how ^ one small head can carry ' so 
much, and will suppose you the wisest men and 
women in the world, — (and this is a very proper 
feeling, a feeling that I would not have you dis- 
courage in them, or anybody else discourage in 
reference to you, a feeling that I should be the 
last to remove from the minds of your children if 
I were addressing them,) — if they should see that 
you are hard-hearted, that you do not meet in class. 
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and do not belong very closely to the Chnrch, they 
will see no necessity for them to do so, and will 
follow you. Gret a class of the elder children for. 
more direct religions instmddon than that com- 
municated by the mere reading of the Bible, and the 
mere reading of the Schools, and you will entwine 
their affections around you. Gret them together — 
half a dozen or a dozen — ^talk affectionately to 
them of religion, pray with them and for them, 
and they wUl constitute an element of order in 
your Schools ; they will exert an influence on your 
younger scholars ; and when they look up to you 
with thankfulness and delight, you will see in their 
faces abundant reward for your diligence and labour, 
and ' Grod, even your own God,' will give you His 
blessing. 

I have addressed to you these remarks ; I wish I 
had been able to address remarks to you of more 
import and more value. I have aimed at nothing 
except to make a few suggestions which I hope may 
be of use. I believe you require sympathy ; I be- 
lieve you require encouragement ; I believe there are 
now coming days and weeks upon many of you in 
which any encouragement which we can proffer will 
be well bestowed, and I trust gratefully received. 
Your excellent Principal, and Masters, and others 
will not be at your elbow to give you encourage- 
ment, as they have been accustomed to do when no 
doubt you have been in somewhat similar circum- 
stances under this roof. But remember that they 
do sympathise with you ; remember that they do 
offer their prayers to God on your behalf ; remem- 
ber that they do inquire after you from time to time ; 
that it does create a feeling of delight in our minds 
as members of the Committee managing this place, 
and especially in the minds of those who have had 
the more particular charge of you, when they hear 
that you are succeeding and have succeeded well. 
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You can greatly improve the Schools in any place 
you go to. I have intimated to-night that our 
Committees are not all precisely of the same con- 
struction and character, but our Committees gene- 
rally will, to the extent of their means, to the 
utmost extent of their power, be willing to reward 
diligent and successful service ; and tf you make 
your Schools better than they were when you went 
to them, the Committees will, many of them, he 
anxious to make your position better. Now go 
boldly, prayerfully forward in the fear of the Lord, 
in the strength of His power, in the assurance that 
He has called you by His providence, and in thank- 
fulness that He has, in some measure, qualified you 
forthese important positions. Gk) forward in hope, 
and in the name of God ; seek His help and grace, 
and nay He bestow them upon you ! 



THE END. 



HazeU, Watson, and Yinej, Frint«TS, London and Aylesbury. 
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